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DIO CHRYSOSTOM
THE SIXTY-FIRST DISCOURSE : CHRYSEIS
In this little dialogue it would seem that Dio had chosen for discussion the most unpromising of topics. Little as is known about Ilrisei's. Homer at least tells us th;it when Agamemnon’s messengers came to fetch her she followed them unwillingly, hut Chrysei's, the involuntary cause of the quarrel out of which grew the Iliad, is restored to the arms of her father without giving the slightest due to her emotions or desires. Apart from the epithet “ fair-ducked " which she shares with Rrisei's, our only testimony regarding her personality is the tribute paid her by Agamemnon when he compares her with Clytemnestra to the disadvantage of tht-latter, a trilnite, it may be. inspired as much by arrogant pride as by passion.
So far as is known, none of the Greek playwrights found in her story material suitable for dramatic treatment : yet Dio here undertakes the task of endowing this lay figure with life. His partner in the discussion is not a colourless individual, as is often the case, merely providing the cues for further argumentation and meekly assenting to the conclusions reached, but a woman with a mind of her own. repeatedly raisins- logical objections and asking pertinent questions. Her final utterance shows that, despite the dexterity of Dio, she has some lingering donbtb about the true character of Chrysei's. It is of course peculiarly fitting that in treating such a topic as Chrysei's the interlocutor .should be a woman, but that Dio should have cast a woman for such a role is of itself noteworthy, and there is such an atmosphere of verisimilitude .surrounding the dialogue ns to suggest that it may actually have taken place.
VOL. V	Β	]
ΑIL 2 Χ ΧΡΥΣΟΣΤΟΜΟΣ
61. ΧΡΤΣΗΙΣ
Δ. Έττ^ί, τυγχάνεις ου φαύλως επαινούσα "Ομηρόν ουδέ, ώσπερ οι πολλοί, πιστεύουσα rfj δόζη προσ-ποιή θαυμάζειν, ο δέ δεινότατος έστιν ήσθησαι τοΰ ποιητοΰ, την περί τα πάθη των ανθρώπων εμπειρίαν, τάλλα μεν έάσωμεν, ει εθελεις, τα νΰν, τα των βασιλέων και στρατηγών, περί δε μιας γυναικός σκεφώμεθα tow αιχμαλώτων, όποιαν τινα πεποίηκε την θυγατέρα τοΰ ίερέως, ής ευθύς εμνη-σθη κατ’ άρχεις της ποιήσεως. ό μεν γάρ Αγαμέμνων ου μόνον το είδος, αλλά και τον τροπον επαινείν εοικε της παιδίσκης, λέγει γάρ ως ουδέ ν ε’ίη τάς φρένας χείρων τής αύτοΰ γυναικός· δήλον δέ ως εκείνην οίόμενος νουν έχειν.
Τί δέ;1 ούκ άλλως τούτο εΐρηκε δια τον έρωτα chταπωμένος;
Δ. ΊδβίΥ άζιον καίτοι χαλεπώτατον πείθειν τούς έρώντας. και γέιρ ύπονοοΰσιν οι πολλοί και οργίζονται ραδίως, και ούδέποτέ φασιν άγαπάσθαι κατ
1 ΊΥ δέ; Wilamowitz : el δέ. ι ( f. JlUtd 1. I ΚΜ 1.3, spoken in praise of Ciiry&eVs.
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THE SIXTY-FIRST DISCOURSE : CHRYSEIS
Dio. Sinee, as it happens, you praise Homer in no ordinary manner and you do not, like most persons, merely pretend to admire him, trusting to his reputation, but. instead have discerned that quality in the poet in which he is most effective, his acquaintance with the passions of mankind, let us. if you please, pass by all else for the moment, the fortunes of kings and generals, and turn our attention to just one woman among the captives, aiming to discover how the poet lias depicted the daughter of the priest whom he has mentioned at the very beginning of hi^ poem. For Agamemnon seems to praise not only the beauty but also the character of the young-woman, for lie says that she in no wise inferior in mind to his own wife 1 - dearly believing· that Cly-temnestra has intelligence.
Interlocutor. What of it ? Has he not said this thoughtlessly, beguiled by his infatuation ?
Dio. That is worth looking into ; and yet it is very difficult to convince men who are in love, for most of them are suspicious and easily angered, and they never admit that they are loved as they deserve by
3
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αξίαν υπό των ερωμενων, άλλως τε όταν ώσι κρείτ-τους τοσοΰτον καί συνόντες μετ’ εξουσίας.
Ταΰτα δε φημι σνμβαίνειν τοΐς φαύλοις ερασταΐς.
δ. Eire ονν σπουδαίος ήν δ 'Αγαμέμνων, δρθώς εγίγνωσκε περί αυτής, είτε τοΐς πολλοΐς όμοιος, ου ρόδιον φαύλην οΰσαν άρεσαι τον τοιοΰτον, ώστε αγαθήν ύπολαβεΐν. φόρε δη καί τάλλα 'ίδωμεν.
3	Και τινα άλλην άπόδειξιν εχεις παρά γε Όμηρο) του τρόπου τής γυναίκας; ούδεν γοΰν πεποίηκεν αυτήν πράττουσαν ή λεγονσαν, αλλά σιγή τω πατρί διδομενην.
Α. Τί γάρ; εκ των γενομενων περί αυτήν ούκ άν τις συμβάλοι τήν διάνοιαν μή πάνυ άπλώς μηδε εύήθως σκοπών;
'Ίσως.
Α. Τίότερον ούν1 οιώμεθα2 τον Χρυσήν άκούσης τής θυγατρός εις το στρατοπέδου ελθεΐν μετά λυτρών άμα τα. στέμματα κομίζοντα τοΰ θεοϋ καί το πλήθος ίκετεύειν καί τους βασιλέας άφιεναι αυτήν, ή τουναντίον εκείνης δεόμενης τοΰ πατρός,
4	ει τι δυναιτο, βοηθεϊΐ’; ει γά ρ εστεργε τοΐς παροΰ-σιν ή Χρυσηίς καί τω 'Αγαμέμνονι συνεΐναι ήβού-λετο, ούδεποτ’ αν είλετο Χρυσης άμα τήν θυγατέρα λυπών τω βασιλέϊ άπεχθάνεσθαι, ούκ άγνοών όπως είχε προς αυτήν, το γά ρ συνεΐναι τω βασιλέϊ τήν Χρυσηίδα στεργομενην ούχ ήττον τω Χρυσή συν-εφερεν. καί γά ρ ή χωρά καί τό ιερόν καί αυτός
1	Πότερον ον ν Selclen : ποτε.
2	οιώμεθα Reiski* : οίόμεθα.
ΙΤ. Iliad 1. 12 |(j.
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their beloved, especially when they arc so superior in station to the objects of their passion and associate with them by virtue of authority.
Int. That kind of thing, in my opinion, happens with lovers of tin- low sort.
Dio. Well then, it'Agamemnon was of the superior kind, he was right in his appraisal of the girl ; but if he was no better than most men, it is not easy for a woman of low degree to please a man like him to the point of taking her to be noble. Well now, let us examine also the other points.
Int. Why, what additional proof have you in Homer of the character of the woman ? At any rate lie has not depicted her as doing· or saying anything, blit rather as being silently handed over to her lather.
Dio. What ! Could oih* not deduce her faculties of mind from what took place in connexion with her, provided one were to consider the matter in a manner not wholly superficial and foolish ?
Int. Perhaps.
Dio. Are we, then, to suppose that against the wishes of his daughter Chryses came into the camp, bearing the fillets of the goil along with the ransom, and besought the assembly and the kings to release her,1 or, on the contrary, was it because she kept begging her father to aid her if he could ? For if Chrysei’s was content with ht-r situation and wished to live with Agamemnon, Chryses would never have chosen at one and the same time to grieve his daughter and to incur the malice of the king, not being unaware of the king’s feelings toward her. For it was no less to the interest of Chryses that Chryseis should live with the king, so long as he was fond of her, since the priest’s country, his sanctuary, and lie himself had
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υπό τυΐς \Κχαιοΐς έγεγόνει, κακείνος ήν αυτών κυρίου, ετι δε πώς —αραχρήμα μεν άλούσιμ ούτε ήλθεΐ’ ούτε εμέμνητο περί λυτρών, ότε (ακος ήν χαλεπώτερον φέρειν, χρόνω δε ύστερον τής μα’ λύπης ελάττονος γ εγγυημένης, συνήθειας δε προς τον * Αγαμε μνον α πλείονος; δεκάτω γάρ έτει τής πολιορκίας ταΰτα συμβήναί φησιν 6 ποιητής, τα περί την έίφιξιν του ίερέως καί την κομιδήν των λύτρων, τάς δε περίοικους πόλεις καί τας έλάτ-τονας είκός ήν ευθύς άλώναι κατ άρχάς του πόλεμον, ών νπήρχεν ή Αρνσα και το ιερόν.
Ούκοΰν ο λόγος οντος πολλήν ατοπίαν επιδεί-κνυσι τής Αρυσηιδος, το πρότερον μεν αιχμάλωτον ουσαν άνέχεσθαι, προσφάτως στερομενην του πατρός καί τής πατρίδας, διελθόντων δε δέκα1 ετών χαλεπώς φέρειν.
α. Ι ίΐ γε καί τα α'λλα άκούσειας· ου δε γάρ τον τυχόντα εραστή·.’ άπαξ γενόμενον ηδυ απολιπεϊν ταις ελενθέραις, μή τί γε τον ενδοξότατου καί πλονσιώτατον, βασιλέα μεν τών \ίλλΐ]νων ξνμπαν-των, μεγίστην οε έ'χοντα δύναμιν εν τοΐς τότε άνθρώποις, κύριον δε ου μόνον εκείνης, άλλα καί του πατρός καί τής πατρίδος, ελπιζοντα δε κρατιμ σειν ολίγου χρόνου καί τής Ασιας· το γαρ ΙΑιογ φαύλως είχε ν εκ π ολλοΰ, και μόλις διεφυλαττον αυτήν την πάλιν, έπεξήει δε ούδεις εις μάχην και ταΰτα ου παρεργως έχοντας προς~ αυτήν του βασι-
1 δέ/cn added by Iteiskt·.
■ tt/kJs" addril by
1 Strabo place» Chrv.sa at the head of the Adraniyttu· (,ulf, dose to Cilia with which it is associated in Iliad 1. M7-3S.
- Dio accept» the term “singular” as a compliment to
G
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come under the sway of the Achaeans, and Agamemnon was their sovereign. And. besides, how i> it that immediately after her capture, at a time when she might be expected to h<‘ in greater distress, Chryses neither came nor made any mention of ransom, but rather some time later, at a time when her grief had diminished and her intimacy with Agamemnon had increased ? For the poet says these things took place in the tenth year of the siege — 1 mean the coining· of the priest and the bringing of the ransom—while it is reasonable to suppose that the cities in the neighbourhood of Troy, and especially the smaller ones, would have been taken in the very beginning of the war, and it is to this troup that Chrvsa and its sanctuary belonged.1
Int. Then this reasoning- of yours attributes to Chryseis very singular conduct, in that formerly she endured her lot ;is a captive, though newly robbed of her father and her country, but after ten years had passed she took it hard.
Dio. Yes, at least if you listen to what else 1 have to say 2 : for it is not pleasant for free women to abandon even an ordinary man, once he has become their lover, to say nothing of the most illustrious and wealthy man, king of all the Greeks, a man who held the greatest power of all among the men of that day, who had authority over not merely Chryseis but her father and her country too. and who expected in a short time to become lord of Asia as well—for Ilium had long been in a bad way and its people were having· difficulty in defending the city itself and no one went out for battle. And observe also that the
Chrvse'is, but the interlocutor does not catch his meaning at once.
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λεως, άλλα καί φανερώς όμολογοΰντος προτιμάν της αντον γυναικός. τοσαΰτα άποπτύουσαν καί τηλικαΰτα αγαθά, και το μεγιστον εραστήν ον μόνον βασιλέα μεγαν και άνδρεΐον εν όλίγοις, άλλα και νεον και καλόν, ως φησιν "Ομηρος τω Δα προσεικάζων αυτόν, επειτα εις εαλωκυιαν άφικε-σθαι την πατρίδα και συνοικείν ενί των δουλών των ' Αγαμεμνονος, ει γε εμελλε γαμεΐσθαι των εγχωρίων τινι, πώς ούκ άτοπον; το γάρ αιχμάλωτον είναι και διά τούτο μη στεργειν τον λαβόντα ούχ ικανόν. ή γοΰν Βριση'ις άγαπάν εοικε τον ’ λχιλλεα, και ταΰτα ον φησιν άποκτείναι τον άνδρα αυτής και τους αδελφούς. τω δε Άγαμεμνονι τοιοντον ούδεν επεπρακτο περί την Χρυσήίδα.
Καλώ?, ονκοΰν εκ τον λόγων τούτων ούκ εβου-λήθη Χρυσηις άποπεμφθήι>αι παρά του ' Αγαμεμ-νονος, άλλα Χρύσης ταΰτα επραττε καθ' αυτόν ή είπερ εβούλετο, άφρονεστερα αν ε’ίη, και τον λόγον εναντίον είπας ή ύπεσχον.
Α. ΆΛΑ’ ου ν μηδε δίκην δικάσης, φασι, πριν άμφοτερων άκοΰσαι. λεγεις δη σοφόν όντα τον "Ομηρον;
’'lσoJς.
α. Ονκοΰν τα μεν αυτόν λέγειν οΐου, τα τοΐς εντυγχάνουσι καταλιπεΐν αισθά.νεσθαι. τοΰτο δε ου των1 πάνυ άδηλων εστίν. ή γάρ Χρυσήις κατ'
1 των 1 'Hllfik : λόγων.
1 Μ;ad Ι. 118-1 Ιό.	2 J/,;(L	477-«8.
3 //«W. Ιί).
1	He only promised to (lednet· her character from Homer's words. The spe;iker may be thinking of the appraisal of ( Tiryseis in g l.
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king had no casual regard for her. but even openly admitted that he preferred her to his own wife.1 That she should spurn such numerous and exceptional advantages, and in particular a lover who was not only a great king and had few who vied with him in valour, but was also young and handsome, as Homer says in comparing him to Zeus,2 and that she should then go to her native land, now a prize of war, and live as the wife of one of Agamemnon's slaves—that is, assuming that she would wed one of the men of the district—is not that singular ? For that she wav a prisoner of war and for that reason did not can* for the man who got her is not enough to explain her conduct. At any rate Briseis apparently loved Achilles, and that although, as she declares, it \v;is he who slew her husband and her brothers.3 But as for Agamemnon, nothing like that had been done regarding Chrysefs.
Int. Very good. Then from this line of reasoning' it follows that Chryseis did not wish to be parted from Agamemnon, but that Chryses was conducting the^e negotiations independently ; or else, if indeed she did wish it. she would be rather foolish and the ease you have made out is contrary to what you promised.4
Dio. Well now. as the saying iioes, do not judge a case before you hear both sides.3 Of course you speak of Homer being1 a man of wisdom :
Lit. Possibly.
Dio. Then you should assume that he telk some thing-s but leaves others to the perception of his readers. But this is not one of the very Ob'-curt instance';. For Chrv^eift at the outset apparently
8 Λ familiar maxim supposed to obtain in Athenian law-courts.
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άρχάς μέν, ως έοικεν, ήγάπα μένειν παρά τω Άγαμέμνονι δι’ ας είπον αίτιας καί τοΐς θεοΐς ήδει χάριν οτι μηδενί δοθείη των αδοξοτέρων, άλλα τω πάντων βασιλέϊ, κάκείνος ούκ άμελώς εχοι προς ι αυτήν ώστε ούκ έπραττε π€ρι λύτρων έπεί δε ήκουε τα περί την οικίαν την του Άγαμέμνονος οποία ήν, ως χαλεπά, και την ωμότητα τής Κλυ-ταιμνήστρας καί το θράσος, ενταύθα έφοβεΐτο την εις το ’Άργος άφιξιν. και τον μεν άλλον χρόνον παρέμενε στέργουσα ’ίσως τον Άγαμε/ινονα' οτε δε ήν προς τελεί ό πόλεμος και διέρρει λόγος ως ου* κετι δυνήσονται πλείω χρόνον άντέχειν οι Τρώες, ου περιέμεινε του Μλίου την άλωσιν. ήδει γαρ ως το πολύ τούς νικώντας υπερήφανους γιγνομενους1 καί την δεισιδαιμονίαν τότε μάλλον ισχύουσαν την περί τών θεών,2 όταν πολεμώσιν οι άνθρωποι.
) Λιέι ταυτα εκάιλει τότε τον πατέρα καί δεΐσθαι τών Αχαιών έκέλευεν έπυνθάνετο γάρ, ως εοικεν, ότι έγυναικοκρατούντο οι Άτρεΐδαι καί μεΐζον έφρόνουν τών άνδρών tovtojv αι γυναίκες, ούκ επι κάλλει μόνον, άλλα καί την αρχήν αυταίς νομι-ζουσαι προσήκειν μάλλον. τούς μεν γάρ IleAo-πίδας τε είναι καί έπήλυδας τής Έλλάδο?, αύται Άχαιίδες, Ύυνδάρεω θυγατέρες καί Λήδας, ο δε 1 υνδάρεως ένδοξος ήν καί βασιλεύς της Σπάρτης, ώστε καί την '\\λένην διά τούτο εμνηστευσαν 1 γιγνομίνονς Dindorf: γενομει·ονς.
10
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was content to remain with Agamemnon for the reasons I have named, and she was grateful to the gods that she had not been given to any of the less illustrious persons, but rather to the king of all, and also that he was not indifferent toward her ; and so she made no move regarding· ransom. But when she heard what conditions were like in the house of Agamemnon, how disagreeable they were, and when she heard also about the cruelty of Clytemnestra and about her boldness, then she looked with dread to her arrival in Argos. Moreover, although she had hitherto remained with Agamemnon, possibly for love of him, still when the war was near its close and a report was current that the Trojans no longer would be able to hold out, she did not wait for the capture of Ilium. For she knew that in general men who are victorious grow arrogant, and that the time when religious seruples are more potent is when men are at war.
For these reasons at that juncture she summoned her father and bade him entreat the Achaeans ; for she learned, it avouIcI appear, that the Atreidae were dominated by their wives and that the wives felt themselves superior to these men, not alone because of their beauty, but also because they believed that the right to rule belonged rather to themselves. For the Atreidae were descendants of Pelops and newcomers in Greece,1 whereas they themselves were women of Achaia, daughters of Tyndareiis and Leda. Now Tyndareiis had been illustrious and king of Sparta, and so not only had Helen on this account been courted by the noblest among the Greeks, but 1 Tradition made Pelops a native of Phrygia in Asia Minor. 2
2 τὥν Θεών Pfiugk : τόν θεόν.
11
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οι άριστοι tojv ΈΛλϊ/νωΐ' καί βοηθήσειν ώμοσαν. II ττ ρος δε τούτοις άδελφαί Κάστ ορος και ΙΙολυδεὅ-κους ήσαν, οι ώιός παΐδες ει'ομίσθησαν και θεοί μέχρι νυν πάσι δοκοΰσι διά την δύναμιν ην Tore εσχον. των μεν γαρ iv Μελοποννήσω προεΐχον των he ε£ω \\€λοποννήσου μ€γίστη hvvαμις ην ή περί τάς Αθήνας, και ταύτην καθειλον επιστρα-τενσαντες Θησε'ως βασιλεύοντος. ετι he άνεφιδς εγεγόνει αύτοΐς λίελεαγρος ο των 'Ελλήνων άριστος.
Ταϋτα μεν ούν ούκ ήπίστατο ή \ρυσηίς, το he φρόνημα ήκουε των γυναικών και την 'Ελένην επεγίγι ’ωσκεν όσον υπερείχε1 του άνδρός· ώστε επειδή τα περί την ’Ασίαν μεγάλα ήκουε διά τε χώρας αρετήν και πλήθος ανθρώπων και χρημάτων, κατεφρόνησεν ου του Μενελάου μόνον, αλλά του τε Άγαμεμνονος και ξυμπάσης τής Ελλάδος, IJ και ταϋτα είλετο α ττ’ εκείνων. 6 μεν ούν Μενέλαος και πρότερον ύπεΐκε περί πάντων τή 'Ελένη καί ύστερον είληφιυς αιχμάλωτοί’ όμιος εθεράπευεν ό δε Αγαμέμνων διά την αρχήν έπαιρόμενος την Κλυταιμνήστραν ήτίμασεν,2 ώστε δήλον ην ότι ούκ άνεξοιντο άλλήλων, άλλ’ εσοιτο τοιαΰτα σχεhόv
1	ύπερΐΐχΐ] vneptlde Α mini.
2	ήτίμασεν] ήτίμαζεν Λ mini. 1 2 3
1	Apollodorus, BVAiotheM f>. 10. 8-9, lists thirty-two suitors, adding that, on the advice of Odysseus, Tyndareiis exacted an oath that they stand by whoever might be chosen to wed Helen, in case any one should wrong him in his marriage rights.
2	According to tradition Leda bore Castor and Clytem-nestra to Tyndareiis, Polydeuces and Helen to Zens.
3	Helen had been carried off by Theseus and Hirithoiis.
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they had sworn to rentier aid in case of need.1 Besides. these women were sisters of Castor and Poh -deuces. who had c-ome to be regarded as sons of Zcu^.2 and who to this day are deemed gods by all men because of the power they acquired at that time. For not only were they pre-eminent among the dwellers in the Peloponnese, but among· those outside the Peloponnese the greatest power was that of Athens, and Castor and Polvdences had overwhelmed that city in a campaign which they made in the reign of Theseus.3 Furthermore. Mrleasrer, the noblest among the Greeks, had been a cousin of theirs.4 5
Now though Chryseis did not know these things. *he did hear of the proud spirit of the women, and she learned how far above her husband Helen stood- -so far that, when Helen heard of the great advantages of Asia, due alike to excellence of '-oil and size of population and abundance of richer, she came to scorn, not only Menelaus, but Agamemnon too and Greece as a whole and she chose the one in preference to the other. Now Menelaus had been accustomed to yield to Helen in everything before her elopement, and also, when later on he took her captive, he was kind to her in spite of all3 ; but Agamemnon, puffed up because of his position as commander, had disparaged Clvtemnestra, and so it was clear that they were not going to got along well together, but that instead there would be just about ‘uieh actions as
4	Meleager's mother was l.rda's sister. The Calydonian boarhunt. of which he was the hero, was popular with both poet and artist.
5	Aristophanes. Lysistrata 155-156, says that when Troy was taken Menelaus was .so moved by Helen's beauty that he let fall the sword with which he meant to slay her. He treats her with marked courtesy in the Odyssey.
DIO CHKVSOSTOM
όποια συνέπεσεν. ουδέ γαρ εκείνα ήδετο λέγοντος του Άγαμό/χνονος ή Χρυσηίς, καί ταΰτα φανερώς εν εκκλησία των Αχαιών, ότι προτιμά της γυναι-κός αυτήν και ούδέν ήγοίτο χείρον α· φθόνον γάρ ΐ;{ και ζηλοτυπίαν ήδει φεροντα. και νη Αία τον τρόπον εώρα τοΰ Άγαμέμνονος ότι ου βέβαιος άλλα υπερήφανος είη καί υβριστής, καί τί ποιήσει προς αυτήν αιχμάλωτον οΰσαν ελογίζετο παυσάμε-νος τής επιθυμίας, όπου γε τής εαυτού γυναικός, βασιλιδος τε ουσης καί παΐδας εξ αυτής πεποιη-μένος, ούτως όλιγώρο^ς εμνημόνευεν. αι μεν γάρ ανόητοι χαίρουσιν επί τοΐς ερασταίς, όταν φαίνων-ται τάς άλλας άτιμάζοντες· αι δε νουν εχουσαι την φύσιν όρίυσι1 τοΰ ταΰτα ποιοΰιπος ή λέγοντος.
1J- "Αμα δε καί προς αυτήν2 ήσθάνετο αυτόν ύβρι-στικώς έχειν,3 καί ταΰτα ότε μάλιστα ήρα. το γαρ ούτως άπελάσαι τον4 πατέρα τής ερωμένης καί μή φείσασθαι δι’ αυτήν καί ούχ όπως παραμνθήσασθαι τον πρεσβύτην είπόντα ως ουδέ ν αύτοΰ τή θυγατρί δεινόν είη, τουναντίον δε μή μόνον έκείνω άπειλεΐν, αλλά καί τιρ’ Αρυσηίδα άτιμάζειν Αεγοντα,
τήν δ’ εγώ ου λύσω πριν μιν καί γήρας έπεισιν ήμετέρερ ένί ο’ίκω εν "Αργεί, τηλόθι πάτρης, ιστόν εποιχομενην καί εμόν λεχος άντιόωσαν,
πόσης τινός ΰπερηφανίας;	τί γάρ αν ύστερον
εποίησεν, ότε ερών ούτως υπέρ αυτής διαλέγεται;
1 όρώσι] νφορωσι Gffl.	2 αυτήν Kmpprius : αύτην.
J (γ€ΐΐ'| ΐχοντα Arntlli.
4 After τον Ariiiin deletes Χρυσήν.
1 Λ rciereiii-c to L'lytx-miH'atriH slaughter of Agamemnon uikI Cassandra ; cf. 5 Ιό and Aeschylus’ Agamemnon. ϊ I
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came to pass.1 Nor \v;is Chrysei's pleased when Agamemnon said what lit* did. moreover publielv in the assembly of the Achaeans, namely, that he prized her more than his own wifi: and thought her not inferior to her, for Chry^eis knew that such talk breeds envy and jealousy. Then too. she observed Agamemnon’s character and saw that he was not stable but arrogant and overbearing·, and she calculated what he would do to her, a captive, when he ceased to desire her, seeing that he referred to his wife, queen though she was and the mother of his children, in such dispara<rinii' terms. For though foolish women delight in their lovers when they are seen to disparage all other women, those who are sensible discern the true nature of the man who acts or talks that way.
And at the snnu· time Chrysei’s was aware that he was insolent too in his treatment of herself, and that too at a time when lie was most in lc>\e with her. For example, that he should so roughly have driven off the father of his beloved, instead of sparing him on her aeeount, to say nothinir of his not having soothed the old man by savin" that his daughter had nothing to fear from him, hut. on the contrary, not only threatening him l>ul ;ι1*ο speaking slightingly of Chrysei’s by saying-.
Hut I’ll not free her ere old a^e o’ertakes
Her far from home, at Ar"os, in our house.
Plvimr tlie loom and visiting- my couch.2
What ovevAveeniiur insolence ! W hy, what would he have done later on. seeing that while still in love he talks of her in such a fashion ? Therefore, to
2	Iliad 1. ->0-31.
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ταΰτα ούν φνλάξασθαι και προϊδεϊν ουδαμώς φαύλης 15 γυναικός. εδήλωσε 8ε, οίμαι, τα περί την Κασσάνδραν γενόμενα εν τω "Αργά και τον ’Αγαμεμ-νονα αυτόν, ότι νοΰν είχεν ή Χρυσηις ρυσαμενη των κακών τούτων εαυτήν. ούκοΰν τό μήτε ερωτι μήτε βασιλεία μήτε τοΐς δοκοΰσιν ενδόξοις και άγαθοΐς νεαν ουσαν επαίρεσθαι1 μηδ’ εις πράγματα σφαλερά και τεταραγμενην οικίαν και εις φθόνον και ζηλοτυπίαν αυτήν προεσθαι γυναικός σώφρονος και τω α vt ι αξίας ίερεως είναι θυγατρός, παρά Θεία τεθ ραμμένης.
Τι οΰν; εκ τούτων σύ φ1]ς νοΰν όχειν αυτήν ήγήσασθαι τον ’Αγαμεμνονα;
Ι(ί Δ. Ουδαμώς- ουδέ γάρ εικος ήν λέγειν αυτήν τοιοΰτον oi)8ei' προς εκείνον άλλ’ αιτο των άλλων συνεΐναι.
Πω? ούν ου φησι χαίρουσαν αυτήν ό ποιΐ]τής άπιεναι, καθάπερ τήν ΐόρισηίδα λυπουμενην;
Δ. "Οτι και τοΰτο σωφρονοΰσα επραττεν, όπως μή παροξύναι τον Άγαμεμονα μηδε εις φιλονικίαν άγάγοι. δηλοΐ δε όμως, όπου φησιν αυτήν υπό του Όδυσσεως τω πατρι δοθήναι παρά τον βωμόν
ως είπών εν χζρσ'ι τίθει, ο δ’ εδεξατο χαίρων
παΐδα φίλην.
ου γάρ αν,2 οίμαι, λυπουμενην αυτήν ό πατήρ εδε-
1 ίπαίρεσθαι added by Keiske.
2	ὰν added by Jacobs.
1 Cf. § I l and note.	2 lliatl I. 318.
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Quai'd ;Laiiist these things and to forecast them is the mark of a woman by no means ordinary. However, to my way of thinking, what happened in Argos both to Cassandra and to Agamemnon himself 1 re-vealed that dirvseis was a sensible woman to have saved herself from these disasters. Accordingly, that neither passion nor kingly station nor those things which are deemed glorious and good turned her head, young though .she was, and that she did not plunge into perilous ventures and a disordered house and envy and jealousy—these are the mark', of a prudent woman, one truly worthy of bein<>' daughter of a priest, nurtured in the liou.se of a god.
Int. Henv so r Do you mean that these are the reasons -why Agamemnon thought her wise ?
Dio. By no mean!, for it is not likely that she said any such thing· to him : rather that he formed his judgement, on the basis of her conduct in general.
hit. Why, then, does not the poet say that she departed in placlm-ss, just as lie says that liriseW departed in sorrow ?2
Dio. Because in this too she was showing her prudence, her aim heiny- not to exasperate Agamemnon or drive him to contentiousness. However, the poet makes the situation plain in the passage in which he says she was restored by Odysseus to her father beside the altar :
Thus ha vino· said, he placed her in his arms.
And he rejoicing took his darling child.3
For, niethinks. if she were sorrowing, her father would not be receiving her “ rejoicing ” ; nor. per-
3 lhid. 1. J-16-447.
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χετο χαίρω ν ουδ’ αν φίλην είπε τυχόν, el μη σόόδρα ηγάπα τοΐς γεγονόσι τον πατέρα.1
Εΐεν άλλ<χ τί1 2 μάλλον η Χρυσηίς ταντα ελογίζετο α αι) λέγεις η3 * Χρυσης καθ' αυτόν;
δ. "Οτι τα περί την Κλυταιμνήστραν είκός ην* μάλλον εκείνην πολυπραγμονείς ει 8έ5 και λογιζο-με'νου του πατρός ταϋτα συνέχωρει και επείθετο, ουδέ τούτο φαυλον. αι γονν πολλαΐ καί ανόητοι τους έραστάς μάλλον άγαπώσιν η τούς γονέας.
λαα τί ούν, είπερ ην φρόνιμος, ούκ έκώλυε τον Χρυσήν εν τω φανερό) δεΐσθαι του Άγαμέμνονος, ίνα ηττον έχαλέπαινεν;
Δ. "Οτι ηδει τούς ερώντας ιδία μεν πάντα βουλο-μένονς χαρίζεσθαι τω έρωτι, τον δε όχλον αίδου-μένους ενίοτε, καί τα. του θεού στέμματα έχειν* τινα ηγείτο προς τό πλήθος δύναμιν, ώσπερ1 έγένετο .
Άλλα εκείνο ενθυμούμαι· πώς συνετυχε τον Άγαμεμνονα καί τότε της τού ιερέως θυγατρός καί ύστερον έρασθηναι της Κασσάνδρας, θεοφορητου καί ιεράς κόρης;
δ. "Οτι καί τούτο σημειον ύπερηφανίας καί τρυφής, τό μάλλον έπιθυμείν tojv παρανόμων καί σπανίων η tojv ετοίμων.
1 τοι- -πατέρα deleted by WYndlancl.
'- αλλά τί Einporius, ὰλλ’ οἴει Πΐιιμ-k : α.λλ’ «ϊ Γ H Μ (el in ras. Μ».
3	After η Wilamowil/, adds ό.
! ήν 1‘ikigk : eivai.
■* el δέ added bv Wilamowitz.
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chance, would the poet have called lier “ darling " unless she loved her father dearly for what had taken place.
hit. \ erv well : yet why did Chryseis reason thus rather than Chryst·^ on his own account ?
Dio. Because it was to be expected that what concerned Clytenun-stra would hold greater interest for Chryseis :	but even it' it was her father who
reasoned thus and she agreed with him and followed his advice, that was no trifling feat either. At any rate most women in their folly are more devoted to their lovers than to their parents.
Int. Why, then, it she really was sensible, did she not try to prevent Chryses from appealing to Agamemnon publicly, in order that he might !k* less angry ?
Dio. Because she knew that, though in private lovers desire in every matter to gratify their passion. they arc sometimes embarrassed in the presence of the crowd, ami she believed that the fillets of the gtxl Ιυιά a certain power with the people, as proved to hi- the case.1
hit. Still ht-rt· is somethin·»: that troubles me. How did it happen that Agamemnon not only fell in love with the priest’s daughter at the time in question, but afterwards with C’aAndra too. a divinely inspired and holy maid ? 2
Dio. Because this too is ;i sio-n of pride and wanton-ness—to desire the forbidden and ran· rather than tlie easily obtainable.
1	Cf. Iliad 1. 22-!:',.
2	Loved by Apollo, ('nsBiulra received fmm him the gift of prophecy.
G t^civj ἔξωr Λ mini. 7 After ωοπζρ Empmns add·, καί.
i[)
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Ούκ άνηλόγιο τό μι) ου φρόνιμον tivai την Χρυσηίδα, el ταΰτα οϋτω γόγονζ.
Δ. Σι) δό ττότζρυν άκονειν θόλοις α γ ως γόγονζ. πάντως1 η όπως καλώς είχε γενόσθαι;
1 γέγονε πάντως] γέγονεν όντως Emp<jrius.
ϊ2<>
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Ini. 1 do not gainsay that Chry^fil was prudent, if these things took place as you claim.
Dio. λΥοιιΜ you rather hear how they assuredly did take place, or how it would be well for them to have taken place r
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ON KINGSHIP AND TYRANNY
Tin: complimentary address contained in 1 and 8 of our Discourse could hardly have been intended for any one but Trajan. Yet the document is so abrupt in both beginning· and ending1 and so brief when compared witli the four treatises on kingship supposed to have been addressed to Trajan (Or. 1-4·) that it is difficult to imagine that it ever was delivered as a distinct entity in the form in which we have it. It is of course conceivable that we are dealing with a fragment of a fifth speech on kinfrship addressed to the nmch-enduring- Trajan, but it is more likely that κ have before us a variant version of a portion of one of the addresses just mentioned. Dio himself makes it plain (Or. 07. I0-1J) that on occasion he took the liberty of repeating to other hearers speeches previously delivered before “ the Emperor." On .such an occasion he doubtless felt free to modify the original wording, and such a procedure would explain the existence of certain doublets in his text. We may conjecture that his editor, finding the substance of Or. 62 imbedded in such a variant version of one of the four speeches to which we have referred and not wishing to discard it. gave it independent existence here. Finally, it may be noted that, though tilt-second element in the title, tyranny, is not specifically mentioned in our document, it is dealt with in Or.	and also
that there is a notable .similarity between Or.	10 and
Or. 62. 3.
(W. ΠΕΡΙ ΒΑΣΙΛΕΙΑΣ ΚΑΙ ΤΥΡΑΝΝΙΑ! >Σ
Και μήν ει τις ενός άνδρός ούχ οΐός τε άρχειν έστί, καί τούτον σφοδρά Ιγγος οντος, ω δη1 ξνν-εστιν, ουδέ αν μίαν φυγήν κατευθύνειν την αύτοΰ, πώς αν δυναιτο βασιλεύειν μυριάδων αναρίθμητων ττανταγοΰ διεσπαρμένων, ώσπερ σύβ καί πολλώΐ' γε οίκουντων επί πέρασι γης, ών ουδέ έώρακε τους πλείστους ονδ’ αν ϊδοι ποτέ ουδέ τής φωνής ζυνή-σει; δμοιον γάρ ώσπερ ει τις λέγοι τον ούτως αδύνατον την σφιν ως μηδέ τα εν πόσιν όρον, αλλά προσδεόμενον χειραγωγού, τούτον εφικνεΐσθαι βλέ-ποντα μέχρι των πλείστον άπεχόντων, ώσπερ οι πόρρωθεν όρων τες εκ τού πέλαγους τά τε όρη καί τάς νήσους, ή τον ου διινάμενον φθέγγεσθαι τοΐς παρεστώσιν ικανόν όλοις δήμοις καί στρατοπέδοις εις έπήκοον φθέγγεσθαι. καί γάρ ουν έχει τι παραπλήσιον ό νοΰς τή όφει· ως εκείνη διεφθαρμένη μέν ούδέν ουδέ των πλησιαίτατα όρα, υγιής δέ ουσα μέχρις ουρανού τε καί αστέρων έήικνειται· ταύτό δη τούτο ή μέν του φρονίμου διάνοια καί πάντας ανθρώπους Ικανή γίγνεται διοικεΐν, ή δέ τού άφρονος ούδέ εν σώμα τό εκείνου δύναται φυλάττειν ούδέ ένα οίκον.
1	After δή Λ mini adds del.
2 After αν Hmperius deletes λέγεις.
I.e., the man himself.
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And indeed, if a person is nut competent to govern a single man. and that too a man who is very close to him, in fact his constant companion.1 and if, again, he cannot guide a ^incle ^oul. and that his own, how could he be kino·. you are.2 over unnumbered thousands scattered everywhere, many even dwelling at the ends of the earth, most of whom he has not even seen and never could see. and whose speech he will not understand ? Why. it is as if one were to say of the man with vision so impaired that lie cannot see even what lies at his feet but needs some one to lead him by the hand, that lie can reach with his eyes the most distant objects, like those who at sea behold from afar both the mountains and the inlands ; or as if one were to >-av of the man who cannot make himself heard even by those who stand beside him. that he is able to *peak so as to be heard by whole communities and armie<. In fact, the intellect ha<-something comparable to vision—vision, when it is ruined, can <-ee nothing even of what is very near, although when in health it can reach sky and stars, just so the mind of the prudent man '.hows itself competent to direct all men whatsoever, whereas the mind of the fool cannot proteet a Mncfle body, his own, or a single household.
2 Presumably Trajan : cf. S 3 and Introduction.
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Οι μεν γάρ πολλοί τών έν ταΐς δυναστείαις, ότι μεν έζεστιν αύτοΐς πάντα λαμβάνειν, πάντων επι-θυμούσιν οτι δε επ' αύτοΐς εστι το δίκαιον, διά τοϋτό είσιν άδικοι· οτι δε ου φοβούνται τούς νόμους, ούδε εΐναι νομίζουσιν οτι δε ούκ αναγκάζονται 7τονεΐν, ούδέποτε παύονται τρυφώντες· οτι he ούδε'ις αμύνεται κακώς πάσχων, ούδέποτε παύονται 7τοιοΰντες- οτι he ούδεμιάς σπανίζουσιν ηδονης, ούδέποτε έμπίμπλανται ηδόμενοί' οτι he ούδε'ις φέγει εκ του φαν€ροΰ, ούδεν άπολείπουσι των ου δικαίως1 λεγομένων οτι ούδε'ις αυτούς βούλεται λυπεΐν, διά τούτο πάσι χαλεπαίνουσιν ότι he όργι-σθεΐσιν έζεστι πάντα ποιεΐν, διά τούτο συνεχώς οργίζονται. 6 δε αγαθός αρχών, ώσπερ συ, τα-ναντία επιτηδεύει· ούδενος μεν επιθυμεί διά τα πάντα οϊεσθαι έχειν, φείδεται δε τών ηδονών διά το μηδεμιάς αν άπορησαι όρεχθείς, δικαιότερος δε τών άλλων εστίν, άτε πάσι παρέχων την δικαιοσύνην, ηδεται δε τοι ς πόνοις, ότι έκων πονεΐ, αγαπά δε τούς νόμους, ότι ού δεδοικε.
Και ταύτα όρθιος υπολαμβάνει. τινι μεν γαρ φρονησεως δει πλείονος η τω περί τοσούτων βου-λευομένω; τινι δε άκριβεστέρας δικαιοσύνης η τω μείζονι τών νόμων; τινι δε σωφροσύνης έγκρα-4 τεστέρας η ω πάντα εξεστι; τινι δε ανδρείας μείζονος η τω πάντα σωζοντι; και τοίνυν τω μεν άλλων άρζοντι πολλών τούτο μεν δαπανης δει παμπόλλης, τούτο δε στρατοπέδου και πεζικών 1 ου δικ·αἱω?] οόδε καλώς Enipcrius.
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Take, for example, most men who hold unbridled power—because they have the power to obtain everything-, they crave everything- ; because justice is lodged in their hands, for this reason they arc unjust ; because they do not fear the laws, they do not even believe in their existence :	because they arc not
compelled to labour, they never erase their luxurious living· ; because no one defends himself when maltreated, they never cease maltreating ; because they lack no pleasure, they never get their till of it ; beeause no one censures them openly, they miss no occasion for unjust criticism ; because no one wishes to hurt their feelings, for this reason thry display ill-temper toward everyone ; because they have it in their power to do anything when enraged, for this reason they are continually in a rage. On tin* other hand, the good ruler, such as you arc, practises tilt-opposite conduct—he covets nothing for the reason that he feels he lias everything ; he is sparing· in his pleasures for the reason that he would lack for no pleasure lie might crave ; he is more just than any other man inasmuch as lie provides justice for all : lie delights in labour because lu· labours of his own accord ; he cherishes the laws because In· dot's not fear them.
Moreover, he is right in reasoning so. l'<>r who needs ampler wisdom than he who deliberates on so many matters ? Who needs stricter justice than lie who is superior to the laws ? Who ni tuls more steadfast self-control than lie to whom anything is permissible ? Who needs greater cour;ii;c than he who is tin- preserver of all ? Furthermore, 1h· who is to govern many others needs, not only very g«vat outlay of wealth, but also armies, both infantry and cavalry.
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καί ιππικών, ετι θε τειχώΐ’ και νεών και μηχανημάτων, ει μέλλει καθεξειν μεν τους υπηκόους, άμυικΐσθαι he τούς πολεμίους, ear he τις άφιστήται της αρχής, καταστρέφεσθαι ,1 το	αύτοΰ κρατείν
πάντων άόαπαΐ’ωτατον και απραγμονεστατον eon και άκινόυνότατον ούτε γάρ πoλυhάπaιΌς ούτε εργώόης ούτε επισφαλής ο του εγκρατούς άνθρώ-7του βίος· ἀλλ’ όμως τοιοΰτυν ον πάντων χαλεπώ-τατον πεφυκεν.
Γ» Έπει Σaphavάπaλλoς εκείνος ο θρυλουμενος είχε μεν Nu’or, είχε he βαβυλώνα, τ ας μέγιστος των πρότερον γεγενημενων πόλεων, ύπήκουε αύτώ πάντα τα έθνη τα νεμόμενα την ετεραν ήπειρον μέχρι των σοικήτευν της γης λεγομένων βασιλείας he ούόεν ήν αύτω προσήκον, ου μάλλον ή των σηπομενων τινι νεκρών, βουλευεσθαι μεν γάρ ή οικάζειν ή στρατηγείν ούτε εβουλετο ούτε εόύνατο.
ϋ εν he τοΐς βασιλείοις άποόιόράσκων εις την γυναι-κωνΐτιν καθήστο επί χρυσηλάτου κλίνης άναβάόην υπό άλουργεσι παστοις, όόσπερ ο Ορηνουμενος υπό τω ν γυναικών "λόωνις, οξντερον φθεγγόμενος ευνούχων, τον μεν τράχηλον άποκλίνων, ύπο he αργίας και σκιάς λευκός και τρεμων, το σώμα πελιόνόςβ τούς he οφθαλμούς άναστρεφων, ώσπερ ςξ αγχόνης■ ον ούκ ήν όιαγνώναι τών παλλακών. καίτοι χρόνον τινα κατεσχεν, ως εόόκει, την αρχήν
1 κατ α στ ρ ϊ lie σθ α ι Kniperills : καταστρεφεσθαι.
- λευκός . . . ττελι'όνός \ λευκός τό σώμα και τρεμων, το χρώμα ττελώνός Kmpt-i'ius,
1 Assiirljani]>al, hist of tin· μ'1'fut Assyriim rulers, i>.(,·. Herodotus (■>. 1.10) speaks only of liis wealth ; Dio's iiccoimf of liis i-tfViiiiiiuc-y and indolence may have been drawn from ftcsiiis. Sec Diodorus Siculus 2. 2.c>-'Js.
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and in addition fortifications, ships, and engines of war, if he is to control his subjects, defend himself against the foe. and, should some one try to revolt from his authority, reduce him to subjection. However, to control one’s self is of all things least costly, least difficult, least dangerous ; for neither costly nor laborious nor precarious is the life of the man of self-control ; yet for all that, though so desirable, it is naturally the most difficult thing of all.
For instance, the famous Sardanapallus1 whose name is a by-word, held Nineveh and Babylon as well, the greatest cities that bad yet existed, and all the nations which occupy the second continent,2 as far what are called the uninhabited parts of the earth, were subject to him : but to kingship he could lay πο claim, no more than could some rotting corpse. For the fact is, he neither would nor could take counsel or give judgement or lead troop·-. On the contrary, it was his custom to slip away into the women's quarters in his palace and there sit with legs drawn up on a golden couch, sheltered by purple bed-hangings, just like the Adonis who is lamented by the women,3 his voice .shriller than that of eunuchs, his neck lolling to one side, his face pale and twitching from indolence and living· in the shade, his body livid, his eyes upturned as if he M ere being throttled— in short, one whom it would be impossible to distinguish from his concubines. And yet for ;i time, as it seemed,
2	Asia.
3	As early as the fifth century Athenian women honoured him with a two-day festival in which the lament was prominent ; of. Aristophanes, Lysistrata 3SD. Λ celebration in Alexandria forms the background of Theocritus' fifteenth idyl; cf. also Icon's Lament in Edmonds, (/reek linn,lie Poets (L.C.L.), pp. 386-39.5.
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είκη φερομενην, ώσιτερ ναϋν δίχα κυβερνήτου πολ-λάκις άλοψε'νην μηδενός κατεχοντος εν τ (ρ πελάγει κατά τύχην, ενδίας επεχονσης- εττειτα ολίγος κλν-7 δωΐ’ επαρθείς καί ραδίως εν κύμα επεκλνσεν. και. δη καί άρμα ίδεΐν εστιν ονδενός ηνίοχο Οντος εν άγώνι ρεμβόμενον, ο νίκης μεν ονκ αν ~βτε τνχοι, ταράττει δε και άττόλλναι τον εγγύς οχλον των θεατών.
Ούτε γάρ άφρων βασιλεύς εσται ποτε, ου μάλλον η τυφλός ηγεμών όδον γενοιτ αν, ούτε άδικος, ον μάλλον η και·ων σκολιός και άνισος άλλου ττροσ-δεόμενος κανόνος, ούτε δειλός, ον μάλλον η λέων ελάφον λαβίοι’ φνχην η σίδηρος κηρόν και μολιβδου μαλακιότερος. τινι δ’ ισχνροτερας εγκράτειας προσήκον1 η τω ττλείστων μεν ηδονών εν μεσω ζώντι, ττλείστα δε πράγματα διοικονντι, ελαχίστην δε σχολήν άγοντι, υπέρ μεγίστων δε καί πλείστων φροντίζοντι;
1 ττροσηκον Kliipi'l'ius : προσήκεν.
1 Nintvch fell in h.c.. some years after the death of A.s.surbanipa]. The story of Sardanapallus, as told by Ctesias, however, is not that of the historical ruler. In the ('.reck account Sanlanapalhis was the last king- of the Assyrians,
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he maintained his empire.1 though it λνη* drifting aimlessly, just as, for instance, a ship without a hehiiMii;m. rovino· on the sea. with no one in control, as fate directs, so long as fair weather holds ; then, should a little sea arise, even a single wave easily swamps it. Yes. and one may also see a chariot, with no one holding the reins, wobbling crazily in a race, a chariot which, while it could never win a victory, nt'verthelt'ss throws into confusion and even works destruction in the mob of spectators near the course.
Nay. there will never be a foolish k'mjx any more than there could be a blind guide for a traveller : nor an unjust king' any more than a crooked, uneven measuring-rod needing a second rod to ‘-et it straight ; nor a timid king any more than a lion with the spirit of a deer, or than iron softer than wax or lead. On the contrary, to whom appropriately belongs a sterner self-control than to him who lives Mirrounded by the greatest number of pleasures, who administers the greatest number of affairs, w ho has the least leisure, and who is concerned over the greatest and most numerous problems ?
who burned himself together with his treasures and concubines when he foresaw the capture of Nineveh.
THE SIXTY-THIRD DISCOURSE : ON FORTUNE (I)
The authenticity of this encomium on Fortune was denied long ago by Emperius, and his judgement has been reaffirmed by Arniin. The criteria are stylistic : there is a notable disregard of hiatus, a phenomenon not to he expected of an able sophist in a composition such as this—Arniin cites the particularly objectionable passage in § 5 : πολλά δέ αΰτη ϊχουσα χρώματα έοικότα αφρώ ήμαγμίνω (φήρμοσΐ ττ} γραφή — and the subject matter is treated in a dull and uninspired fashion. The one redeeming feature of the document is the anecdote, elsewhere recorded only by Sextus Empiricus, of .Apelles and his sponge.
Although Tycht· appears in Hesiod's Theogony among the projreny of Trthys and Oceamis and is occasionally named l>y poets of later date, notably Pindar, the personification seems not to have taken firm hold upon Greek imagination. With the Romans, however, the case was different, and Tyche in her Latinized form, Fortnna, received ample honours as a deity in many parts of the Empire, beinsr intimately associated with the ruling house.
as
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Οι άνθρωποι εοίκασι προς την τύχην Βιακεΐσθαι ον τρόπον οι πλόοντες προς τους ανόμους τους φορούς1· άσμεΐ'οι γαρ προσκαρτερονσι τω Βρομώ, και2 οΐς αν ό άνεμος παρη, εκείνοι3 ηλθον οπού ηθελον, οι Be άπολειφθεντες εν πελάγει μόσιρ μάτην οΒύρονται· ούτως ου ν και της τύχης παρουσης μεν χαίρειν και ηΒεσθαι τούς ανθρώπους, μη παρουσης Be λύπην εχειν και απορίαν. πάντα γάρ εκ της Βαίμονος ταύτης- και γάρ το άπορον εύπορον φαίνεται* και το άσθενες ισχυρόν καί το αισχρόν καλόν και ή πενία γίγνεται πλούτος.
Τύχης γουν iv θαλάττη γενομενης εύπλοεϊ ναΰς και εν de'pi φανείσης ευτυχεί γεωργός, καί φυχη γίγηθεν ύπό της τύχης αιωρονμόνη3 ■ el Be άπολίποι τύχη, 7τερίεισιν" ως ev τάφω τω σώματι. ούτε γάρ el λόγοι τις, ευδοκιμεί," ούτε ει πράττοι τις, επιτυγχάνει, ουδέ όφελος τι ευφυή γενεσθαι άπολιπού-σης τύχης. ταύτης γάρ μη παρούσης ούκ ήλθε8 παιΒεία ούόό άλλο τι αγαθόν, αλλά μην και αρετή τότε έργων ενεκεν θαυμάζεται, όταν παρη τύχη· ει 1 φοροΰς I><-iskt- : σφοδρούς.
- καί ilcli'tcd by Λ mini,
3 εκείνοι] εκεί τε Λ mini.
1 φαίνεται deleted by Arnim.
■’ αίωρουμενη Ι*’ 111JIIS : γεωργονμενη.
6 περίεισιν with Γ Γ> Μ : ττεριΐηαιν ΓΙΙ, περίεστιν Kiuperins.
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Mankind seems to fVrl toward Fortune as sailors do toward the winds that waft them on their way : for sailors gladly and with vigour apply themselves to their course, and those who have the breeze reach the port for -which they aimed, while those who are abandoned by it in the midst of the open sea lament to no η vail :	so too avIh-ii men have Fortune with them
thev rejoice and ;m· μ·]ad, l>uf when she is absent they are grieved find distressed. Yes, everything' is the work of this goddess, for indeed when she is present the difficult appears easy, tilt; weak strong, the ugly beautiful, and poverty turns to wealth.
For instance, when Fortune comes at sea a ship has fair sailing·, and when she shows herself in the atmosphere a. farmer prospers. Moreover. ;i man's spirit rejoices when uplifted by Fortune, yet should Fortune fail, it goes about in its body as in a tomb. For neither does a man win approval if lie speaks, nor does he succeed if hr acts, nor is it any advantage to have been born a man of genius when Fortune fails. For when she is not present learning not forthcoming, nor any other good thing;. Why. even valour «rains recognition for its achievements only when Fortune 7 8
7 ευδοκιμεί PH : επαινεΐν όοκεϊ UliM, ευπορεί .Sonny.
8 ovk ήλθε] ου προήλθε Gasda.
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δε άφεθείη μόνη, λόγος ear Ι καλού πράγματος άπρακτος. αϋτη πολεμούντων μιν ear ι νίκη και ειρήνην άγόντων ομόνοια και γαμυύντων έννοια και ερώντων ηδονή καί όλως ή επί παντί τω1 γιγνο-μενω ευπραγία.
Γην όταν καταλίπη τύχι/, τότε καί σείεται και τρεμει καί τα επ' αυτής καλά διαρριπτεΐ■ καί2 τοΰτο γης νόσημα, μή παρούσης τύχης.3 ως γάρ* ναΰς είκή φερεται καί ταχύ βυθίζεται, κυβερνήτου στερο-μενη, καί ως τείχη κατεπεσε θεμελίων πονησάντων, οντιο πόλις εις φθοράν όλη χωρεΐ σπάνει τύχης. Άθήναί ποτε τοίς ρήτορσιν ήδικήθησαν5 καί ήγετο λημοσθενης, ούκετι τής τύχης επισκοπούσης τάς ’Αθήνας. εμοί δε δοκεΐ καί ουρανός τύχην εχειν, όπόταν6 αιθρίαν εχη, μή σκότος.
Όράν δε χρή καί το εύμήχανον αυτής, ήδη γοΰν τις εκπεσιον νεώς εν πελάγει ευπόρησε τον ζήν, ελθούσης τύχης. άξιον δε είπεΐν καί το συμβάν α πο τής τύχης Άπελλή τω ζωγράφο). ως γάρ λόγος, ίππον ούχί εξ εργασίας αλλά εκ πολέμου εποίει- νφηλος ήν τω αύχενι καί επανεστως καί τα ωτα όρθιος καί δριμνς τάς όφεις, ως εκ πολέμου παρών, τον εκ τον δρόμον θυμόν εν ταϊς όφεσιν εχων, οι δε πόδες ύπεφεροντο“ εν τω άερι, μικρά
1 τω Bally : τὥ. 2 Βιαρριπτεΐ· /cat] Βιαρριπτεΐταο Reiskc.
3 τοΰτο γής . . . τύχης deleted by van Herwerden.
1 ως γάρ Rude, ιός δὲ Wilainowitz : ώσπερ.
3 τοϊς ρήτορσιν ήδικήθησαν Capps, εις ρήτορας ήδίκησαν Elll-pcrins : εις ρήτορας ήδικήθησαν.
6	όπόταν Dindorf: οπότε αν.
7	ύπεφεροντο Arnim : επεφέροντο or άνεφεροντο.
1 Though the text is corrupt, the allusion seems to refer lo llio 1 kirjKtlus affair. Several Athenian politicians were 36
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is present ; on the other hand, if valour should he left to itself it is just a word, productive of no noble action. In time of war Fortune means victory ; in time of peace, concord ; at a marriage, goodwill; with lovers, enjoyment—in short, success in each and every undertaking.
When Fortune deserts h land, then that land is shaken and trembles and tosses the lovely things upon it in all directions—this too a disease of the earth, Fortune not being present. Again, as a ship moves aimlessly and founders quickly when deprived of a pilot, or as fortifications crumble when foundations are damaged, so a city goes to utter ruin for lack of Fortune. Athens was once wronged by its orators and Demosthenes was haled to prison,1 all because Fortune no longer was watching over Athens. But, methinks, even the sky has Fortune, when it has clear weather instead of darkness.
But one should consider also the resourcefulness of the goddess. For example, there have been times when a man who had fallen overboard from a ship at sea was able to save his life because Fortune came to his aid. Moreover, what happened to Apelles the painter because of Fortune deserves recounting.3 For, as the story goes, he was painting a horse—not a work-horse but a war-horse. Its neck was high and arched, its ears erect, its eyes fierce, like one come not from work but from war, Avitli the spirit of the charge in their glance, and its feet were rising in the
suspected of embezzlement and Demosthenes was even lodged in prison.
2 Apelles flourished in the time of Philip and Alexander. His fame as a painter was such that many stories gathered about his name ; this particular story is recorded also by Sextus Empiricus, Outlines of Pi/rrlimhm 1.
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φανοντες άνά μέρος τής γής. καί ο ηνίοχος ex par ει του χαλιι·ου, τό πολεμικόν σάλενμα του Ιππον απο ρυτήρος αγχών. άπαντα δε εχούσης τής εικονος εοικότα ελειπεν άφροΰ χρώμα, οΐον αν γενοιτο μιγεντος αίματος καί ύγροΰ κατά συνεχή μΐζιν, διώκοντος μεν του άσθματος το υγρόν των στο-μάτων, άφρίζοντος δε τή κοπή του πνεύματος, αίμα δε επιρραινονσης τω άφρω τής εκ του χαλινόν ύβρεως. ον δη ευπορεί γράφειν ίππον αφρόν κεκμηκότος εν άγώνι. απορών δε επί πλέον, τέλος άπαλγήσας ενεσεισε περί τούς χαλινούς τή γραφή την σπογγιάν. πολλά δε αυτή εχουσα χρώματα, εοικότα άφρω ήμαγμενω εφήρμοσε τή γραφή1 τό χρώμα. Άπελλής δε Ιδιον εχάρη τω εν άπογνώσει τύχης όργιο και ετελεσεν ον διά τής τέχνης, άλλα διά τής τύχης την γραφήν.
Τι δε άλλο 'Πρακλεα μέγιστοι· εποίησεν; αλλα. yap και λέοντα αγά ας επνιξε καί πτηνά ζώα εδίωξε του άερος, καί τον έλους την νδραν αφειλετο, συντρίφας αυτής τάς κεφαλής, καί ονκ εφόβησεν αυτόν ο περί τον ’Κρνμανθον κάπρος, άλλα καί επί την εσπεραν ήλθε καί τον εκεί φντον τον καρπόν εκόμισε. Τηρυόνου δε τας βοας αφειλετο καλας ονσας, καί Λι ομήδη τον ώρα κ α ενουθετησεν ΐπποις σίτοι’ διδόναι, μη άνθρώπους, εσθιειν, τας τε Αμαζόνας, οτι ειεν γυναίκες, ήλεγξεν. άπαντα δε ταντα επραττεν επόμενης αύτω τύχης.
1 ττ/ γμαφί) Heiske : της γραφψ.
1 (>ιι r aut^r has hen· listed eight of the foiiioii.s “ labours ” of Heracles. The reniaininfi four were till* capture of tin Cerynean hind, tile cleaning of the Alihan	the van-
,|iiiCirm<r of tile Ort-tjin bull, and the thrft of Orberns.
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air, touching the- ground lightly one after (he other. Moreover, the driver had a firm grip on the reins, throttling· the martial gallop of the horse in mid-career. But though the picture had everything- true to life, there was lackin')· a colour wherewith to depict troth such as there would be when blood and saliva have mixed in constant intermingling, the panting breath driving before it the moisture of the lips and forming froth because of laboured breathing, while the cruel bit spattered blood upon the froth. So. then, Apelles knew not. how to represent froth of a horse wearied in action. But as he was more and more perplexed, finally in a fit of desperation lie hurled sponge at the painting, striking it near the bit. But the sponge, containing ns it did many colours, which when taken together resembled l>lood\ froth, fitted its colour to the painting. And at the sijrht Apelles was delighted by what Fortum* h;ul accomplished in his moment of despair and finished his painting, not through his art, but through the aid of Fortune.
Again, what else was it that mack; Heracles most mighty ? Why, he not only throttled and choked to death a linn, pursued winded creatures of the air, ejected the Hydra from the swamp, cnishino· its heads, and refused to be frightened by the boar which haunted Erymanthus ; hr even journeyed to tin* West and bore away I lie fruit of the tret* which grew there. Moreover, ho carried off the cattle of Ger-yones, line animals that they were, admonished Diomedes the lhraci.in to jrivr his; horses grain, not men. to oat, and proved the Amazons to be mere women.1 But nil these exploits he was able to accomplish because Fortune attended him.
DIO CHRYSOSTOM
’Έχει δ’ ου κακώς ουδέ τα των παλαιών αινίγματα 77€/3ι αυτήν. οι μέν γάρ ειτί ζυροΰ έστησαν αυτήν, οι δε επί σφαίρας, οι δε πηδάλιον έ'δωκαν κρατεΐν οι δε τα κρείττω γράφοντες το της ’Αμάλθειάς εδοσαν κέρας πλήρες και βρυον ταΐς ώραις, δ εν μάχη Ηρακλής ’Αχελώου άπέρρηξεν. το μεν οΰν ξυρόν το απότομον της ευτυχίας μηνύει· η 8e σφαίρα ότι εύκολος η μεταβολή αυτής εστιν εν κινήσει γάρ τυγχάνει πάντοτε ον τό θειον, το 8e πηδάλιον δηλοΐ ότι κυβερνά τον τών ανθρώπων βίον ή τύχη. τό δέ τής Άμαλθείας κέρας μηνύει την τών αγαθών δόσιν τε και ευδαιμονίαν, μη όνομά-ζωμεν οΰν κακήν τινα τύχην ουδέ γάρ την αρετήν λέγει τις είναι κακήν ουδέ τό αγαθόν κακόν. 1 * 3
1	'Fhc ('reeks used tin- word aenigmata to denote that which was not plainly stated hut rather hinted.
a The “ razor’s edge ” to denote fine balance is a figure as old as Homer; ef. Iliad 10. 178.
3	According to Apollodorns. Bibliotheca 2. 7. 5, Heracles fought with the river-god Achelous for the hand of Doianeira. Having broken off one of the horns of Acheloiis, who took
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Moreover, the riddles 1 of the ancients in their representations of Fortune are not without merit. For instance, some have placed her on a razor's edge.2 others on a sphere, others have given her a rudder to wield, while those who depict her most effectively have given her the horn of Amaltheia. full to overflowing with the fruits of the seasons, the horn which Heracles in battle broke off from Ac-heloiis.3 Now the razor’s edge betokens the abruptness with which good fortune changes ; the sphere, that change of fortune is easy, for the divine power is. in fact, ever in motion : the rudder indicates that Fortune directs the life of men : and the horn of Amaltheia calls attention to the giving of pood tiling and prosperity. Let us not. then, call any fortune evil : for one docs not say that virtue is evil, or that ijoodnes'i is
the form of a bull, Heracles restored it to him in exchange for the. horn of Amaltheia, daughter of Ilaenionius which had the power of bestowing abundant food and drink in answer to the prayer of him who possessed it. Sophocles describes briefly but vividly the encounter with Achdoiis in Ills Wrnchinine (ΛΟΙ.-ΛΠΟ).
VOL. V
THE SIXTY-FOURTH DISCOURSE :
OX FORTUNE (II)
Tins laudation of the gO<lcle>s Fortune, tlionjrl) longer than the foregoing, is hardly on a higher level. Λ mini was doubtless correct in deminjr it a place anion,”· the uvnninc works of Dio. There is a monotony in its phrasing which one would be reluctant to associate with him, and also a certain indifference toward hiatus. Hul more objection;!blc still is a tedious parade of erudition, ranging all the way from the commonplaces of myth and history to points .so nlv-rure that one is tempted to ascribe them to the fertile imagination of the author. Was it his purpose to ovtrawr witli his learning a less erudite company ?
Where was his address dtlivtred ? In is I ΛΙ? he lni«vs the ancestry of his hearers to \thens ria Euboea. Ills account sounds a bit fanciful and the twofold migration from Athens is not found *'l.sowhere in Ο reek tradition, so that it is impossible to identify with certainty the ρ«·ορ1<· to whom he is speaking. However, Strabo (.5. i iti) reports thnt, after the original settlement of Naples by citizens of ( mime, additional settlers later came from Athens. Furthermore, a Neapolitan coin of about the middle of the fifth century h.i. depicts Pallas wearing an olive crown, and at some time or other the name Phaleron cairn.· to be associated with Naples. Finally, the complimentary remarks n<rarc)in&· the city in which the address was being ddhvred seem to tit Xapks better than any other likely possibility. It might seem .surprising, however, that the Naples of the first century of our era should still cherish the memory of Athenian contribution to its parent stock. Possibly our Discourse was addressed to a select group of Neapolitans, who, however unintdligently, strove to keep alive traditions of ancient days.
1-3
π 4. II ΕΙ * 1 'Π XIΙΣ λΕΥΎϊΛΌΣ
Τα γιγνόμενα παρά των άνθρώττοη> εις την τύχην έγκληματα μέγιστα αν εγωγε θείην υπέρ αυτής εγκώμια. τάς γονν άδηλους των πραγμάτων μετα-βολάς εις τ αυτήν άναφέρουσι, και οίς άπο γνώμης έπιχειρήσαντες διήμαρτον, τούτων άφηρήσθαι νο-μίζουσιν ύπο1 τής τύχης, ως πάντα περιποιεΐν, ei θελήσαι, δυναμύνης. άκούσαις δ’ αν αιτιωμενων αυτήν και γεωργίαν και εμπόρων και πλουσίων επι τοΐς χρήμασι και καλώι' επι τοΐς σώμασι και 11 αινείας επι τω ανδρι καί Κροίσου επι τω παιδί και Άστυάγους ήττηθέντος και Ι Ιολυκρατου? εάλω κότος. και \\έρσαι δε εμεμφο\’το την τυχΐ]ν μετά την Κύρου σφαγήν και Μακεδόνες μετά τήν Αλεξάνδρου τελευτήν.
’Ήδη δε τινα και τω ν ιδίων παθών τή τύχη προφέρονσιν, ή λΐήδεια τοι’ έρωτα, ό Mi8as' τήν
1 νττο Kriske : από.
1	rantheiii, wife of Abraclatas, kiiijr of Susa, was taken captive by Cyrus. Through her efforts Abradatas accepted service with Cyrus and was slain fighting for him. Pantheia committed suicide at his prove. Xenophon devotes much space to the tale in his Cyropnedeia but lie fails to note anywhere that Pantheia blamed Fortune.
2	Warned in a dream, ( nu sns vainly tries to save his son Atys ; cf. Herodotus l. :>l-3A
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The charges which men lay to the account of Fortune I would consider to be highest encomia in her favour. For example, the inscrutable vicissitudes in their affairs they ascribe to her. and whenever they unwisely set their hands to certain projects and meet with failure they imagine they have been robbed of their purposes by her, since, in their opinion, she could do any and every thing if she only λυοπΜ. Again, you may hear farmers, shippers, and men υί' wealth blaming her for their loss of money, dandies for their persons. Pantheia for her husband.1 Croesus for his son.2 Astvao-es lor his defeat.3 and Polycrates for his capture.4 Moreover, the Persians blamed Fortune after the slaying of Cyrus.5 ;i^ did the Mnoedonians after Alexander β death.
Furthermore, men even reproach Fortune for some of their own emotional wraknesso^—Medea for her
3	Learning that his daughter is fated to bear a son who will bring min on her father. Asiyages tries to thwart fate, hut to no avail, and he is dethroned by that son (Cyrus) ; L-f. Herodotus 1. 107-Ι.Ί0.
4	Though warned by soothsayers, Polycrates, lyrant of Samos, is taken oaptivi-;inil crucified by the Persian Oroe'te^ ; vt'. Herodotus l.’O-l ij.
5	Though warned in a dream. Cyrus is slain by Tomyris, the nomad quern : cf. Herodot us I. ?0.5-?1i>.
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ευχήν, ή Φαίδρα τήν δια βολήν, 6 Άλκ μαιών ότι επλανάτο, 6 ’Oρέστης ότι εμαίνετο. ερώ δε ύμΐν τινα και Κύπριον λόγον, ει βουλεσθε. ήνεγκεν ο παλαιός βίος και ενδόξους γυναίκας, 'Ροδογουνην πολεμικήν, Σεμίραμιν βασιλικήν, Σαπφω μουσικήν, ϊιμάνδραν καλήν ουτω και £ν Κυπρω Σημώνασσα εγενετο, πολιτική τε όμοΰ γυνή και νομοθετική. :5 τρεις εθηκεν αυτή τοΐς Κυπρίοις νόμους· τήν μοι-χενθεΐσαν κειραμενην πορνεύεσθαι· θυγάτηρ αυτής εμοιχεύθη και τήν κόμην άπεκειρατο κατα τον λ’όμον και επορνεύετο. τον αυτόν αποκτειναντα άταφον ρίπτεσθα γ δεύτερος οντος Σημωνάσσης νόμος· τρίτος λοστέ μή λιποκτεΐναι βουν άρότριον. όυοΐν δε αυτή παίδων άρρενων όντων, ό μεν επι τω βουν αποκτεΐναι άπεθανε- τον δε αυτόν αιτοι κτείναντα ουκ εθαφεν. ή δε τέως μεν εκαρτερεί και απαις ουσα και νομοθετούσα, ίδοΰσα δε βουν επι μοσχω άπολλυμενω μυκωμενην και τήν ε αυτής εν άλλω συμφοράν γνωρίσασα, τήξασα χαλκόν εις αυτόν ήλατο. καί ήν εκεί πύργος αρχαίος ανδριάντα χάλκεον εχων, χαλκω εντετηκότα και προς ασφάλειαν του Ιδρύματος και προς μίμημα του 1 2 3
1	.\letlea, in liis tragedy of that name, is depicted by Euripides as resentful for th«* evil results of her passion for Ja-.on hut without reinoiM* for her own misdeeds.
2	Midas owed his ruin to his prayer that all that he might touch should turn to gold.
3	Instead of feeling shame lx-rauv* of 1km· passion for her stepson llippolytns. rimedra at her death leaves a false
aifusiition tlia	ΐ s,-s his dentil I,	do : ef. Euripidis’ llip-
/mh/tn.s.		
4‘ Hntli Alcm	aeon ;iixl < )r<*stcs wci	·<■ pursued by the Furies
for mat ric-iclt·.	In Euripides' Iphi</e	m in amnu<i the Taiirinns
(-s blames	\l»ollo as Hi.· author	of his i-i-iinc.
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passion,1 Midas for his prayer.2 Phaedra for her false accusation,3 Alcmaeon for his wandering,4 Orestes for his madness. But I will tell vou also a certain Cyprian tale if you wish. The days of old produced women of distinction as well as men— Iihodogune the warrior,5 6 Semiramis the queen.8 Sappho the poetess, Timandra the beauty 7 : just so Cyprus too had its Demonassa.8 a woman giftrd in both statesmanship and law-giving. She ^avc the people of Cyprus the following· three laws : a woman guilty <>f adultery shall have her hair cut off and Ik* a harlot—her daughter became an adulteress, had her hair cut off according to the law, and practised harlotry ; whoever commits suicide shall be cast out without burial —this was the second law of Demonassa ; third, a law forbidding the slaughter of a plough-ox. Of tin* two sons which slu· had. the our met his death for having slain an ox. while the other, who slew himself, she refrained from burying. Now for a time she not only bore with fortitude the loss of her children but also persevered in her regulations : but having observed a cow lowing· in sorrow over a calf which was dying, and having recognized her own misfortune in the case of another, Demonassa melted bronze and leaped into the molten mass. And there used to be at that place an ancient tower holding a bronze image, an image embedded in bronze, both in order to insure the stability of the statue and also as a
5	Daughter of Mithradates I and wife of Demetrius Nica-tor ; cf. Or. ~’i. 7.
6	St-mi-mythical queen of Assyria, frequently named as Viuilder of the walls of Nineveh or Babylon.
7	Probably the mistress of Aldbiades ; ef. Plutarch,
„llcibiades 39.
8	Nothing is known of Demonassa of Cyprus.
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διηγήματος· επιγραφή δε επί τινος στήλης πλησίον, σοφή μεν ήμην, άλλα πάντ ούκ ευτυχής.
Φερε ούν μή ερήμην ή τύχη άλισκέσθω μηδε φοβώμεθα τον τών κατηγορουντων θόρυβον, ίσως γάρ αν τι ήμΐν προς τό είπεΐν ευ και αυτή συλλάβοι.’ δοκοΰσιν οι τεχνιται πρώτοι’1 2 τω τρέπω τής κατασκευής την δύναμιν αυτής δεδηλωκεναι. πρώτον μεν γάρ έστηκεν έτοιμη προς τα έργα, είτα τή μεν δεξιά χειρ'ι πηδάλιον κατέχει, καί, ως αν3 ε’ίποι τις, ναυτίλλεται. τί δε άρα τούτο ήν; πότερον ως μάλιστα τών πλεόντων τής τύχης δεόμενων, ή διότι τον β ιον ήμοη' έος τινα μεγάλην ναΰν κυβερνά και -αντος σώζει τους έμ.πλέόντας; ’Ασσυρίους μέχρι τής Σ,αρδαναπάλου τρυφής, Μ ήδους μέχρι τής Κόρου τροφής,*	11 έρσας μέχρι τής διαβάσεο)ς,
’Αθηναίους μέχρι τής άλώσεως, Κροΐσον μέχρι Ί,όλωνος;
ήν Oίδίπους τό πρώτον ευτυχής άνήρ. ή τύχη γάρ αύτώ το μηδέν παθεΐν περιποιουμένη5 τό άγνοεΐν έδωκεν, όπερ όμοιοι' ήν τω μή παθεΐν. εΐτα άμα της ευτυχίας επαόσατο και του γιγνώ-σκειν ήρξατυ. έγό) δε6 και τήν εκείνον πήρωσιν ευτυχίαν καλώ. Ί έλλος' μεν γέιρ βλεπέτω τους
1	After συλλάβοι Λ mini suspects a lacuna.
2	πρώτον deleted by Emperius.
3	αν added by Emperius.
4 τροφής] αρχής Dindorf.
5 πίριποιονμίνη PH : πιριποιησαμένη l BM.
6	Se added by Λ mini.
7 Τέλλο? Casaubon : τέλος or πίλλος.
1 Niiuck, 7iidrsj). I J I.
2	Cf. Or. W. ?.	3 Of. Or. (iJ. 5-l>.
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representation of the story ; and near-by on a tablet there was an inscription :
Wise was I. yet in everything ill-starred.1
Well then, let not Fortune be condemned unheard, and let us; not. fear the elamour of those who aeeuse her. l or perhaps even she herself might aid us somewhat in speaking· well of her. Jn the first plaee. the artists are believed to have lvvcaled her power by the way they have equipped her. For, to begin with, she stands ready for her l;isks ; secondly, in her right hand she holds α rudder and, as one might say, she is sailing a ship. But why, then, was this ? Was it in the belief that sailors more than others need Fortune, or was it because she steers our lives like some great ship - and preserves nil on board—the Assyrians until tilt* wanton luxury of Sardanapalus 3 : the Medes until the rearing of Cyru^ ; the Persian·* until they crossed the sea 1 ; the Athenians until their capture 4 5 * ; Croesus until the visit of Solon : ft At ΓιγΊ ;i fortunate man was Oedipus.7 Yes, for Fortune, trying· to provide freedom from suffering, granted him ignorance, which was tantamount to freedom from suffering. Then at one and the same time lie reached the end of his good fortune and began to understand, l'nr my part I call even his blindness «rood fortune.* For let Tellur behold
4	To invade Greece.
5	At the doM- of the Peloponnesian War.
tt One of the most famous tales in Herodotus (1. ‘J9-33).
7	Nauck, T.G.F., Euripides, frag. 157.
s In the Of (I ip ns Rex of Sophocles, at first self-confident anil happy, on learning that lie lias slain hi? father and married his mother. Oedipus puts out hi* eyes : cf. especially verses 136i)-138o.
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παΐδας και Κυόίππη και Αιόλος και ει τις άλλος ήν πατήρ ευτυχής- Οίδίπους he εκ της έτηρώσεως αισχρά κερόανεϊ (θάματα.
Ύή he έτερο. των χαρών ή θεός καρπούς ετοίμους κατέχει συνειλεγμένους, μηνύουσα τό πλήθος των αγαθών άπερ αυτή hihojai ν. τούτο ήν α ρα και χρυσού ν γένος και νήσοι μακαρων τινες, α υτοματας έχουσαι τροφός, και 'Ηρακλέονς κέρας και Κυκλώπων βίος, ότι τοΐς πονήσασι τον βίον1 αυτόματη λοιπόν ή τών αγαθών αφθονία παραγιγνεται.
Υάνταλος be άρα επι γήριος αργός ήν1· διά τούτο αρα μέχρι τών χειλών ηύόαιμόνει και τοΐς οφθαλ-μοΐς μόνον ηύτυχει· τα πάντα he εκείνα άρπασθέντα ο’ίχεται και λίμνη και καρποί και τροφή και ποτόν υπό τής τύχης, οϋτω γ’ ιός ύπο πνεύματος.
’ ίΐνόμασται he ή τύχη και πολλοΐς τισιν εν αν-θρώποις όνόμασι, τό μεν ’ίσον αυτής νέμεσις, τό he έίόηλον ελπίς, τό he αναγκαίου μοίρα, το he δίκαιον θέμις, πολυώνυμός τις ιός αληθώς θεός και πολύτροπος. ταυτη επέθεσαν και γεωργοί Αήμητρος όνομα και ποιμένες Haro? και ναΰται Αευκοθέας και κυβερνήται Αι,οσκόρων.
1	After βίοι· Arnini deletes im rijs δεξιάς χειρός δεδήλωκει·,
2	Τάνταλος . . . ήν suspected by Arnini. 1 * 3
1	See 11( roilotus 1. MO.
- Arjfivc priestess whose sons, CU-obis and Biton, \vt:re rewarded for their piety by the irift of painless clentli ; cf. Herodotus 1. 31. 'I'hrir archaic statues may he seen at Delphi.
3	Aeolus had six sons and six daughters, each of whom enjoyed a happy wedded life : cf. (hli/sseif 10. 2-1-2.
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his children,1 and Cydippe,2 ;ind Aeolus.3 ami whoever else may have been fortunate as a parent ; yet bv liis blindness Oedipus
Will gain escape from shamcfJj sights.4
And, to rrsume, in her other hand the goddess holds fruits plucked and ready for u^e, indicating the multitude of good tilings she herself provides—this, you see, would be both Golden Age and isles of the Blest, as it were, with foods for the taking, and Horn of Heracles,3 and life of the Cyclopes 6 all in one, ^ince to those who have toiled for their living an abundance of <n>od things comes thereafter spontaneously. l»nt Tantalus, you know, was idle in old age ; on that account, therefore, he was prosperous only as far as bis lips, fortunate only with his eyes, while all those tilings lie longed for —lake, traits, food, and drink—vanished, snatched away by Fortune cis by a blast of -wind.7
Again, Fortune lias been (riven many names among men. Her impartiality has been named Nemesis or Retributive Justice : her obscurity. Elpis or Hope ; her inevitability. Moira or Fate : her righteousness, Themis or Law -truly a deity of many names and many ways. Farmers have ^iven her the name De-meter ; shepherds Pun ; sailors Leucothea ; pilots Dioscuri.8
I	Xauck, T.d.l·'., adesp. I -■>.
5 Called the Hom of Amalthda in Ur. (IS. 7.
II	For tlu> carefree life of tin* Cyclopes set* Odyssey 1). KKi-lll.
7 According to Apolloilonis (epitome L\ 1), Tantalus, mythical king of Phrygia, was punished for presumption, not for idleness.
* Tutelary deiti»^ of these respective callings.
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ρεια 6’ άρίζηλον μινύθει καί άδηλοι1 άέξει, pe la δέ τ’ ίθυνε ι σ κολιόν καί άγήνορα κάρφει. τούτο άρα ήν 6 'λεύς,1 κατέχουν μεν επί της δεξιάς τό όπλον, €7τι δέ τής αριστερός τδ σκήπτρον, οτ ι τοΐς πολεμικοίς των ανθρώπων καί βασιλείαν δί-δωσιν.
ΕΛτα Ευριπίδης τον ναύτην μέμφεται
άωρί πόντου κύματ εύρέος περώντα-καί διά των εξής επίτιμα λέγουν ότι
σμικραΐς επιτρέπονσιν αυτούς έλπίσιν.
J0 ώ παϊ λίνησαρχίδου, ποιητής μεν2 ήσθα, σοφός δέ ούδαμώς. ούτε γάρ πίττη* την φνχήν ούτε σχοι-νίοις έπιτρέπουσιν ουδέ4 τριδάκτυλον αυτούς σώζει ξύλον πεύκινον, άλλ’ επέτρεφαν βεβαίου καί μεγάλα) πράγματι, τή τύχη. ασθενές μέν πλούτος, αν τύχη μή παρή, άβέβαιον δέ φιλία μή συλλαμβανονσης τύχης, αϋτη σώζει και τον νοσοΰντα εν τω τέλει° καί τον νηχόμενον εν τή θαλάσση καί τον Άγα-μέμνονα επί των χιλίων νεών καί τον Όδυσσέα επί 11 τής σχεδίας φερόμενον. τί δέδοικας, ώ δειλέ; τό μήκος τής θαλάσσης φοβή; όφεται μέν σε ο ΓΙοσειδών καί παρακαλέσει τούς ανέμους καί την τρίαιναν λήφεται καί πάσας όροθυνεΐ τάς αέλλας, ούκ άποκτενεί δέ σέ" ή τύχη γάρ ου βούλεται.
1 After Zevs Arnim deletes ή τύχη.
- μίν Valckenaer : μεν μόνον or μόνον.
3 ovre γάρ ττίτττ] Einperius : οόδὲ γάρ πιτττ/ Ι Ἦ, οόδ’ ϊπίατη Π Ι, οόδ’ (πιστήριον Μ.
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With ease the eminent fie curbs, the meek
Exalts, makes straight the crooked, blasts the proud.1
This refers, of course, to Zeu--. h< tiding in his riglit hand his weapon 2 anil in his left his sceptre, for the reason that to martial men he gives kingship too.
Furthermore. Euripides eeiiMires the sailor Untimely seeking- to ero^ th<j broad sea’s waves 3 ; he also utters reproof in the following, when he says To ‘-lender hopes do they entrust them'-elves.
() son of Mnesarchides.·* you were a poet, to be sure, yet not at all wise ! For they entrust their lives to neither pitch nor ropes, nor is it a two-inch plank of pine that keep! them safe : liav. they entrust them to a Mire and mighty thing, Fortune. Λ weak thin# is wealth unless accompanied by Fortune ; an uncertain thing is friend'-hip unless Fortune bears a hand. She preserves alike the sick man in his extremity. the swimmer amidst the waves. Agamemnon sailing with hi1? thousand ships, and Odysseus drifting on his raft. What dost thou fear, thou craven : Dost fear the vastness of the sea ? Poseidon, indeed, will spy thee, summon his winds, ^eize his trident, and stir up all the blasts ; yet he will not slay thee, for Fortune wilK it not.
1	He.siod. Works anil /Jays 6-1.
2	The thunderbolt. Zeus is here viewed as a form nf Fortum·.
3	For this and the following verse sec Natick, T.G.F., Euripides, frag. 921.
4	The reference is to Euripides. 4 5
4 ovhe Crosby : ovre.
5	τέλ^ι] λέγ€ι Casaubon.
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ούτως rur κακά πολλά παθών άλόoJ κατά πόντον, είσόκεν άνθρώποισι διοτρεφόεσσι μιγείης. θεού λόγος ύπο τύχης νενικημενου.
12 Α vt η καί το1 τών ύμετόροη· προγόνων2 άρχαΐον γόνος, τών αυτοχθόνων καί πρώτων Αθηναίων, μητόρα [Αν την γην αύχοΰντας,3 * τροφόν δή την Αημητραν, όπώνυμον δε και σύμμαχον την ’Αθήναν, το μεν* πρόοτον τών ’Αθηνών εις Εύβοιαν εξηγαγεν ως δ’5 εκεί μόν όντας αυτούς ούτε η θάλασσα τερπειν ούτε η γη τρεφειν όδύνατο, και ουδό το αισχρόν εφερον του πράγματος, άντ’ ηπει-ρωτών νησιώται γει’όμενοι, δεύτερον η τύχη κρεΐσ-
13	σον εβουλεύσατο. σεμνή μόν γάρ Εύβοια ως αληθώς■ άλλόι τις υμών6 φέρειν ηδύνατο γηνΊ τρα-χειαν κατοικούν η θαλάσση στενή παροικών και πολλάς ανεχόμενος τών πραγμάτων μεταβολάς, τών εν τόρ ρεύματι γιγνομόνων πλείονας; νυν Βοιωτούς εδει φέρειν καί την Θηβαίων αναισθησίαν, εΐτα 5Αθηναίους, ονκετι ως παισίν ν μιν, άλλ’ ώς δούλοις χρωμόνους. διά τούτο άγαγοΰσα ενθάδε ίδρυσε, τη ετερα μεν8 τών χειροόν μηχανοομενη τε τον πλοΰν καί κατιθύνουσα, τη3 δε τους καρπούς άφθόνως διδοΰσά τε καί δωρουμεν η.
1	Λΰτη και το Emperilis : αύτηι· τούτων και Ι Β, αντη τούτων και Μ Ρ, αυτή τούτων και H.
2	After προγόνων Kmperius deletes ήν.
3	αύχοΰντας] αύχοΰν or αύχονντων Kei.ske.
I	After pev Kmperius deleter γάρ. 3 ώς δ’ St-ldcn : ὥστ\
υμών Kmperius : ημών.	7 γην Rciske : την.
κ ιόρυσΐ, τη Ιτ4.ρα μιν Jacobs : Ihpvae τεταμένων.
II	τη Valerius : τής.
1 Odyssey ό. o7T-:>?S; .spoken Ι>y i’usfidmi to Odysseus
after the loss of liis raft.
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Thus do thou wander πολύ upon the (Irrp.
With many an evil mischance, till the day
When thou dost meet with men beloved of Zeus.1 An utterance of a god vanquished by Fortune !
What is more, the aneiem stock of your ancestors, those autochthonous and earliest Athenians who boasted the soil as mother. Deim-ter as nurse, and Athena as namesake and ally. Fortune first led forth from Athens to Euboea ; but since if they remained there the sea could not please them nor tlie land support, and since also they could not endure the disgrace of what had happened, their having turned islanders instead of occupants of the mainland. Fortune made a second and a better plan. For though Euboea is truly a venerable island, ‘(till who among- you ever was able- to endure dwelling in a ruggeil land.2 or ΙηίΊιο· neighbour to narrow waters and subjeeted to mniiv shifts of condition, more numerous than the shifts of current in the strait ? 3 At one moment you must needs endure the Boeotians and the stupidity of the Thebans,4 and the next it was the Athenians, who treated you no longer as sons, hut rather as slaves. So it came to pass that the goddess took and established you here,5 with one of her hands contriving and directing the voyage, and with the other abundantly providing and bestow -imi,· her fruits.
2	Euboea is conspicuous fur its lofty mountains, yet it afforded good pasturage for Athenian cattle.
3	The Euripiis, which separates Euboea from the mainland, is so narrow that it was bridged even in antiquity. Its current is very swift and changes direction frequently.
4	Theban stupidity was a byword with Attic writers. Chalcis, -which led in the founding of Cumae, the forerunner of Naples, faced Boeotia across the Euripus.
s Presumably Naples ; cf. Introduction.
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ΤἡΓ μεν ουν των λοιπών γνώμην εικάσαι χαλεπόν \4 εστιν. €γώ δε, ώ τύχη- προς σε γάρ δικαίως αν ’ίσως ρηθείη ο λόγος· ει με τις νφηλόν αρας αγοι1 μετεωρον επί τινων η 1 Ιηγάσου νώτων η ΓΙίλοπος πτηνών1 2 3 αρμάτων υποτείνων* την γην άπασαν και τάς πόλεις, υύκ αν την Λυδίαν ελοίμην τρυφήν out’ ευτελείαν την 'Αττικήν ούτε πενίαν την4 Λακωνικήν ου τε Κρότωνα5 ούτε Άόβαριν, ότι ου ττονοΰσιν, ούτε Ίόκυθας, ότι ου γεωργυΰσιν, ούτε Αιγυπτίους, ότι άλλοις γεωργοΰσιν
15 και Λιβύην, όθι τ’ άρνες άφαρ κεραοί τελεθουσιν ευτυχία ποιμένων, ου Θήβας Αιγύπτιας, αίθ’ εκατόμπυλοί είσι, διηκόσιοι δ' αν’ εκάστην άνερες εζοιχνευσι συν ϊπποισιν και όχεσφιν ιπποκόμων βίος και πυλωρών.
Αηλω δη ποτε τοΐον ’Απόλλωνος παρά βωμώ· ούκ άρκεΐ μοι βωμός θυειν ου κ εχοντι, ου κ αρκεί μοι φυτά τρεφειν με μη δυνάμεΐ’α.
τρηχεΐάλλ’ αγαθή κουροτρόφος-ούτε τραχεία αυτή και κουροτρόφος·
1 αγοι Α mini : άνω.	2 πτηνών deleted by Jacobs.
υποτείνων Emperius, ύποκλίνων Jacobs : υποκινώ»·.
4	τψ added by Dindorf.
’ After Κρότωνα Dindorf deletes πενονται γάρ.
1	The horses were winged. I’elop.s' horses were so depicted on tin- Chest of Cypselus ; cf. Pausanias 5. 17. 7.
2	Pericles boasted φιλοκαλοΰμεν τε γάρ μετ’ εύτελείας (Thucydides 2. 40).
3	Croton and Sybaris typify ancient wealth. Croton
decayed after the Second Punic War and Sybaris was wiped
out in o 10 is.(·.	1 They were, nomads.
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Now the idea in what yet remains to say it is difficult to portray. But as for me, O Mistress Fortune —for to thee, no doubt, ray word* would justly be addressed—if some one should raise me aloft and transport me through the sky. either, as it were, on the back of some Pegasus or in some winged car of Pelops,1 offering me the whole earth and its cities, neither would I choose the luxury of Lydia or the thrift of Attica 2 or the meagre living of Laconia, nor would I choose Croton or Sybaris,3 because they do not toil, or the Scythians, because they do not farm,4 or the Egyptians, because they farm for others.1
And Libya, where the lambs have horns at birth — a shepherd’s heaven ! Xo. I would not clioo^e Egyptian Thebes,
Which hath a hundred gates, and at e:ich one
T\vo hundred men go forth with chariot^ and steeds 7—
a life for grooms and gate-keepers !
In Delos such a tree I once did sec Beside Apollo’s altar 8-—
au altar does not satisfy my wants, since 1 have naught to sacrifice thereon ; no more do fives, if they afford no food.
’Tis rugged, yet a goodly nurse of youth 9— this land 10 not only is not rugged but a nurse of λ outh besides.
5	Egypt was the granary of the Mediterranean world.
6	Odyssey 4·. 85.	7 Iliad 9. 383-384.
8	Odyssey 6. 162. Odysseus is about to bpeak of the palm tree sacred to Apollo. Dates do not ripen so far north.
9	Ibid. 9. 27 : Odysseus’ tribute to his native Ithaca.
lu Naples ; m.'c Introduction.
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δεσποιν' άπασών1 πότη’ Αθηναίων πόλΐ’ μη λεγε, άνθρωπε. ούκετ’ είσιν εκείνοι δεσποται.
ως καί καλόν σου φαίνεται το νεώριον. άλλα μεθ' ' Κλλήσποΐ’τον και Λύσανδρον αισχρόν.
—καλός δ’2 ό \\ειραιεύς· ετι γάρ μετά των τειχών αυτόν βλεπεις.
άλση δε τις τω τοιάδ’ εσχ άλλη πόλις ;3 είχε μεν, δηωθείσα4 δε ως επί συμφοραϊς γυνή" άπεκείρατο.
και τονρανοϋ γ', ως6 φασιν, εστίν εν καλώ, καί πώς, οι γε λοιμώττουσι' καί νοσονσι καίs πλέον αυτών άπόλλνται μέρος υπό τώ>ν αέρων η των πολεμίων;
Και μη τις άχΟεσθω διότι ούτως των πάτερων εμνημόλ'ευσα. τον μεν γαρ πρωτείων ουκ άν° όίλλως τύχοιμεν μη τοΐς πρώτοις αμιλλωμενοι. άλλα καί παλαιός τις Στρατιώτης ως γεγονώς τον πατρός κρείσσων εσεμνυνετο, και ουδέ Αθηναιοις αισχρόν πατράσιν ουσα’ ύπο τοι)ν παίδων ηττω-μενοις. της γάρ ύμετερας μεθεζουσιν αρετής κατα την αυτών ελαττούμενοι. πα>ς ούν ουκ αν ειδειητε
1	δέσποιν’ άπασών Alcillckt1: δίσποινα δ απαθών or δεσποινα δ’ άπασών ποι ΟΓ δέσποινα δ’ άττασών πόλαυν.
2	δ’ Valckctiaer : he.	3 πόλις Torson : γυνή.
4 hrjojQeiaa Yak’kmarr : δή υωθΰσα.
γυνή added l»y Dindorf.
β γ’, ok Heiske : -τω? or πως.
7	λοιμώττουσι Dindorf : λιμωττουαι.
8	After και Arnim deletes τὰ. 'J αν added by hmjxrius.
1	Kock. C.A.F., ;uk>]>. 810. It has been suggested that this mid the next four vi-r-cs an- from the l)em?s of Eupolis,
AS
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O	Athens, august mistress oi them all ! 1 Say not so. fellow : those Athenians no more arc masters.
How beauteous too thy shipyard is to view.
Nay. rather say ugh’, after the Hellespont mid Lysander.2
Pdraeus is a lovely sight.3 4 * * 7 Yes, for νοiir mind’s eve still sees it with Πο walls.'
Vi hat other eitv vet obtained sneh groves ! 3 it did have. yes. but it was ravaged and. like a woman Πο her mourning, it had its tresses shorn.
For climate, so tiny say, tis nobly set.
Indeed ! how so. since they are subject to plague and sickness, and more of them are γ’ηϊη by their climate than by the foe :
Now let no one be vexed that 1 speak thus of hK forebears. For we could not attain first rank in any other wav than by competing with those who are first. Why. not only did a certain warrior of old take pride in having proved superior to his sire/ but even for tin* Athenians it is no disgrace, ancestors of ours though they be, to be outstript by their sons. For they will share your merit while being surpassed in their own. How, then, could you help being grate-
2	Spartan Lysander destroyt-d the Athenian navy at Aegos-putanii.
;i The iir.st part of the verse read ώ, καλός ό ΤΙαρθίΐών. How beautiful the Parthenon.
4	The walls were torn down after the Peloponnesian War.
’ Koi'k, a<I lor. cit.. refers this specially to the Academy.
Possibly an allusion to the plague of 430 b.c. ; ef. Thucydides' 2. 17-5Λ
7 Sthencliis son of Capancus : cf. Iliad 4. 105- HO.
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τούτων απάντων ττ/ τύχη την χάριν και του ye-νους, οτι Έλληνες,1 και της μεταβολής, ότι €Κ πενητων ευδαίμονες;3 Σωκράτης γοΰν επί πολ-λοίς αυτόν εμακάριζε, και ότι ζωον λογικον και 18 οτ ι Αθηναίος.3 Διογένης δε ο κυω ν άγροίκως και τελεον ον πολιτικώς ηνχει κατά.4 της τύχης, ώς5 πολλά μεν βέλη εφιείσης αύτω ως σκοπώ, τυχεϊν δε μη δυναμενης. ον φέρω θρασυνόμενον ουτω φιλόσοφον, μη καταφενδου της τύχης· ον τοξεύει γάρ σε, ότι ον βούλεται· θελούση δε τη τύχη παντα-χοΰ ρόδιον, και τα μεν σύντομα εκείνα ον λέγω τα λακωνικά, τους δουλεύοντας ΙΙερσαις καί τον εν Κορίνθιο Αιονύσιον και την Σωκράτονς καταδίκην και την Σενοφώντος φυγήν καί τον Φερεκύδους θάνατον και την ευδαιμονίαν' την 'Αναξάρχου' · άλλ’ αν του τούτου του χαλεπού σκοπού πόσοις ετνχε τοξεύμασιν; φνγάδα σε εποίησεν, εις ’Αθήνας ηγαγεν, Άντισθενει προνξενησεν, εις Κρητην επώλησεν. ει δε σοι τον τύφον8 βακτηρία και πήρα περιτίθησι καί λεπτός και αφελής βίος, ίσθι
1	τού γένους, οτι “\')λλην€ς C'a.siUllion : του γένους ό πελληνΐΰς (or παλλψ’ΐύς).
2	ευδαίμονες Emperills : ευδαιμόνησε.
3	After Αθηναίος Απιΐηι suspects a lacuna.
1 ηΰχει κατά Dindorf, ευχετο κατά Einperius : ευτυχεί καίτοι.
5 ώς added by Emperius.
'· ευδαιμονίαν] δυαδαιμονίαν Ι ίei.skf*.
7	Άναξάρχου Reiske : Άναξάνδρου.
8	ει δέ σοι τοι· τάφον Kmperius :	el δι οΐον τυφλόν IJBP, el
ύέοι τοι τυφλόν Μ, el δι οΐον τον τυφλόν II.
1	These phrases wen- doubtless hackneyed illustrations of Kortiint-’s unfairm··^. On " Dionysius at Corinth” ct\ 00
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ful to Fortune for all thi*-—both for parentage, in that you are Greek, and for your changed condition, in that, though once poor, you now are prosperous ? Socrates, at any rate, counted himself fortunate for many reasons—not only because he was a rational being, but also because he was an Athenian. Diogenes the Cynic, on the other hand, Avith boorishness and downright discourtesy was wont to rail at Fortune, claiming· that, though she shot many shafts Anth him as her target, she could not hit him. I cannot endure a philosopher’s behaving so brazenly. Do not lie about Fortune, Diogenes, for the reason why she does not shoot you is that she has no wish to do so : on the contrary, if Fortune did wish it, she could easily hit you wherever you might be. While I do not use those “ pithy laconic expressions ”—slaves to the Persians, Dionysius at Corinth, Socrates’ condemnation, Xenophon’s exile. Pherecydes’ death, luck of Anaxarchus 1—still, let me ask you, with how many shafts has she hit this difficult mark itself?3 She made you an exile: she brought you to Athens : she introduced you to Antisthenes 3 ; she sold you into Crete. But if staff and wallet and a meagre, simple mode of living serve you as a cloak of affectation, you have Fortune
Or. 37. 19. Xenophon was exiled for his association with Cyrus, who had favoured Sparta in the Peloponnesian War ; cf. Anabasis 3. 1. 5. Plutarch (Pelopidas 21) says of this Pherecydes that he was slain by the Spartans in accordance with an oracle and thereafter his skin was carefully guarded by the Spartan kings. Anaxarchus of Abdera, a Democri-tean philosopher, favoured by Alexander the great, won the sobriquet ευδαιμονικός, but later he suffered the tragic end referred to in Or. 37. 15.
2	Diogenes.
3	Pupil of Socrates and founder of the Cynic School.
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καί τούταη· rfj τύχη την χάριν κατά τύχην γάρ φιλοσοφείς.
MJ ’Hr δε και Τιμόθεος ' λθιρ •αίωΐ' στρατηγός, ος πάντα εύτύχει και σκωπτόμενος ούκ ήνείχετο, καί ποτε τι καί κατά τής τύχης εθρασύνετο καί πάλιν δυστυχεΐν ήρξατο. τις αν ποτε ήλπισεν 'Ινδών άρξειν κουρέα,' .\v8ojv βασιλει'σειν ποιμένα, τής Ασίας ήγεμονεύσειν γυναίκα; άτι τον r ΙΙρακλεα άποκτενεΐ χιτών καί γυνή, άτι τον Αλέξανδρον δούλος1 2 καί κύλιξ; εχει γάρ εν αυτή πλεΐστον αει το βασιλικόν,3 καί τούς παρά φύσιν δ’ επαιρομενους καθαιρεΐ. πολλά γοΰν Αλεξαί’δρος τολμηρά επρασ-20 σ εν—ούκ εφερεν υιός Φιλίππου λεγόμενος, του Λιός κατεφενδετο, των Χιοσκόρων κατεφρόνει, τον Λιόνυσον ελοιδόρει, καίτοι γε άφθόνως οϋτυις αυτού τοίς δώροις χρώ μένος. άπεκτεινε δε καί KAetroi' τον σιοτήρα4 5 καί Φιλοιταν τον καλόν καί τοι’ γέροντα3 \\αρμενίωνα καί τον διδάσκαλον Καλλισθενην καί Αριστοτέλην εμελλησε καί Αντίπατρον εβουλεύσατο. τοιγαρούν ζώντα αυτόν
1	κουρέα Valesins : ο ύρέα or ορέ α.
2	δούλο?] Ίο'λαϊ Casaubon.
3	ττλεϊστον αει το βασιλικοί] πλεϊον κύρος αει τον βασιλικού Arnini.
4	σωτήρα Capps : σοφοί·.
’ γέροντα Valesins : γείτονα.
1 Famous \thenian of the fourth century n.c. Maligned hv a colleague, he Hed to Enlmca, when· lie died short)}· after.
- An.grammes. (Quintus Curtins (!). ?. (j-T) calls him son of ;i barber.
3 Gvfre.s : of. Plato, Republic :>.VJ c-	ι:.
4	St'mirainis.
5	The story is told l>y Sophocles in hi' Trachhiiae : ct.
(>r. <i0.
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to thank even for these tilings, for it is by «irsice of Fortune that you practise philosophy.
Atiain. there was once ail Athenian gencrA Timotheus,1 who was fortunate in everything and could not stand being made the butt of jokes ; and one day he committed some act of effrontery against Fortune, and in turn he began to be unfortunate. Who would ever have expected that a barber would become vuler of the Indians 2 : that a shepherd would become king1 of the Lydians 3 : that a woman would become leader of Asia 4 : that a tunic· and a woman would cause the death of Heracles 5 ; that a slave and a goblet would cause the dentil of Alexander ? e The explanation is that Fortune has within hcrs(*lf the essence of royalty ever in fullest nunsure. ;mtl she destroys those who exalt themselves unduly, l or instance. Alexander did many dariinr things -he could not stand beino· called the son of Philip : he lied about Zens 7 : he scorned tin* Dioscuri : lie abused Dionysus, though indulging· so lavishly in that «foci’s gifts. Moreover, lit- slew his saviour C'leitus. the handsome Philotas. the aired Parmenion. his teacher Callisthcm s : lie· aimed to slay Aristotle* and had planned the death of Antipater.8 Therefore
6	Plutarch {Alexander Tti-TT) says lie died of a fever, not of poison.
7	Olympias is said to havr told him that Zeus was his father, and the priest of Ammon hailed him as paidiox, either “ son of Zeus,” ττ αι λιός, or an Egyptian blunder for paidion, " son." On at least one occasion he is said to have resented doubts as to Philip's falhrrhood.
8	Ckitus, Philotas, and lJarmenion were liis generals. Plutarch reports their murder and that of Callisthenrs, but lie is less clt-ar ns to Alexander's plans concerning Aristotle and Antipater, tht* agt-d Maivdonian whom lu- had lt ft in rhargv of European affair».
Go
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όμολογεΐν ήνάγκασεν ότι άνθρωπος ήν. τρωθεις γοΰν προς τούς φίλους, Άλλα τούτο γε ούκ ίχώρ έστιν, εφη, το ρέον, άλλα αίμα αληθινόν. άπο-Θνήσκων δε καί πάνυ ώμολόγησε μεγάλην τινα ουσαν και άνίκητον ως αληθώς την τύχην, εκείνος γοΰν1 έκφυγών καί τό Θηβαίων όπλιτικόν και το θεσσαλών ιππικόν και τους άκοντιστάς Αίτωλούς καί τούς μαχαιροφόρους θρακας και τους μάχιμους Πέρσας καί τό των αμάχων Μτ^δωΓ γόνος καί ορη μεγάλα καί ποταμούς άδιαβάτους1 2 καί κρημνούς άνυπερβάτους καί Ααρεΐον καί Πώρον και πολλά άλλα εθνών καί βασιλέων ονόματα, εν Βαβυλώνι άνευ μάχης καί τραυμάτων ό στρατιώτης εθνησκε.
Τι δε δεΐ λέγειν τούς διαδεξαμένους την βασιλείαν η τούς επ’ έκείνοις γενομένους καί τα άλα-ζονικά αυτών ονόματα, κεραυνούς καί πολιορκητάς καί αετούς καί θεούς; ών τον μεν ό θάνατος ήλεγξεν ό ύφηλοτέραν εΰρε την τύχην, καίτοι πεζήν3 δοκών ο δε πολιορκητής Αημητριος αιχμάλωτος γενόμενος εξ οίνου καί μέθης άτίμως άπέθανεν, υπό της τύχης πολιορκουμενος. τί οΰν οι τύραννοι μέγα φρονοΰσιν επί τοϊς τείχεσι; τί δε ’Αμφίων αδει; τί δέ Αήιόκης πονεΐ; τί δέ Σεμίραμις οίκοδομεΐ; τί δε ό Απόλλων μισθαρ-νεΐ; τί δε μετά του λέοντος Μήλης τό τείχος
1 After γοΰν Arnim adds ό.
2 αδιάβατους deleted by Arnim.
3	πεζήν Emperin.s : παίζειν.
1	Cf. Plutarch, Alexander
2	An Indian prince subdued by Alexander.
3	The first of these “ braggart titles ” would refer to either the elder son of Ptolemy Soter or Seleucus III; the remaining three refer respectively to Demetrius, Pyrrhus, anil (ii
the sixTY-Koumi mscorusK
Fortum· made him while vet alive admit th;it lit' was a human beimr. At any rate when he had been wounded he said to his friend^. “ Why. this fluid which I behold is not ichor but real blood ! ’ 1 But by his dying he admitted fully that Fortune is a mighty being and truly invincible. At any rate after escaping from the Theban hoplites, the Thessalian cavalry, the Aetolian javelin-throwers, the Thracians with their daggers, the martial Persians, the tribe of irresistible Medes, from lofty mountains, impassable rivers, unscalable cliffs, from Darius. Poru%2 and many other tribes and kin^s 1 might name, vet in Babylon, remote from battle and from wounds our warrior died !
But what should one say of those who took over his empire, or of those who followed after them, with their braggart titles 3—-Thunderbolts, Takers-of-eities. Eagles. Gods ? One of the lot death proved mistaken : another found Fortune to be a loftier being than himself, though lie had considered her pedestrian ; our Taker-of-eities, Demetrius, was taken captive and died a shameful death from wine and drunkenness, beleagured a<; he was by Fortune ! Why, then, art* tyrants proud of their ramparts : Why does Ampliion sing,4 Dc'ioccs toil,5 SemiramK build,e Apollo work for hire.7 Melcs encompass the Antiochus II. Their fortunes are sketched, in reverse order, in the following sentence.
1	At his music the stones for the walls of Thebes moved into place.
5	Founder of the Median empire: cf. Herodotus 1. 9<>-100.
Of. $ 2 find note.
7 Apollo servt-d moiv than one mortal, hut the reference to Troy points to his serving; Laomedon in huildHr tilt' walls of that city.
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περιέρχεται; κρατήσει γάρ Μἡδωι^ Κύρος καί Βαβυλωνίων διάπυρος καί Εάρδεων Μάρδος1 καί Τροίας ο ίππος.
23	MeyaAi^ γάρ ροπή, μάλλον δε τό1 2 δλον, είπε τις, η τύχη. αϋτη καί Πίνδαρον εΰρεν εκκείμενον iv Βοιωτία καί Ληλεφον iv ’Αρκαδία καί τους βασιλείς 'Ρωμαίων iv Ιταλία· καί τω μεν επεμφε μελίττας, τοΐς δε ποιμένας, Ύηλεφω δε ελαφον, Κύρω δε η κύνα η γυναίκα. Ευμενής ην άμαξεως υιός, άλλ’ όμως βασιλεύς εγενετο, 'ΗρακΑἡς Αλεξάνδρου παις, άλλ’ ούκ εβασίλευσεν άταφος γοΰν Όλυμπιάδι εκομίσθη, καί πενθησασα αυτόν
24	καί αύτη ετελεύτησεν η μητηρ του θεού. Ααρείου
δε η μητηρ καί Αλέξανδρον προσεκύνησε καί, τό ατιμότερον, 'Ηφαιστίωναι. τί δε ό Αιβύων βασιλεύς; ου πεντακοσίας μεν πόλεις 'Ρωμαίων επόρ-θησεν;	επάρας δε τον χιτώνα τον3 4 αύτοΰ τοΐς
πολίταις εδειξε 'Ρωμαϊκών σφραγίδων άνάπλεων, ών εκάστην ειχεν από πολεμίων σκΰλον υπ’ αυτού πεφονευμενών; ταΰτα 8e πάντα δράσας ατίμως
1 Μόρδο? Valerius : μαρδόνιος or μαρδώνιος.
2	τό added by Eniperius.
3	τόν added by Dindorf.
1	Meles. king of Sardis, had a concubine who bore him a lion. An oracle .suit! that Sardis would be safe if he carried the lion around the citadel, but he neglected a spot where the rock was sheer, and so the Mardian Hyroeades took the city : of. Herodotus I. 81.
2	Zopyrus took Rabylon for Darius; cf. Herodotus 3. 151-158.
3	Λ quotation from Demosthenes, Olynthiac 2. 22.
4	Photius says ;i dropped honey on Pindar’s lips as 6(i
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wall with his lion ?1 For Cyrus Λνΐΐΐ master the Mede.s, Zopvrus the Babylonians,- a Mardian Sardis, and the horse Troy !
Yes, as some one has put it. Fortune is a great weight in the scales, or rather the \vhole thin.g.3 She found the infant Pindar lying exposed in Boeotia, Telephus in Arcadia, the kin^ of Rome in Italy : and to Pindar she sent honey-bees.4 to the kings of Rome shepherds,5 to Telephus a deer,6 and to Cyru^ either a dog or a woman.7 Eumenes Avas a wagoner’s son, but for all that he became king 8 ; Heracles was Alexander’s son, yet he did not become king 9 ; in fact, his body, denied the rites of burial, was brought to Olympias, and after mourning for him she too died, a god’s mother, forsooth ! Moreover, the mother of Darius made obeisance., not merely to Alexander, but, what is more disgraceful, to Hephaestion.10 What about the king of the Libyans ? Did he not sack five hundred cities of the Romans ? Did he not lift up his tunic and display it to his fellow townsmen filled with Roman finger rings, each of which he had as loot from foes lie had slaughtered : Yet after he had done all this he met an ignominious
lie lay asleep on Helicon. Similar tales were told of other Greeks.	5 The familiar tale of Romulus and Remus.
6	Telephus, son of Heracles, was exposed on Mt. Par-thenium.
7	Herodotus (1. 110-113) says the wife of his rescuer was named Spako, which meant Dog.
8	He became governor, not king, of Cappadocia and Paphlagonia after Alexander’s death ; cf. Plutarch, /Cumenes 1.
9	Son of Alexander by Barsine, he was murdered by Polvperchon ; cf. Diodorus 20. 2$.
10	One of Alexander’s generals. Mistaken for Alexander according to Curtins, Hist. Alex. iii. 12. 16 f.
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άπεθανε, μάτην πολλά φιλονεικησας προς την τύχην.
•23 όλιόπερ μοι δοκούσιΐ’ οι άνθρωποι τα μεγάλο.1 πάντα των πραγμάτων επιτρεπειν τη τύχη, κλη-ρωτάς τα?2 άρχάς και στρατηγίας ποιούμενοι· και αδελφοί κτήσιν αυτών όντως διανέμονται, εδει δε άρα και τον Μολυνείκην, ε'ίπερ καλώς εβονλεύετο, κληρορ προς τον αδελφόν περί της βασιλείας λαχεΐν νννί δε αυτός τε άπεθανε και τον αδελφόν προσ-απώλεσεν, ηλικία το πράγμα επιτρεφας, ου τύχη.
2ύ κληρορ νυν πεπάλαχθε διαμπερές, ος κε λάχησιν. οντος γάρ δη όνι)σει ενκνημιδας ’Αχαιούς· και ώνησε λάχουν ο δέ "Εκτωρ ηττηθη γνώμη πιστεύσας, ον* τύχη.
δοιοί γάρ τε πίθοι κατακείαται εν Λιός ονδει. θησαυροί μεν εις ανθρώπους ούτοι παρά θεοΐς-ταμιεύει δε αυτών προς τό επιβάλλον η τύχη καί ρητορι καί στρατηγία καί πενητι καί πλουσίω καί
27 πρεσβύτη καί νεω. Κροίσιυ δίδωσι χρυσόν, Καν-
1 μεγάλα Selden : μεν άλλα. 2 τὰ? added by Dindorf.
3 ου I'mperiii'i : η.
1	Our author inu.st have Hannibal in mind. However, his data do not square mmplt-tdy with common tradition. Appian says Hannibal sacked Κ10 cities : and it was his brother Mago, according to I,ivy (AS. 13), who after the battle of Cannae dumped the signet rings at thJ entrance to the senate house in Carthage. Ibmnilvil committed •suicide when Pnisias, king of Hithynin, was about to surrender him to the Romans.
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dentil, ΙΐίΐΛiiiii' ooBfiuled much with Fortune all in vain.1
Tliis, it seems to mo, is why men entrust all their important matters to Fortune, making their public offices and genei-aMii]^ subject to allotment 2 3 * 5 : brothers also divide their patrimony in that way. And so Polyneices too. if indeed he had been well advised, ought to have drawn lots with his brother for the throne ; but ns it was, not only was hr himself slain, lie destroyed his brother as well, all because he referred the matter to priority of birth and not to Fortum*.*
Xow shake the lot in turn and mt who draw·- ;
1'or the well-greaved Achaeans he will aid 1—
and. having- drawn, aid he did ; however. Heetor was defeated became he trusted to judgement and not to Fortune.
l-'nr on his threshold Zeu^ has set two jars/
These a ιτ ^tora^r jars for mankind in the keeping of the £ocls : however, it is Fortune who administers them with regard to what is allotted—to orator or to general, to rieh or poor, to old or young. To Croesus she <;ives _<i'old. to Candaules a wite.b to
2	Most Athenian office', wen- tilled by lot. Init not that of general.
3	Polymm'es ami Etcocles wert- sons of Oedipus. king of Thebes. Aoehvlu* tell·, the tale in his Seven nejninst Thebes.
' Iliad 7. 171-17 2 : >poken by Ne*lor as the Greeks weir choosing a champion to oppose Hi-ctor. Πιο. lot fell to Ajax.
5 Ibid. 1\. .1*7.	,	,
" Herodotus (1. 7-1-2) tells of the infatuation of Candaules for his wife that caused hi- death and the transfer of tilt-throne to (’> VfTfs.
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δαιν,} γυναίκα, Ι \ηλεΐ ξίφος, λ\εστορι ασπίδα, ΥΙτερελα' κόμην χρυσήν, Χισω πλόκαμον πορφυ-ροΰν, ’Αλκιβιάδη κάλλος, Σ.ωκράτει1 2 φρόνησα’, ’Αριστείδη δικαιοσύνην, Αακεδαιμονίοις γήν, ’Αθη-ναίοις3 θάλατταν. είτα εν με'ρει τούτων μεν αφεί-λετο, άλλοις δε εδωκεν. και ονδεν μοι δοκεΐ ο βίος των ανθρώπων πομπής διαφερειν εν ταΐς ήμερη-σίαις* μεταβολαΐς.
1	J Ιτερέλα Valesius : πτερίλα or πτερίλα.
2	After Σ-ωκράτει Emperius deletes δέ.
3 γήν, Αθηναίοις Dindorf : τήν Αθηναίων.
4 ήμερησίαις Einperius : ήμετεραιζ.
1	When Pelens w;is a fugitive on Peliuni, Hephaestus brought him a sword with which to ward off wild beasts.
2	Nestor’s shield is shrouded in mystery. It is referred
to only once in classical literature {Iliad S. 193-193).
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Peleus a sword,1 to Nestor a shield.2 to Pterelas golden locks,3 to Xisu^ a purple tress,4 to Alcibiades beauty, to Socrates wisdom, to Aristeides uprightness, to Spartans land, to Athenians a sea. Then in turn she takes from these and gives to others. And it seems to me that the life of man in its daily vicissitudes is in no -wise different from a procession.5
3	According to Apollodorus, BifUnthfca 2. 1. a irrand-son of Poseidon named Pterelaiis (*;<■) was made immortal by the gift of a strand of golden hair.
4	Nisus, king of Megara, had a purple hair on which his life depended. His daughter Scylla plucked it out for love of his enemy, Minos of Crete ; pf. Apollodorus, op. rit.
3.	15. 8.
5	The simile of the procession perhaps has reference to the temporary dignity with which some of the participants were clothed. That the speech ends thus abruptly, without elaboration of the simile, suggests that we have it in an unfinished state.
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ON FORTUNE (III)
This essay deals with the injnstkv of human behaviour with respect to Fortune. Unlike the two essays on Fortune which precede it, there seems to hi* no srood reason to doubt its authenticity ; yet there are m^tin which suggest that its present form is not that in which it was compost'd. Tin-author seems to repeat himself to an extent not to be expected in so brief a composition. Besides, one misses from time to time those particles and formulas commonly employed l>y Oio and otht-r Greek writers, to indicate transition and to knit together tin- argument. at the beginning of tin-new paragraph in g ? anil at the heg-inninir <>f s? s, Id, and IS. On the other hand, the γάρ which is found in the befrinnimr of tht- new paragraph in ί I setin-. m> unwarranted in that setting that Wilamowitz proposed to strike it out. In view of these phenomena it is not unlikely that we have before us, not one unified composition, but nitlur a collection of passages drawn from various contexts and here put tog-ether because of their common theme. It is possible that Dio'.s editor desired thus to preserve passages in writings now lost to us which he deemed noteworthy : thouirh Dio hiniM-lf may for his own convenience haw grouped together paragraphs on related topics. It is worth noting that the passages that have been cited as marked lty asyndeton have the earmarks of prooemia. lor a fuller disnission of {he iren<-r;il problem set· von Arniin. Dio mu Prusa ill.
VOL. V
«5. ΠΕΡΙ ΊΎΧ1ΙΣ ΤΡΥΓΟΣ
1	OΙ σφοδρά ττ] τύχη πεπιστευκότες καί ττ} παρουσία ταύτης επαιρόμενοι δοκοΰσι μοι κάλλιστα συνηγορία’ αύτη καί παρασκευάζει όπως, επειδάν μεταπεστ/, μηδείς αύττ} μεμφηται. τουναντίον γάρ άπαντες ττ} βαρύτητι των εύτυχούντων δυσχεραί-νοντες καί την ύβριν αυτών μεμισηκότες, όταν καταλίπη τινα αυτών, επαινουσι καί φασι δικαίαν αύτοΐς γεγονέναι την μεταβολήν, δει δε τούς νουν έχοντας ούτως χρησθαι τοΐς αύτομάτοις άγαθοΐς ώστε υπαρχόντων μεν αυτών μηδενα εγκαλεΐν,
2	εάν δε παύσηταί ποτε, μηδενα εφηδεσθαι. τω παντί γάρ κρεϊττόν εστιν ενδεώς πράττοντα άγαπάσθαι και δοκεΐν πάσι παρά την αξίαν άπαλ-λάττειν η τούναντίοΐ’ εύτυχοΰΐ'τα μισεΐσθαι και προσέτι και τη τύχη γίγνεσθαι βλασφημίας α’ιτιον ως τούς πονηρούς αντί τον χρηστών εύεργετεΐν προαιρούμενη. οι μεν ου ν πολλοί τών ανθρώπων τούς βάρεως χρωμενους τοΐς εκ της τύχης ύπ-άρχουσι πονηρούς μεν είναι φασι καί τών αγαθών αναξίους, ού μην ατυχείς γε είώθασι λέγειν εμοί δε τούναντιον ούτοι δοκοΰσι πάντοιν ατυχέστατοι
3	κ·ιθεστιρεεναι. το γάρ εκ τών νομιζυμενων
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Those who have relied greatly on Fortum· and are elated by her presence are. it seeing to me. her most effective advocates and insure that, whenever she does shift, no one shall blame her for it. l or. on the contrary, all men. being disgusted at the oftensiveness of those who enjoy yood fortune and having come to hate their indolence, as soon Fortune abandon^ any of these, applaud and declare that the change of fortune they have experienced deserved. Nay, men of intelligence should so employ the blessings which come to them unearned that, while they last, no one may censure them and. if some day they come to an end, no one. may rejoice thereat. For it is altogether better that one should be in straitened circumstances but well liked, and that he should be thought by all to be getting less than hi*- deserts, than, on the contrary, that he should be prosperous but hated, and. besideH ln-come the occasion for blasphemous railing at Fortum* as preferring to benefit the wieked rather than the μ,οοοί. Now though most men sav that those who are obnoxious in their use of the gifts of Fortune are wicked and unworthy of their blessings, they assuredly do not as a rule call them unfortunate ; yet to me. on the contrary, such persons seem to have become the most unfortunate of all. For when from what commonly ave deemed
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αγαθών μηόενός χρηστού, βλασφημίας he καί μίσους <χττολαύειν —ρος τω την αυτού κακία}' γνωριμωτεραν πάσι ποιεί}', ττώς ούχί μεγάλη και φαν€ρά δυστυχία; όιόπερ, οίμαι, τοις άΐ’οήτοις λυσιτελεΐ τω παντί μάλλον ivheως πράττειν και μήτε εξουσίας μήτε πλούτου μήτε των τοιούτων μηόενός τύγχαναν. ταπεινοί μεν γάρ οντες λανθάνειν τους πολλούς εμελλον όποιοι κατα τρόπον1 ύπάρχουσιν, άρθεντες he υπό τής τύχης 4 επίσημον την ποί'ηριαν εσχον. ωσπ€ρ ούν τοΐς τό σώμα φαύλως όιακειμένοις βελτιον καθ’ αύτονς <ιπούύ)€σθαι και μηόέποτε εις τό κοινό}’, όπως μηόενα εχωσι τής ττερί τούτο αισχύνης μαρτυρα· τοι’ αυτόν, οίμαι, τρόπον, οΐς συμβεβηκε την φυχήν άγεννή και μοχ07]ράν ύπάpχeιv λυσιτελές αν εϊη όήπου εν1 2 άγνοια τού βίου και σ/core ι τής τύχης hiaTeXeiv.
’ Λόίκως γάρ3 μοι όοκοΰσιν οι πολλοί τών ανθρώπων τής τύχης κατηγορ€Ϊν ως ovhev εχουσης βέβαιον ουδέ πιστόν, άλλόι ταχύ όή μάλα, οίς αν τταρή, τούτους καταλειπούσης καλ4 μεθισταμενης Γ» ττ ρος ετέρους. el μεν γάρ καλώς ήν ιόεΐν χρω-μένονς ως τό πολύ τοΐς παρ’ αυτής άγαθοΐς τους λαμβάνοντας καί μη τουναντίον ευθύς ύβρεως καί μισανθρωπίας καί θρασύτητος εμπιπλαμενους, ούκ αν όρθώς εποίει μή τοΐς αντοΐς παρα-μενουσα· νυν he', οίμαι, προαιρείται μεν ευεργετεί ν έκαστον ως χρηστόν καί τοη> παρ’ αυτής όωρεών άξιο}’, επεώάν he φαΰλον αΐσθηται καί ταπεινόν,
1	κατά τρόπον] τον τροπον Iieiskr, κατα τον τροπον Ellipcrius, και τον τρόπον Pont.
2	δήπον εν Empvriu.s : Οηπονθιν.
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blessings one reaps nothing that is good, but rather vilification and hatred, besides making his own wickedness move notorious for all the world, how can that be anything but a groat and conspicuous misfortune· : Ami so. in my opinion, for those who lack intelligence it is in every wav more profitable to be in needy circumstances and to acquire neither power nor riches nor any such tiling at all. For as long as they were in lowly station most persons would tail to perceive their true character, whereas if they are exalted by Fortune their villainy is made conspicuous. Accordingly, just as with those whose bodies are in bad condition it is better that they undress in private and never in public, in order that they may have no witness of their shame in that respect, in the same way. I fancy, those whose misfortune it has been to possess ;i soul which is ignoble and corrupt would surely find it to their interest to remain inconspicuous as to their lives and obscure as to their fortunes.
It seems to me unfair that most men arraign Fortune on tin; ground that she has no stability or trustworthiness but all too speedily deserts those whom she visits and shifts to others. For if we could observe that the recipients of her blessings were for the most part making ;m honourable use of thorn and not, on the contrary, becoming filled immediately with arrogance and malevolence and effrontery. Fortune would not he acting right if' ^lie did not remain with the same people : but as it is. I imagine, she· chooses in each instance to benefit a person because she supposes him to be a good man and worthy of her o-jfts, but when she finds him to be
3 γάρ deleted by Wilanmwitz.
4 και ( ΊΊ·1 : η.
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καταισχύνοντα τήν εύνοιαν την παρ’ αυτής, εικότως άφίσταται και ζητεί πάλιν άλλον, εάν άρα επιει-G κεστερον εύρεΐν δύνηται. πονηρών δε των πλει-στων υπαρχόντων και της ανθρώπινης φυσεως σπανίως τινα φερούσης επιτήδειον ευ πραττειν, εξ ανάγκης συνεχείς ποιείται τάς μεταβολάς, πολύ δε μάλλον διά την ήμετεραν ή την αυτής φύσιν. εστι δε άτοπον ει τις αυτός μεν1 ου δύναται φέρειν ενίονς των ευτυχούν των, αλλά μικρόν χρονον όμιλήσας άφίσταται, και μάλλον αίρεΐται την αυτού πενίαν όπως αν ενδεχηται φέρειν ή φορτικών και ανόητων άνεχεσθαι τρόπων την δε τύχην, θεάν ονσαν, άξιοι τοΐς αύτοΐς τούτοις συζήν άχρι παντός και πολλάκις ύβριζομενην ύβρεις δεινός 7 παραμενειν άνδραπόδα) μηδενος άξίω. παρά γαρ τών πλουσίων εις μεν τούς συμβιονντας ανθρώπους ή νβρις εστι λοιδορία, πρυπηλακισμός, κατάγελως, το πληγήναι πολλάκις, εις δε την τύχην αυτήν ύπερηφανία, βαρύτης, μικρολογία.
’Αδικώτατά μοι δοκοΰσιν εγκαλεΐν οι πολλοί τή τύχη. νυν μεν γάρ αυτήν αίτιώνται, φάσκοντες άπιστον είναι και μηδέν ε,χειν βέβαιον, ει δ’ αει τοΐς αύτοΐς παρεμενεν, ουκ εστιν όπως ούχι τω π αντί μείζονος και δικαιότερος ετύγχανεν άν~ κατνιγορίας. οπού γάρ νΰν οράτε τούς εύ πρατ-τοντας ούτως όντας πονηρούς καί βαρείς, και ταΰτα του μέλλοντος υπάρχοντος άδηλου, πόσης αν οίεσθε αυτούς ύπερηφανίας και σκαιότητος είναι μεστούς, ει καθόλου μή τήν ελπίδα τής μεταβολής ύφεωρώντο;
1 After μεν Λ mini deletes έκαστος, (’ol)ct reads cl ch μεν ἕκαστος.
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mean and base.bringing shame upon her benevolence, with good reason she leaves him and seeks somebody else in turn, hoping to find some one who is more honourable. But since most men arc evil and human nature rarely produces anybody fitted to enjoy prosperity, Fortune must needs shift continually, and much rather because of our nature than because of her own. Yet it is strange that one who cannot himself endure some who enjoy the favours of Fortune, but who after a brief association leaves them and prefers to bear his own poverty as best he can rather than put up with cheap and senseless manners, nevertheless expects Fortune, goddess though she be, to live with these same persons for ever and, though frequently subjected to outrageous insults, to remain with an utterly worthless slave ! l or the fact: is that the insolence shown by the rich toward the human beings with whom they live consists of abusive language, contumely, ridicule, and often a blow, but toward Fortum· herself it is arrogance, harshness, eaptiousness.
Most unfair, it .seems to me. are the charge* most men brine; against Fortune. I’or as it is tlu-y find fault with her as bcino· untrustworthy and having no constancy at all. Yet if she always stayed with the same persons she would inevitably incur an altogether more serious and justifiable accusation. For when you now see that the prosperous are so base and disagreeable, even though what is in store for them is uncertain, with what arrogance and boorishness do you suppose- they would be filled if they were not at all apprehensive of a ehang-e ? 2
2 (τνγχαι’€ν αν Capps : ίτνγχαve.
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S	Φασι πολλοί την τύχην άκριτον είναι και πονη-ροϊς άνθρώποις προσμενειν των χρηστών δε άμελεΐν, όταν όρώσι τούς ήξιωμένονς των παρ' εκείνης αγαθών βαρείς όντας και δύσχρηστους και άγεννεΐς. δοκεΐ δε μοι η τύχη προς αύτους δίκαια1 αν ειπεϊν ότι φύσει φιλάνθρωπος ουσα αει τισι πάρεστιν ημών ονχ αίρουμενη τούς άξιους ουδέ τούς πονηρούς, αει δε οίοις αν αντοΐς παρα-γενηται, τ οιούτονς αυτούς οντος ε'ξελ εγχεσθαι-δεΐν ουν την αυτών αίτιάσθα ι φύσιν, μη την !» εκείνης, οτι τοιοντοι καθεστήκασιν ώστε 6 μεν ενδεώς τι2 πράττων ευθύς3 άξιος είναι δοκεΐ βελτιον άπαλλάττειν, οτω δ' αν ύπαρξη τα παρ αυτής αγαθά, μοχθηρός πεφηνεν. εστι γαρ όμοιον ώσττερ ει τις, αγγείων πολλιΰν όντων, και μηδενος4 υγιούς, τον εις αυτά εγχεοντα φεγοι° βλεπων ρεον το αει1 πληρούμενον.	ε’ίποι γάρ αν, ΆΛΑ’ εστι
πάντα τοιαυτα· εως δ’ αν ή κενά, λανθάνει.
10	Θαύμαζα» πώς ποτε οι πολλοί την τύχην φασϊν επικίνδυνον είναι και μηδέν τών παρ’ αυτής ύπάρχειν βέβαιον. εκείνη γάρ επειδάν τινι δώ τα παρ' αυτής αγαθά—ταντα δ' εστι χρήματα, ισχύς, δόξα, τιμ αι—τούτοις ουδέ να κωλύει χρήσθαι κατά τρόπον και νη Αία γε εις τασφαλες αυτοΐς κατατίθεσθαι, λέγω δε ούκ εις την οικίαν ένδον ούδ' εις τό ταμιειον ουό6 κλεϊς εφιστάντας καί μοχλούς· ου φυλάιττεται γάρ υπό τούτων οι'δεν τών παρ' αυτής* άΛΛ’ εις εύνοιαν ανθρώπων,
11	πατρίδας ευεργεσίαν, φίλων βοήθειαν. ουκοΰν
1 όίκαια] δικαίως l'liuak.	“ τι] έτι Keiskc.
3 ευθύς Iransferred by Em}H*rins to second line below, to follow αγαθά.	4 και μηδενος] μηδενος δε Emperius,
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Many charge that Fortune lacks discrimination and stays with bad persons hut neglects the good, when they observe that those who have been deemed worthy of her favours are disagreeable and hard to deal with and ignoble. But it scrim to me that Fortune mi^ht justly say to them that, being naturally benevolent, she is always helpimr some amoni; us. without selecting the deserving or the base either, but that invariably the character they have when she comes to them is that which they show when tho moral test is applied : and that therefore they should blame their own nature, not hers, as beinff so constituted that he who is farinj; somewhat badly immediately seems worth}· of better fortune, while he who receives her favours turns out to be a knave. Aye, it is very much as ii’, given a number of vessels and not one of them sound, one wnv to find fault with the person pouriny liquid into them, on seeing that whatever vessel was bein^· tilled leaked. For the man might say. “ Why, they all an- like that : however, so long as they are empty it is unnoticed/’ J wonder why in the world most persons say that Fortune is precarious and that none of her gifts is to be relied upon. For whenever she gives any one her good things—-wealth, power, fame, honours— she never prevents him from usin# these in a proper way or, by Heaven, from storing them away in safety for himself ; and I do not mean indoors in the house, or in the storehouse, or putting them under lock and key—for none of her gifts is protected by these thin·;* — but rather storing them away in goodwill toward mankind, in service to one’s country, in aid to friends. 5
5 ipeyoi added by PHuuk. έλέγχοι by I )neiiiinh-r. '■ to del Cmsby, del to Iieiskr : del.
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ουδέποτε1 ούδεν άφείλετο ή τύχη τους άπαξ κτησαμενους των ούτως άποκειμενων. ούτοι γάρ εισι θησαυροί βέβαιοι και πάσι φανεροί των αυτομάτως περιγιγνομενων. εάν δε τις λαβ ών ρίψη η και νη Λία κακώς θη, θνραις και σφραγΖσι καί κλεισ'ι2 πιστευων, ούκετ*, οΐμαι, hi' εκείνην άπόλλυνται.
1ι> Σκόδρα όε και τοΰτο άτοπου ■ προς γάρ τω πολλά βλάσφημεΐν διά λόγων κατά της τύχης ετι καί πλάσται καί γραφείς αυτήν λοιδοροΰσιν, οι μεν ως μαινομενην καί διαρρίπτουσαν γράφοντες, οι δε επί σφαίρας βεβηκυΐαν, ως ούκ ασφαλώς ουδέ άκινδύνως ερηρεισμενην, δέον ημάς αύτους τοιούτους πλάττειν καί γράφειν τούς εμπληκτως καί κακώς πάσι χροαμενους καί μά Δια γε ουκ επί σφαίρας, άλλ’ επ' άνοίας εστηκότας, καί μη μάτην τη τύχη μεμφεσθαι.
ΐ:{	llepi πόντιον μεν, ως είπεΐν, οι πολλοί τών
ανθρώπων ούκ όρθώς ύπολαμβανουσι, μάλιστα δε την υπέρ της τύχης δόξαν ψευδή και πεπλανη-μενην εχουσιΐ’. φασι γάρ αύτηΐ' διδοναι μεν τοΐς ανθρώποις τάγαθά,3 ραδίως δε αφαιρεΐσθαι· και διά τοΰτο oj? άπιστοί’ βλασφημοΰσι και φθονεραν. άγω δε ου διδόναι φημί την τύχην τούτων^ ουδεν,
14	ως' οι πολλοί νομίζουσιν. ώ γαρ κύριος έκαστος γίγνεται τών υπαρχόντων καί δι ου μονού κεκτη-σθαι τάγαθά ασφαλώς εστιν, ου διδoJσιv αυτοΐς μετά τών χρημάτων καί της δόξης και της δννα-
1	After ουδέποτε Λ mini deletes αυτούς, Geel conjectures
2	θνραις καί σφραγΐσι και κλεισι Γογ’ with H, θνραις και κλεισ'ι Λ mini : θνραις σφραγΐσι και κλεισι Ι . θνραις καί σφοδρά κλείσει Μ, η θνραις και κλεισι σφοδρά κλεισ'ι} Π Ι.
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Assuredly, Fortune never takes away from those who have once acquired them any of the things thus stored away. For these arc dependable repositories and visible to all wherein to store the windfalls of Fortune. However, if after having got them a man squanders them or even, by Heaven, puts them in the wrong place, trusting to doors and seals and locks, no longer, I fancy, is their loss aseribable to lu*r.
And here is something else which is very strange : besides the many verbal blasphemies against Fortune, sculptors and painters alike also traduce her. some representing her as mad and tossing her gifts recklessly about, some as standing on a sphere, ns if to say that she has no safe or secure support, whereas it is ourselves that we ought' to mould or paint like that, since we treat everything in a mad and evil fashion—and not, by Heaven, stand in»· on a sphere but rather on folly- in place of idly finding; fault with Fortune.
While on virtually every topic most men make incorrect assumptions, the opinion they hold regarding Fortune is particularly false and erroneous. For they say that, though she aives mankind their good things, she lightly takes tlu-m away again ; and for that reason they malign her as being untrustworthy and jealous. Hut I claim that Fortune docs not really give any of those things, as most men think she does. For that which gives each man control over his possessions and through which alone it i* possible to have secure possession of one’s good·* she does not bestow upon them alone: with their wealth and taint* 3 4
3 τάγαθά Dindorf: αγαθά.
4 ὥ?] ὥν Arnir.i.
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μειυς. τ ο ντο ό€ εστιν ού χωρίς ούκ εστιν ούδε των άλλων εχειν ούδεν, οΐεσθαι μέντοι καί άπα-τάσθαι. καθάπερ ουν ούδε ημείς, δταν els την οικίαν τινα είσαγάγωμεν η το χοΛρίον η σκευή τινα παράσχωμεν, ευθύς κύριον εκείνων τούτον άπεδείξαμεν,	αν	μη	προσή τό	μετά	ασφαλείας
τινός και γράμματος, οντω και η τύχη κύριον ούδε'να ττοιεΐ των ύφ' αυτής διδόμενων, εάν μη προσή τό μετά νού και φρονήσεως τινα λαμβάνειν.
15	Οι μεν δη πολλοί των ανθρώπων ειώθασιν εύδαιμονίζειν	ευθύς	οΐς αν όρώσι τα	παρά της
τύχ7]ς υπάρχοντα, ώσττερ τοΐς πλεουσι συνήδονται πνεύμα ορώντες επεχον, ούκ ειδότες ουτ' ει φοράν αυτοΐς τούτο εστιν ου'τ’ ει κυβερνήτην εχουσιν έμπειρον. εγώ	δ’	οΐμαι τότε	δεΐν	μακαρίους
κρίνειν τούς	εν	άφθόνοις όντας	τοΐς	παρά τής
τύχης, όταν αυτοΐς και τό φρονεΐν παρή. καθ' αυτά γάρ ταΰτα δι^λονότι,1 ει τοΐς άνοήτοις γενοιτο, κιΐ’δύη’ου και δυστυχίας αίτια.
1 δηλονότι Wilumowitz : δήλον.
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and power. No. that thin<; it is without which it is not possible to possess any of the other things but only to imagine that one does and to be the victim of delusion. For example, just as when we bring some one into our house or our farm or when we provide certain equipment, we ourselves do not forthwith appoint him master over those things, unless there is included in the transaction some ^-ritten guarantee, so also Fortune doe^. not make any one master of the thin"> otfVred by 1η·ι\ unless there Κ attached to the grant the stipulation that they are accepted with intelligence and iiood judgement.
Most men, of course, are wont immediately to congratulate those whom they set· supplied with the gifts of Fortune, just as people rejoice with men at sea when they observe that they have a breeze, although they know neither whether this breeze Ν favourable to them n<n· whether they hnve a helmsman with experience. But as for myself. 1 believe the time to jmlii'e fortunate those who are surrounded in abundance with tin- «rifts of Fortune is when they have prudence too. For manifestly these irit’N ot themselves, should they become tin· property ot fools, niiti’ht bt* a bourev of (lanycr and disaster.
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ON REPUTATION
Tin: thnm· of this Discourse is the fickleness of the crowd and the folly of thostl who seek to win and hold its favour. Dio regards those who yirli) to that ambition as victims of delusion. The public honours for which they strive have no real utility and arc purchased at too high a price, sometimes reducing to befrfrary those who aim to reach them. What is more, the aspirant for popular acclaim sacrifices his independence. He is forced to order his life to suit the whims of those whose favour he is courting—in itself an impossible task—and hi· crinfres before the hostile criticism of citizen and alien alike. Xo matter what scheme of life a man adopts, lie is Mire to be misjudged. The sane policy is, therefore, to st< el oneself against criticism, in other words, to adopt the attitude of the philosopher.
Arniin arprues that the Discourse originally ended in the midst of S and that what follows has been appended by Dio's editor, who, coming upon three passages of similar purport, chose to preserve them through inclusion in our Discourse. Me is led to this belief by the presence in the section n-ferml to of the sentence beginning τί δει δόξης emOvfieu·, which is thought to form a logical close, lie ηπμ-ht have found additional support for his belief in the fact that the licfrinninfr of each of the succeeding passages is marked by asyndeton. All three resemble introductory paragraphs of exordia. The extant work of Dio reveals other instances of the existence of variant versions of a common theme, apparently testifying to his practice of delivering a jriven speech on more than one occasion.
I	Vculiar interest attaches to the present Discourse because nf ;in allusion in § Γ» :	ἔτι Se ίδεΐν ίστιν οικίαν σνντριβέΐσαν
ττλοναιωτίραν ίΚΐίνηζ διὰ γλωττον και νη Αία ΐτεραν κινδυ-
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ιevovaav. The two “ houses " there referred to are thought by Arnim to have been respectively that of Nero, whose pretensions as a singer (διὰ γλωττον) an- being1 credited with his downfall, and that of Domitian, whose assassination is here predicted. Arnim observe* that toward the llot' i»f Domitian’s career such predictions were onrirnt. even beiiifr known by the emperor himself, and he point- out that Apollonius of Tyana was able to announce in Ι·ή>1κ^π> the murder of Domitian at the very moment when it was taking place in Rome! If Arnim's reasoning is correct, our Discourse can with confidence be dated shortly hefoiv Domitian’s death, while Dio was --till in exilt\
66. 11 KIM ΛΟΞΗΣ ΠΡΩΤΟΣ
Κ ι σι τα·ες, οι τούς μεν φιλάργυρους η φιλόφονς η οίνόφλυγας η περί γυναίκας η παίδας επτοημενονς ασώτους άποκαλουσι και δυστυχείς, και τούτων έκαστον ηγούνται το μέγιστοι· δνειδος, τούς δε φιλότιμους και φιλοδόξους τουναντίον επαινούσα·, ως λαμπρούς· ώστε και αυτός έκαστος όφοφαγών μεν η πίνων η ερών τινος αισχύνεται και περιστέλλει την άκρασίαν, δοξοκοπών δε και φιλοτι-μυύμενος ουδέ να ανθρώπου' βούλεται λανθάνειν, αλλά εν τω μεσω ταΰτα ποιεί.
Τών γάρ πολλιών έκαστος εύφημεϊ την τοιαύτην νόσον, λυσιτελείν ηγούμενος αν τω. και δημοσία σχεδόν αι πόλεις άπασαι δελεατα εξευρηκασι παντοία τοΐς άνοήτοις, στεφάνους και προεδρίας και κηρύγματα.	τοιγαροΰ ν η δη τινός τούτων
επιθυμοϋντας άθλιους και πενητας απέδειξαν, υύδεν όρεγον τες μέγα ούδε θαυμαστόν, αλλ’ εν ίο ν ς από θαλλοΰ περιάγοντες, ύάσπερ τα πρόβατα, η στεφανύη· τινα η ταινίαν επιβάλλοντες. ονκοΰν
1 ( f. Plato. ΙΊκικΙπι.ϊ 2;>Π ι>.
- ( )ιι the snhjrct of crowns of. \tlu naens Ιό. tiH!) c—c·. ( rmvns well favourite prizes in th<- athletie games. Best known is the crown of wild olive, awarded at Olympia. Th·· Oiadumenos of I’olydritiis portrays ;in athlete binding his lirow with a ribbon. Crowns wen* awarded also for public service, as in tin· famous case of Demosthenes. In either vports i>r politics th^ crown might prove costly.
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There are some who brand dissolute and ill-starred such men as have a craving for money or for dainties or for M int· or who are inflamed with lust for women or boys, and they regard each of these vice1-as the greatest dkcract·. yet those who crave distinction and reputation, on the contrary, they applaud, thinking· them illustrious ; ;md therefore. while each one of his οΛνη accord, if a «Oiirirn't or a tippler or a lover of somebody, feels ashamed and frit"- to cloak hi? incontinence, yet when seeking reputation and distinction be does not want to escape the eve of any man on earth, but rather lie carries on hi'- quest in the open.
And no wonder, for among men in general each speaks well of this type of malady, deeming it advantageous for himself. Furthermore. bv official act virtually all the states have devised lures of every kind for the simpletons—crown* and front seats and public proclamations. Accordingly, in some instances men who craved these things, have actually been made wretched and reduced to beggary, although the states held before them nothing great or wonderful at all, but in some cases led their victims about with a spri" of green, as men lead cattle.1 or clapped upon their heads a crown or a ribbon.2 Therefore, while
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o	τοιοντος, εξόν αύτώ μυρίους, ει εθελοι, στεφάνους προΐκα εχειν ου μόνον ελαίας η Βρυός, άλλα καί κιττοΰ καί μυρρίνης, πολλάκις την οικίαν άπεδοτο και τα χωρία, και μετά ταΰτα περιέρχεται πεινών και φαΰλον τριβώνιον εχων. άλλα κηρύττεται, φησίν, υπό των πολιτών, ώσπερ απολωλός
3	ανδράποδου. ούκοΰν εικότως χρώνται προς τας χειροτονίας τω της ελαίας θάλλω διά το φύσει πικρόν ύπάρχειν. τους γάρ1 δοξοκόπους εκβάλ-λουσιν εκ τών αγρών2 οι δημ.οι κραυγή και φόφω, καθάπερ,3 οΐμαι, τούς φάρας οι γεωργοί, κακεΐνοι μεν μεθίστανται προς ολίγον τοΐς δε ούκ εστιν εις ουδέ ν ετι τών ιδίων επάνοδος, άλλα περιιασι μικρόν ύστερον πτωχοί, καί ούδείς αν προσαγο-ρεύσειεν ίδών ετι τών πρότερον διαρρηγνυμενων.
4 ΓΥοσαύτη δ’ εστιν η του τάφου δάναμις ώστε παρά μεν τών βαφέων5 αγοράσεις δυοΐν μνών η τριών καλήν πορφύραν δημοσία δ’ ει εθελοις πολλώ)ν πάνυ ταλάντωΐ’ ώνιος. καί τάς μεν εκ της αγοράς ταινίας ολίγων δραχμών, τάς δε εκ της εκκλησίας πολλάκις σ.πάσης της ουσίας, και τούς μεν επί της αγοράς κηρυττομενους άθλιους
1 τους γάρ U : τους Β Μ.	.
2	αγρών] αγορών II. marginal correction adopted by Λπιπη and Budc.
3	καθάπερ I’flritfk : καθώσπερ.	/
4	τους γάρ δοξοκόπους . . . διαρρηγνυμενων deleted by r.m-perius.
5	βαφέων Eniperilis : βαρβάρων.
1	( rowns of ivy or myrtle were sometimes worn to ward off drunkenness; ef. Athcmiens 15. 675 d-e.
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a fool like that, if he so desired, might have for the asking any number of crowns, not merely of olive or of oak, but even of ivy or of myrtle,1 often he sells his house and his lands and thereafter goes about hungry and clad in a shabby little cloak. Ah but. says he, his name is publicly proclaimed by his fellow citizens—just as is that of a runaway slave ! With good reason, therefore, men use in connexion with the votes passed in Assembly the branch of the olive,2 because of its native bitterness ! For the notoriety-seekers are driven out of their fields by the democracies with shouting and elamour,3 just as, methinks, the starlings are driven out by the farmers. Moreover, though the starlings withdraw for a little while, the notoriety-seekers ean never again return to anything that once was theirs, nay, a short while later they go about as beggars and no longer would any one of all who formerly were fain to burst their lungs with shouting greet them if he saw them.
However, such the spell of this infatuation that, though you will buy from the dyers for two or three minas a handsome purple mantle, should you wish one by public award it would cost you very many talents.4 Again, though you will buy the ribbons of the market-place for a it*w drachmas, those of the Assembly will often cost you all your fortune. Furthermore, while persons who are cried for sale in the market-plaee 5 all deem wretched, those cried
2	Perhaps an allusion to the wreaths carved on certain stones containing official records.
To gain the shouts of the mob they are driven to sacrifice their property.
4	Tlu- intrinsic value of the mina was one sixtieth part of the talent, but one hundred times that of the drachma.
5	The slaves ; cf. § >.
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πάιτες* νομίζουσι, τους δ" εν τω θεάτρω μακαρίους'· καί τούτους μέΐ’ ιαφύττεσθαί φασιν, εκείνους 3e άποκηρύττεσθαι, δήλον ότι παρά μίαν συλλαβήν γιγνομένης της διαφοράς.
Oυτω δε πάνυ των ανθρώπων κατεφρόνησαν οι πρότερον καί την εύήθειαν αυτών συνεΐδον ώστε υπέρ των μεγίστων πόνων καί πληγών2 φύλλα προύθεσαν. άλλ" όμως είσίν οι χάριν τούτων αποθνήσκει}’ αίρούμενοι.	tojv δε αιγών ούκ αν
ούδεμία κατακρημνίσεων αυτήν κοτίνου χάριν, καί ταντα παρούσης ετερας νομής. καίτοι ταΐς μεν αίξίν ούκ αηδής ο κότινος, άνθρωπος δε ούκ αν φάγοι. καί την μεν εξ "Ισθμού πίτυν, ούδεν υύσαν τών άλλων χλωροτεραν, μετά πολλοΰ πόνου καί κακώι· αναιρούνται, πολλάκις άργύριον πολύ διδψρ'τε?· καί ταύτα τού φυτού μηδεμίαν ωφέλειαν εχοντος· ούτε γάρ σκιάν ττοιεΐν ούτε καρπόν φέρειν δυναται τό τε φυλλον δριμν καί καπνώδες· τής δ’ εκ Μεγάρων πίτυος ούδείς επιστρέφεται, καν μεν έτερός τις μη κατεαγύις την κεφαλήν δήσηται,3 καταγελάταί' τοΐς δε βασιλεΰσι πρεπειν δοκεΐ καί πολλαί μυριάδες τεθνήκασιν υπέρ τούτου τού ράκους.
"Οτι μεν γάρ διά χρυσούν πρόβατον ανάστατο}’ συνέβΐ) γενεσθαι τηλικαύτη}’ οικίαν την ΙΙἐλοπο?
1	πάιτες Γ : πάντα? Ι HH, απαι·τας ΛΙ.
2	πληγών] δοπαι·ὥν \rnim. Ά δήσηται ] διαδήσηται Colx-t.
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in the theatre 1 they deem fortunate ; besides, they elaim that the latter arc cried, the former decried, a single syllable evidently constituting the sole difference !
Yes, so completely did the men of old despise mankind, and so clearly did they see their fatuity, that as a reward for the greatest hardship*' and buffetings· they offered leaves ! 1 2 Yet there art· some who t<> gain those leaves elect to die. But no nanny-goat would hurl herself over a clitf for the '-nke of a spriir of wild olive, especially when other pasturage i*-handy. And yet, though goats do not find the wild olive distasteful, a human being could not cat it. Again, take the Isthmian pine 3 ; while it is no greener than the other varieties, with much toil and hardship men strive to gain it. often paying much money for it—and that too, although the tree hns no utility at all. for it can neither provide shade nor bear fruit, and, besides, the leaf is acrid and Mnoky : on the other hand, no one turns his head to look at the pint· from Megara.4 Moreover, if any one Ahe has his head bound—unless he lias suffered a fracture—he is the object of ridicule ; yet for kings the headband is thought becoming and untold thousands have «riven their lives for the sake of this scrap of cloth.
Why, because of a golden lamb it came to pass that a mighty house like that of Pelops was over-
1	Honours voted in Assembly often were conferred in the theatre.
2	An allusion to the wreaths awarded the athletic victor.
3	The “ Isthmian pirn· ” was awarded the victor in the Isthmian Games held at the Isthmus of Corinth in honour of Poseidon.
4	There seems to have lu-en no great botanical difference, hut Megara had no national primes of its own.
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οι τραγωδοί φασιν. καί κατάκοπη μεν τα τοΰ Θυέστου τέκνα, τί} 11 ελοπία δε ο πατήρ έμίχθη καί τον Α’ίγισθον έσπειρεν. οντος δ’ άπέκτεινε μεν μετά τής Κλυταιμνήστρας τον Άγαμεμνονα τον ποιμένα των ’Αχαιών, κάκείνην Όρέστης ο υιός, και τοΰτο ποιήσας ευθύς εμαίνετο. τούτοις δε ούκ άξιον άπιστεΐν, α γέγραπται μεν ούχ υπό των τυχόντων άνδρών, Κύριπίδου και Σ,οφοκλέους, λέγεται δε εν μέσοις τοΐς θεάτροις· έτι δε ίδεΐν εστιν έτέραν οικίαν σνντριβεΐσαν π λονσιωτέραν εκείνης διά γλώτταν1 καί, νη Αία έτέραν κιν-δυνευουσαν.
Ύοιουτων δε των κατά την δόξαν όντων καί μυρίων άλλων άτοπωτέρων, πέος ούχί τω παντί δυσχερέστερος2 ό προς τ αυτήν κεχηνώς τοΰ προς άλλ’ ότιονν έπτοημένον;	τον φίλοφον εις ιχθύς
άποπίμπλησι και ούδεις αν3 αύτόν κωλύσειεν ήδεσθαι των εχθρών ομοίως ο προς παΐδας άθλίως εχων, εάν εις ωραίο ν' έμπέση, τούτον ένα όντα θεραπεύει, καί πολλακις μικρού κατειργασατο. τον οίνόφλυγα έν Θάσιοί’ κατέπλησε,5 καί πιών Ένδυμίωνος ήδιον κ αθεύδει- τω δοξοκόπω δε
1	γλώτταν] δόξαν Herwerden.
2	δυσχερέστερος] δνστνχεστΐρος Ι II.
3	ὰν added by Einpcrius.
4	els ώραΐον Casaubon :	(Is ρωμαΐον ΕΓ11, (is ρωμαίων
Μ, (is ρωμαίων Ι .
5	κατίπλησε) κατόπκ Μ, ο κατίττκν ΓΗ.
1	The fortunes of the house of Pelops were a favourite theme with the trapric poets. One of Sophocles’ extant dramas (Electra) and at least three now lost testify to his interest in the story. Four of the extant plays of Euripides (Electra, fpltipeneia at Aulis, Iphiqenela among the Taurians,
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turned, as we learn from the tragic poets.1 And not only were the children of Thyestes cut in pieces, but Pelopia’s father 2 lay with her and begot Aegis-thus ; and Aegisthus with Clytemnestra’s aid slew Agamemnon, “ the shepherd of the Achaeans ” 3 ; and then Clytemnestra’s son Orestes slew her, and, having done so, he straightway went mad. One should not disbelieve these things, fur they have been recorded by no ordinary men—Euripides and Sophocles—and also are recited in the midst of the theatres. Furthermore, one may behold another house, more affluent than that of Pelops, which has been ruined because of a tongue, and. in sooth, another house which is now in jeopardy.4
But such being the accompaniments of notoriety, yes, and countless others even more absurd, why is not he who gapes hungrily in that direction altogether more disgusting than the person who is distraught with passion for anything else at all ? The gourmet is satisfied with a single fish and none of his enemies would interfere with his enjoyment of it ; similarly he who is a pitiable victim of lust for boys, if he comes upon a handsome lad, devotes himself to this one only and often prevails upon him at a small cost. A single jar of Thasian wine is all the drunkard can hold, and when he has swallowed it he sleeps more sweetly than Endymion ; yet your notoriety-seeker would not
and Orestes) deal with the same theme. Dio should have known tht; famous trilogy of Aeschylus, the Oresteia, but for some reason he overlooks it.
2	Thyestes was father of IVlopia ; cf. Apollodorus, Bibliotheca, epitome 3. 14·.
3	Λ familiar Homeric tag.
4	The houses of Nero and Domitian respectively ; cf. Introduction.
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ούκ α( εις1 επαίνων αζαρκέσειεν, αλλ’ ούδε χίλιοι πολλάκις.
8 "Οτι μεν γάρ ραόν έστι μεταχειρίσασθαι το χαλεπώτατον μειράκιον του μετριωτάτου δήμου τις ούκ αν φήσειεν; δσω μέντοι προχωρεί το της δόξης επί πλέον, τοσούτω μάλλο\’ ούκ εστιν ύπνου λαχεΐν «λλ’ ώσπερ οι φρενιτίζοντες, αει μετέωρος ούτος και νύκτωρ και μεθ’ ημέραν, νη Λι’, άλλ’ εκείνους ιδεΐν εστιν περί τον οίνον και τάς εταίρας και τα όπτανεΐα. τω τοιούτω δε ούκ ανάγκη πολύ μεν οφον άγοράζειν, πολύν δε οίνον;	α ύλητάς δέ και μίμους και κιθαριστάς
καί θαυματοποιούς συνακτέον, ετι δε πύκτας καί παγκρατιαστάς καί παλαιστάς καί δρομείς καί τδ τοιοΰτον έθνος, ει γε μή μέλλει φαύλως μηδε άγεννώς εστιάσειν τό πλήθος.
!) Τοιοΰτο? μεν γάρ ούδείς πώποτε των οφοφάγων γεγονεν οστις έπεθύμησε λέοντος αγρίου ή ταύρων εκατόν οι δε τοΐς πολλοϊς αρέσκειν έθέλοντες ού μόνον τούτων επιθυμούσα1, αλλ’ όσων ούδε ειπεΐν εστιν ού γάρ ολίγοις λίνοις, φασίν, ή δυσίν ή τρισίν έταίραις ούδε δέκα Αεσβίαις2 θηρεύεται δόξα καί δήμος ολος εις πειθώ καί φιλίαν άγεται, μυρίων άντιπραττόντων άλλα ανάγκη πόλεως ακολασίαν εχειν καί φιλορδόν και φιλοχορευτήν καί φιλοπότην καί όφοφάγοί' είναι καί πάντα δη τα τοιαΰτα μή ως ένα άνδρα, άλλα μυρίους ή δίς
1 εΐς Keiske : ονδάς.
- Αεσβίαις Ι H : λεσβίοις ΜΡΗ.
1	The term mime, frequently used to designate a low form of comedy popular in Sicily and southern I Wily, is lien- iise<l <>f the performers in such productions.
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be satisfied Avitli the praise of just one person, nay. not even with that of a thousand in many instances.
Who would not agree that it is easier to handle the most difficult youth than the most moderate community ? And yet the farther the craze for notoriety progresses, so much the more impossible it is to get. any sleep : instead, like the victims of delirium, your seeker after fame is always up in the air both night and day. “ Right, by Heaven,” somebody may say,
hut you can see those other chaps busy with their wine and their mistresses and their kitchens.” Yes, but does not the seeker after fame find it necessary to buy a lot of food and wine ? And he must collect flute-players and mimes 1 and harpists and jugglers and, more than that, pugilists and paneratiasts 2 and wrestlers and runners and all that tribe—at least unless he intends to entertain the mob in a cheap and beggarly manner.
Fur though there has never been a gourmet so voracious as to crave a savage lion or a hundred bulls, those who wish to please the masses crave not merely the things just listed but tilings too numerous to mention. For “ not with a few nets,” as the saying goes, or with two or three harlots, or even with ten Lesbian girls, is popularity hunted and a whole community rendered obedient and friendly, since thousands are competing for it ; nay, he who courts popular favour must have a whole city’s licentiousness and be a devotee of singing, of dancing, of drinking, of eating, and. indeed, of all such things, not as one single individual, but rather as ten thousand or twenty thousand or a hundred thousand, in keeping
2 The pancratiast used a combination of wrestling and boxing.
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μυρίους η δεκάκις, ηλίκης αι·1 ποτε εραστής if ίο πόλεως. αει δ’ αν παρά τω τοιούτω καταλαβοις αυλών συριγγών τ’ ενοπην ομάδάν τ’ ανθρώπων. παρά δε πλήθουσι τράπεζαι σίτου και κρειών, μεθυ δ’ εκ κρητηρων οίνοχάοι φορεουσι.
κνισηεν δε τε δώμα περιστεναχίζεται αυλή
ηματα, νύκτας δ’ αύτε παρ’ αίδοίης άλόχοισιν ούδεποθ’ εύδονσιν, οι)δ’ αν πάνυ πολλούς νπο-στορεσωνται τάπητας.
11	"ίΐστε τούς γε φιλόπαιδας και σφοδρά, οΐμαι, μακαρίζειν αυτούς τοΐς φιλοδόξοις παραβάλλοντας, οτα.ν αυτοί μεν ορτυγας ζητώσιν η άλεκτρυόνα η άηδόνιον, τοΐς δε όρώσιν3 ανάγκην ούσαν Άμοιβεα η Πώλοι’4 ζητεί ν η των Όλυμπίασι νενικηκότων τινα πέντε μισθοΰσϋαι ταλάντων, καί αυτοί μεν η τον παιδαγωγόν η τον ακόλουθον εγαστρισαν οι δε αν μη τουλάχιστον εκατόν της ημέρας πολύ-τελώς εστιάσωσιν ou8ei' αύτοϊς όφελος.
Τοι? μεν ούν κάμνουσιν ησυχίας προνοονσιν οι θεραπεύοΐ'τες όπως καθεύδωσΐ’ τοΐς δε δοξοκοποις, όταν ησυχίας τυγχάνωσι, τότε μάλιστα ύπνος ουκ
12	επεισιν. οι μεν υΰν χρημάτων η γένους επιτυ-
1	ηλίκης αν Seidell : ηδίκης αν Ιτ, ηδίκεις αν Β, ή δίκησάν Mil, είδήκεις αν Γ.
2	ή added 1>ν SeMi-n.^
3	όρώσιν Emperius : όρώσιν ΓΙ>.Μ, δόξης όρώσιν Π Ι.
1 Άμοιβόα η Πώλον Wilamou'itz : άμοφαίαν πώλον.
5	ή] ητε Γ>, εις -τε Μ, 'ένα Antim.
1	Π!,,,/ Κ). Κι.
2	Λ paraphrase of <hh/ssvi/ <). κ-10, «l. si riptive of palace life ;il· the rnurt of McinoiW in Phaeaei.'i.
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with the size of the city whose favour lie courting. At sueli a person’s house you will always find The shrill of flutes and pipes, the din of men.1 And at his house tables are laden with bread and meat, and from mixing-bowls cupbearer1- hear drink.-
By day the hall with fatty savour reeks
And makes the court to eeho with its din.
While in the night, beside their wive* revered 3— they never vleep. not though they spread beneath them very man ν nu>>.
Thus the boy-lovers. I fancy, count themselves extremely fortunate as they compare themselves with the popularity-seeker*, seeing· that they themselves seek only quaiK or a cock or a tiny nightingale.1 while those other's, they observe, must needs seek some Amoebens 5 or Polus 6 or hire some Olympic victor for a fee of five talent*. Moreover, while they themselves have filled the belly of one man. the tutor or the attendant of the lad. the others, unless they provide a sumptuous banquet for at least a hundred daily, derive no advantage at all.
Again, when men art· ill. their attendant»- provide quiet for them so that they may sleep :~lwt with the popularity-seekers, whenever they do obtain a bit of quiet, that is the time above all when sleep will not come. Nov those who have been ble^ed with
3	Odyssey 10. 10-11, >pok<-n by Odysseus about the palace of Aeolus.
4	As gifh> for their beloved.
5	Famous singer of the third century ; cf. Athenaeum U. 623 d.
c Famous tragic actor ; cf. Lucian. X< cyomanteia l β, and J. B. O'Connor, Chapters in History of Actors and Actiny in „Indent Greece, pp. 128 ff.
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χόντες ή τινος τών τοιούτων ή σώματος ή διανοίας1 ή λαλιάν γοΰν περιποιησάμενοι, καθάπερ επτερω-μόνοι μόνον ον κατ' άστρων φέρονται, δημαγωγοί τε και ξεναγοί και σοφισταί λεγόμενοι, δήμους και σατράπας και μαθητάς θηρεύοντες· των δε άλλων έκαστος των μηδεμίαν χορηγίαν εχόντων υπό δε της αυτής νόσου κρατουμένων, περιέρχεται προς ετερον ζών2 καί τί περί αύτοΰ λεγει τις φροντίζων, καν μεν εύφημήση τις, ως οίεται, μακάριος καί φαιδρός, εΐ δε μη, ταπεινός τε και κατηφης καί τοιοΰτον αύτόν είναι νομίζων όποιον αν εϊπη τις. καί δίαιταν μεν η δίκην αν εχη προς τινα, ούκ άξιοι τον διαιτητήν η τον δικαστήν τοΐς τυχοΰσι προσεχειν μάρτυσιν, αυτός δ' υπέρ εαυτού πάντας άξιόχρεως ηγείται.
13	Τί δη κακοδαιμονεστερον ανθρώπων επ' άλλοις κείμενων καί τον άπαντώντα κάριον εχόντων, προς ον αει βλεπειν ανάγκη καί σκοπεΐν τό πρόσωπον εκάστου, καθάπερ τοΐς οικεταις το τών δεσποτών; πάσα μεν οΰν εστι δουλεία χαλεπή· τούς δε από τύχης εν οικία τοιαύτη3 δουλεύοντας εν ή δύο ή τρεις δέσποτα ι, καί ταΰτα ταΐς τε ήλικίαις καί ταΐς φύσεσι διάφοροι—λέγω δε πρεσβύτης ανελεύθερος καί τούτου παΐδες νεανίσκοι πίνειν καί σπαθάν θελοντες—τις ούκ αν τών άλλων οίκετών όμολογήσειεν άθλι ωτερους, όταν τοσούτους δεη θεραπεύειν καί τούτων έκαστον άλλο τι βουλο-μενον καί προστάττοντα;
1 η διανοίας Morel : ή άπονοίας, ωτοιίας Ληιϊιιι.
- ζὥν] ζητών II.	3 τοιαύτη Kmperius : Τή αυτή.
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riches or ancestry or the like or with physical or mental excellence or who, at any rate, have acquired a glib tongue, these, as if endowed Avith wind's, are all but earned to the stars, being called leaders of the people and eondottieri and sophists, courting communities and satraps and pupils ; but of the others, who have no adventitious backing but are victims of the same malady, each goes about living liis life with his eye on somebody else and concerned about what people are saying of him, and if people speak well of him, as he imagines, he is a happy man. cheerful of countenance, but otherwise he is depressed and downcast and considers himself to be the sort of man they say he is. Again, if he is involved in litigation with any one before an arbitrator or a judge, he does not expect the arbitrator or the judge to heed chance witnesses, and vet he himself in matters which concern himself regards all and sundry as worthy of credence.
What, then, is more ill-starred than human beings who are at the mercy of others and in the power of any one who meets them, always compelled to keep their eye on him and to watch his countenance, just as slaves must watch the countenance of their masters ? Now any servitude is hard, but those whom fate lias doomed to servitude in a house in which there are two or three master·!, and masters, too. who (litter in both age and disposition— for example*, ;i niggardly old man and that man’s youthful sons, bent on drinking and extravagance—who would not agree that slaves so placed are more wretched than the others, seeing that they must serve so many masters, each of whom desires and orders something different ?
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11 Ει δ ί τις δηριόσιος οίκε της εΐη πρεσβυτών,1 νεανίσκων, πενήτοjv, πλουσίων, άσωτοί, φιλάργυρων, ποιος τις αν 6 τοιοΰτος εϊη; οίμαι 8ε, ει τις εν τοιαύτη πόλει χρήματα εχων ήναγκάζετο βιοΰν εν ή πόσιν έξην άρπάζειν τα του πελας και μηδείς ΐ’όμος ε κώλυε, παραχρήμα αν άπεστη των χρήματος’, ει και φιλαργυρία τούς πώποτε ύπερβε-βλήκει. τούτο 8η νυν επί της δόξης εστίν. εφεΐται γάρ εις ταύτην τω βουλομενω τινα βλάπτειν και πολίτη και ξενω καί μετοικώ.
15 Τοι? ατίμοις αβίωτος εύλόγως 6 βίος φαίνεται, και πολλοί ραίλλον αίροΰνται θάνατον η ζην την επ ιτ ίμιαν άποβαλ όΐ’τες, άτι τω εθελήσαντι τύπτειν εξεστι καί κόλασις ούκ εστιν ιδία1 2 του προπηλακίζοντας. ούκοΰν τον δοξοκόπον άπασιν εξεστι τύπτειν τω παντί χαλεπωτερας πληγάς των εις το σώμα· καίτοι τους μεν άτιμους ούκ αν ευρό ι τις ραδίως υπό τινος τούτο πασχοντας· το γαρ νεμεσητόν οι πολλοί καί τοι· φθόΐ'ον ευλαβούνται καί τί) τελευταίου εκ τών ασθενέστερων αύτοΐς ουδέίς εστι κίνδυνος, τού δε βλασφημεΐν μάλιστα τούς δοκοΰντας ενδόξους ούδείς φείδεται ουδέ αδύνατος ούδείς ούτως,3 δστις ούκ αν ισχυσαι 10 ρήμα ειπεϊν. τοιγαρονν μέτριος τις τών αρχαίων συνεχώς τινος αντώ προσφεροντος τοιούτους λόγους, lu μή παύση κακώς ακούω ϊ' υπέρ εμού,
1 After ττρΐσβντώι· Kriskc deletes η.
- ΙΒΐα [ ΒλΙ] ι η Ο ία ΙΜΙ, ονδεμια I’iliifrk.
3 όντως ;κΚ1«·ι1 by Einpcrius.
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But suppose a person Merc to be "-lave of a community consisting· of old and young, of poor and rich, of wastrels and misers, what would tlu- condition of such a person be ? A<r;iin. methinks. if a man of wealth were forced to live in the kind of city in which all were free to plunder the possessions of their neighbours and there were no law to prevent it. he would renounei· his wealth forthwith, no matter if he had surpassed all the world in avarice. This, in fact, is the case with popularity to-day. For in that respect licence lias been granted to any one who so desires, Avhether citizen or alien or foreign resident, to injure any one.
To the disfranchised life scenic with youd reason not worth living·, and many choose death rather than life after losing their citizenship, for whoever so desires is free to strike them and there exi^N πο private means of punMiinif him who treats them with contumely. Well then, all are free to give the popularity-seeker blows altogether more grievous than those which are dealt the body. Yet the- disfranchised, one would find, are not litrhtlv subjected to this treatment by any one : fur most men are on their guard against righteous indignation and ill will, and, finally, the disfranchised have naught to fear from any who are weaker than they. When it comes to vituperation, however, especially vituperation of those who are thought to enjoy Seem, no one forbears. and no one is νο powerless as not to be able to utter some telling phrase. For that very reason a certain mild-tempered man of olden days, when somebody kept attacking him Avith that kind at language, was moved to say. “ If you do not stop listening to bad words about me. I too shall listen to
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κάγώ, φησιν, νπέρ σον κακώς άκούσομαι. βέΧτιον Se ίσως ήν, μηδ*, el Xeyei την αρχήν προσποι-βΐσθαι.
Τοι- οικέτην ττολλάκις άνζιμένον καί παίζοντα υ $€σπότης Trepmeaajv κλaieiv inotyae- τον Se της δόξης ηττονα 6 βουλόμ€νος evi ρήματι σνν-βστβiXev. el τις €7τωδάς Ιπίστατο τοιαύτας παρά της ΧΙηδείας μαθών η παρά των 0€τταΧων,1 ώστ€ φθ€γγόμ€ΐ’ος τω ν ανθρώπων ονς rjOeXe ποιεΐν κΧαίβιν καί οδννάσθαι μηδβνός κακόν παρόντος, ούκ αν όδόκβι τυραννίς eivai η τούτον δύναμις; προς ούν τον e~τι δόζη κβχαννωμενον ούκ ίστιν 17 ovSeU ος ούκ όχ€ΐ ταντην την ισχύν. δύο γάρ η τρία ρήματα €ΐπών €ΐς σνμφοράν καί Χύπην ivej3aXev. καί μην e’i ye τις όντως έκ δαιμονών τινός €χοι το σώμα, ώστζ αν τις αύτώ καταράσηται, παραχρήμα πνρέττ€ΐν η την κ€φαΧήν aXyeiv, οντος αν2 άθΧιώτβρος νπrjpye τών τρισαθΧιών el he τις όντως άσίώνώς έχοι την διάνοιαν, ωστe ei τις Xoi0opi]oeiev αύτόν έξίστασθαι παραχρήμα την ψν-χήν, πώς ούχι τω τοιούτορ φ€νκτός ό βίος;
\ίι δέ τις κρίνοιτο καθ’ έκάστην ημέραν 7repl οτ ον δηποτ€, η πepι τον ζην η π€ρι τών χρημάτων, α ρ’ ούχι τω παντι βέΧτιον έάσαι τούτο και μηκέτι τό Χοιπόν κι νδνν€ύ€ΐν,3 el μέν π€ρι χρημάτων, IS τα χρήματα, el δβ πepι τον ζην, τον βίον; τί ονν; ό π€ρΙ τής δόξης αγών ούκ ael τοΐς άνθρώποις4
1 Η«τταλὥιή Ηετ-αλἶδων Ι <)!><·Ι.
2 αι· added by IMlufrk.
3 Aflt r hcrdwevai’ Arniin cleliN^ καί.
4 τοι? άνθρωποι*;'} deleted by Wilailimvitz,
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bad words about you.” But perhaps it would be better, in ease some one starts using abusive language, not even to notice it in the first place.
The slave who is often unrestrained and given to jesting, if his master catches him at it, is made to smart for it : but the person who is subservient to public opinion is humbled by any one at all with a single word. If one were acquainted with spells learned from Medea or the Thessalians 1 which were so potent that by uttering them lie could make any one he pleased weep and suffer pa in though confronted by no misfortune, would not his power be regarded as tyranny ? Well, in dealing with one who lias become puffed up by reputation there is none who does not have this power ; for by speaking two or three words you have plunged him into misery ami anguish. Again, if because of some supernatural influence one's body were to be so constituted that, if any one should curse him, he would immediately have a fever or a headache, that man would be more wretched than the thrice wretched : and if one were to be so feeble-minded that, in case some one should revile him, he would immediately become deranged, why would not life for such a man be ;i thing to shun ?
Or let us put it this way. Suppose one wore to Input on trial every day concerning anything whatever, whether his life or his property, -would" it not be altogether preferable to renounce that thing and to cease being in jeopardy for the future—if it be property, then the property ; if it. be life, then his life ? How then ? Is not the trial concerning reputation always in progress wherever there arc
1 The Tliessulmns Mere famed for their occult powers.
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τοΐς άνοήτοις ενεστηκεν, ον μόνον1 άπαξ τής ή μόρας, άλλα πολλάκις, ουδέ όφ5 ώρισμενοις δικασταΐς, αλλά πόσιν απλώς, και τούτοις άνω-μότοις και μήτε μαρτύρων επιστρεφομενοις μήτε τεκμηρίων;	μήτε γάρ είδότες μήτε άκούοντες
μήτε λαχόντες δικάζουσι, και ουδεν αύτοΐς διαφέρει πίνουσιν ή Αουομενοις τήν φήφον φέρειν και το πάντων δεινότατον ον γάρ αν άπολύση τήμερον,
19	αύριον καταδικάζει, ούκοΰν άνάγκη τον υπό τής νόσου ταύτης εχόμεΐ’οΐ' υπεύθυνον περιερχεσθ αι και προσεχειν εκάστω και δεδοικεναι μή τινα εκυίιν ή άκων λυπήση, μάλιστα των ετοίμων2 rim καί των ευτράπελων. ει γάρ και σμικρόν, οΐα3 πολλά συμβαίνει, προσκρούσας τινι τύχοι, ευθύς επαφήκε ρήμα4 χαλεπόν και τούτο είπών, εάν μεν άποτύχη πως, ουδεν5 ήττον ετάραξεν εάν δ’ επιτύχιη τον καίριου’ παραχρήμα άνήρηκεν. πολλοί μεν γάρ ούτως εχουσιν ώστε υπό παντός διατρε-πεσθαι καί διαρρεΐν.
20	Ου μήν άλλά καί ενίοτε άλλα επ' άλλοις μάλλον ισχύει· καθάπερ, οΐμαι, των παιδαρίων έκαστον ίδιότροπόν τινα μορμώ δεδοικε καί ταυτην συν-είθισται φοβεΐσθαι—τά μεν γάρ φύσει δειλά παν ο τι αν δείξη τις ο^ς φοβερόν βοα—πλήν επί γε τούτων των μειζόνων ονείδη7 τινα εστ ι π ρος τινας.
1	ου μόνον: οΐ ου μόνον ΓΗ, μόνον ούχ Ε.Μ, ου μόνον ούχ Ι .
2	ετοίμων] Ιταμών Lrnpcrius.	'* οἶα Kinperilis : όσα.
4 επαφήκε ρήμα ΤΙ inarji. :	εσπαθησε ρήμα Ι ΗΜΓ, ευπα-
θείιιζ έρημα H.	5 ούδεν added I>y Wilamowitz.
6	καίριου Casauhoil : κυρίου.	7 ονείδη Sonny : ηδη.
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men—that is, foolish men—not merely once a day but many times, and not before a definite panel of judges but before all men without distinction, and. moreover, men not bound by oath, men without regard for either witnesses or evidence r For they sit in judgement without either having knowledge of the case or listening to testimony or having been chosen by lot, and it makes no difference to them if they cast their vote at a drinking] bout or at the bath and, most outrageous of all. he who to-day is acquitted to-morrow is condemned. Accordingly, whoever is the victim of this mahuly of court in<r popularity is bound to be subject to criticism as he walks about, to pay heed to everyone, and to fear lest wittingly or unwittingly he give oftener to somebody, but particularly to one of those who are bold find of ready wit. For if he should have the misfortune to have offended somebody never so little, as often happens, straightway the offended person lets fly a harsh word : and if with that ivord he perhaps misses his mark, nevertheless lie causes dismay, while if lie should hit the vital spot he has destroyed his victim forthwith, l or the fact is. many are so constituted that they arc overwhelmed and made to waste away by anything.
Not only so, but also sometimes one set of things is more potent 'with one kind of person and another with another ; just as, 1 believe, each youngster fears some bogey peculiar to himself and is wont to be terrified by this—of course lads who are naturally timid cry out no matter what you produce to scare them—however, at least with these more important fellows, certain things are a source of shame with reference to certain persons. 'The beggar who is a
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τοι· πτωχόν τον1 αλαζόνα καί θ όλο vt α φαίνεσθαι Κροΐσον εξίστησιν ο ΤΙρος- καί ουδέ την ’Οδύσσειαν αναγιγνώσκει δια τό
ήλθε δ’ επί πτωχός πανδήμιος, ος κατά άστν πτωχεύεσκ * Ιθάκης-
1	τον εκ δούλων 6 Κεκροφβ τον εντελή την όφιν καί καλόν εΐναί βουλόμενον ο Θερσίτης, εάν μεν γάρ ως3 λίχνον ή φιλάργυροι> σκώφης ή κίναιδον ή καθόλου πονηροί· τον επί τή σωφροσύνη κομώντα καί την αρετήν επιγεγραμμενον, όλο ν άπολώλεκας. ο Ilepaeus' την κεφαλήν τής Γοργόνος περιφερών καί ταύτην τυΐς εχθροΐς δεικνυς εποίει λίθους· οι πολλοί δε ύφ’ ενός ρήματος, εάν άκούσωσι, λίθοι γεγόνασι· και τούτο ου δει περιφερειν, εν πήρα φυλιάττοντα αυτό.4
Καίτοι φέρε, ει και των όρνεων τάς φωνάς συνίεμεν, των κοράκων ή κολοιών, καί των άλλων ζώων, οΐον βατράχων ή τεττίγων, δήλον ότι καί ταις τούτων φωναΐς αν προσείχομεν, τί λεγει περί ημών ό κολοιός ό πετάμενος ή τί φησιν ή κίττα καί τινα εχει δόξαν. ούκοΰν ευτύχημα το μή ξυνιεναι. πόσοι δή των ανθρώπων τα>ν βατράχων εΐσίν άφρονεστεροι καί τινι· κολοιών; άλλ’ όμως κινεί τα παρά τούτων ημάς καί πάνυ κακώς δια τίθησιν.
1	τοι1 Emperiuh : δέ.
2	Κέκ·ροψ] Κερκοφ O'cd.
3	ως Crosby : els'.
1 φυλάττοντα αύτο\ φυλάττοντα αυτήν II, φυλάττοντα Km-pcrius, φυλαττόμενον Pflupk.
1 (Jthjssnj 18. 1 -1. Inis' humiliation at the hands of Odysseus is a warning- to braggarts.
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braggart and seeks to appear a	Κ confounded
by Irus ; and he does not even read the Odyssey because of the lines which ^;iy
In came a public beggar, who through the town
Of Ithaca was wont to be" his way.1
Just so Ce crops confounds the man ι if servili- parentage, and likewise Thersites confounds the man of shabby appearance hut with ambition to he a beauty.-The fact is. if by calling: him a glutton or a miser or a catamite or a general blackguard you jeer at the man who ])1 umes himself on lii^ temperance and who has enrolled under the banner of virtue, you have ruined him completely. By carrying around the Gorgon’s head and displaying it to his toes Perseu» turned them to stone : but most men have been turned to stone by juvt one word, if it i1- applied to them ; besides, there is no need to carry this around, guarding it in a wallet.
And yet let me add thi* : if we understood ;i1m> the cries of birds—for example, of the ravens or the jackdaws -and of the other creature* Mich as fro^s ον eieadae. of eour>e we should pnv heed to the cries of these as well, eajjcr to learn what the* jackdaw flying by is saying about u^. or what the jay is saying and what ho thinks about us. It η lucky thing·, then, that we do not understand. But how many human beings are moiv empty-headed than the troo-s and the jackdaws ! Yet fur all that, the words thin speak excite us ami inakr utterly Avreteheil.
- C-ecrops ami Thersit»\s etvatr confusion in diflerent ways, the one because, as founder of Athens, his social position was secure, the other as a notorious example of an ill favoured upstart humbled by his better-..
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23	Οι) μήν δ γ' άφείς ελεύθερον εαυτόν επιστρεφεται της των πολλών φλυαρίας, άλλα της μεν εκείνων αδολεσχίας καταγελά, πάλαι δη προς απαντας είρηκώς,
ούκ άλεγω, ώσεί με γυνή βόλοι η πάϊς αφρων’ κωφόν γάρ βέλος άνδρός άνάλκιδος ούτιδανοΐο. τον 'Ηρακλεα τον τοΰ Αιός πόσους οίει βλασφη-μεΐν, τούς μεν ως κλώπα, τούς ως βίαιον, τους δε καί μοιχόν λέγειν η τεκνοκτόνον; ἀλλ όμως οι)δ€ΐ’ αύτώ τούτων εμελεν ουδέ ήν ίσως τις ο ταΰτα φανερώς λεγων, επεί παραχρημα αν υπεσχε την δίκην.
2-1 Ει μη tow άλλων καταφρονησαι1 πείσεις σαυτον, ουδέποτε παύση κακοδαιμονών, άλλ' αει βί'.ον άθλιον ζησεις καί χαλεπόν, πόσιν υποκείμενος τοΐς βουλομενοις λυπεΐν, καί τούτο δη το τοΰ λόγον, λαγώ βίον ζών. άλλ’ εκείνοι μεν τούς κάνας καί τα δίκτυα καί τούς αετούς δεδοίκασι* σύ δε τούς λόγους επτηχώς καί τρόμων περιελευση μηδεμίαν φυλακήν φυλάξασθαι δυνάμει'ος, μηδ’ αν ότιοΰν πράττης, μηδ' αν όπως βουλή διάγης.
25 άλλ' εάν μεν εμβάλλης συνεχώς εις την άγοραν, άγοραΐος άκουση καί συκοφάντης- εάν δε τουναντίον φυλάττη τό τοιοΰτον καί μάλλον ης κατ' οικίαν καί προς τοΐς εαυτού, δειλός καί ιδιώτης καί τό μηδέν εάν2 παιδείας προνοη, εύηθης καί μαλα-
1	καταφρονησαι Casaubon : καταφρονησας.
2	After έὰν Arnim delrt»*s δέ, with some mss.
1 Iliad 11.	spoken by Diomedcs in scorn of the
wound just received from the arrow shot at him by Paris.
- Heracles might have been called ruffian on many an occasion; “thief” may allude to his theft of the «log 110
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However, he who has asserted his independem-e pays no heed to the foolish talk of the crowd ; rather he mocks at their loquacity, having- indeed long· since said in answer to them all.
I care not ; ’tis as if ;i wmiian threw At me, or else some witless Ind ; for blunt The missile of a feeble good-for-nauji'ht.1 Take Heracles, son of Zeus : how many, think you. were Avont to disparage him. some dubbing him thief, some ruffian, some even adulterer or slayer of children ? 2 Yet he was not at all disturbed by these taunts, though perhaps there was none who spoke them openly, since he would promptly have suffered for it.
Unless you briny yourself to look with scorn upon all others, you will nrver end your state of wretchedness ; instead, you will ahvavi lead a pitiable, yes, a painful existence, being at the mere}' of all who wish to hurt you and, as the saying goes, living a hare’s life. Nay, hares fear the. dogs and the nets and the eagles, but you will £o about cowering and quaking before what people say, being utterly unable to provide yourself with any defence, no matter what you may bo doing· or if you spend γ our time in any way you please. If you are always rushing into the market-place you will hear yourself called a market idler and a shyster, whereas it’, on the contrary, von are wary of that sort of thing and keep more at home and attend to your own affairs you will be called timid and an ignoramus and a nonentity ; if you <j,ive thought to learning you will be called simple-minded Cerberus ; as for “ slayer of children,” in a fit of madness caused by llera, his inveterate enemy, Heracles slew his own children, as we read in Euripides’ Heracles.
Ill
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κός' ecu'1 επ' εργασίας ής τινος, βάναυσος· eav σχολάζουν περίπατος," αργός· ἐαν εσθητα μαλα-κωτεραν άναλάβης, άλαζόυν και τρυφερός· εαν άνυπόδητος εν τριβουνιορ, μαινεσθαι σε φησουσιν. ■_>ν, ^ωκράτψ' διαφθείρειν τους νέους εφασαν, εις το θειον άσεβεΐν καί ούκ εϊττον ταΰτα μόνον ηττον γάρ αν ην δεινόν3· άλλα και άπεκτειναν αυτόν, άνυποδησίας δίκην λαμβάνοντες. Άριστείδην εξω-στράκισαν ’Αθηναίοι, καίτοι ττεττεισμενοι σαφώς ότι δίκαιος ην. τί' δει δόξης επιθυμεΐν, ης καί εάν τύχη, πολλάκις ούκ επ' αγαθό λ άπώνατο;'
Τω \iiojvi δοκεΐ μη δυνατόν είναι τοΐς πολλοΐς αρεσκειν εΐ μη πλακούντα γενόμενον η Θάσιον εύηθως,' εμοί δοκεΐν. πολλάκις γάρ ουδέ εν δείπνου δέκα ανθρώπων ό πλακοΰς ηρεσε πόσιν, άλλ' 6 μεν έωλον είναι φησιν, ο δε θερμόν, ό δε λίαν γλυκόν ει μη νη Δια \\ίων φησιν ότι καί θερμόν πλακούντα καί εουλον δεΐ γενεσθαι καί φυχρόν.* καθόλου δε ου τοιοϋτόν εστι το πράγμα· 21 ποθεν; αλλά καί μύρον δεΐ καί αύλητρίδα γενεσθαι καί μειράκιον ώραΐον καί Φίλιππον τον γελωτοποιόν. λείπεται δε εν ίσως, ό δεησει γενεσθαι τον θελοντα άρεσα ι τοι ς πολλοΐς, άργυριον. οϋκ-ουν, καν άργυριον γενηταί τις, ευθύς ηρεσεν αλλά δεΐ ράττεσθαι καί δάκνεσθαι. τί οΰν ετι 1 After έὰν Λπιϊιη deletes δέ, with some* mss.
* περίπατος Jacobs : προπετης or προπετης.
:i δεινόν «(Idl'd 1 >y Arniin.
I	After τί Λ mini adds ovv, Empt-riiis δή.
■’ \flt r άγαθω Arniin deletes πολλάκις.
II	Aftt-r άπώνατο til»- mss. read : δέον πολλάκις εύλαβεισθαι, καν άρα συμβαίνει τινι, which Emperius ilck-ticl. Arniin sus-|x cts a lacuna.
T After εύηθως ( iis;iul)on dclctrs ὥς.
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and effeminate ; if you are in some business, vulgar ; if you stroll about at your leisure, lazy ; if you don rather soft apparel, ostentatious and dandified ; if you go barefoot and wear a ragged little coat they will say you are crazy. Soerates, they said, corrupted the young men, was irreverent toward religion ; moreover, they did not merely say these things— for that would have been less shocking—no, they even killed him, exacting- a penalty for his lack of shoes ! Aristeides was ostracized by the Athenians, although they were clearly persuaded that he was just.1 Why should one crave popularity, a thing from which, even if attained, one often derives no profit?
Bion 2 believes it impossible for one to please the crowd exeept by turning into a c;ike or jar of Thasian wine—foolishly so believing, in my opinion. For often even at a dinner of only ten guests the cake does not please everybody, but, on the contrary, one calls it stale, another hot, and another too sweet— unless, by Heaven. Bion means that one must turn into a cake which is both hot and stale and eold ! Nay, on tin· whole the ease is not so simple ns that : of course not. On the contrary, one must ;tlso turn into perfume nnd a flute-girl and a lovely lad and a Philip the jester.However, one thing possibly still remains which he who wants to please the mob will have to turn into—silver. Nay, even if one turns into silver one does not immediately satisfy ; instead, one must also be struck and bitten.4 Why then, you 1 Ari-Icicles’ sobriquet was “ the Just.”
2 Cynic philosopher of the third century it.c.
3	For Philip sr<‘ Xenophon, Symposium 1. I. 11-lfi.
1 As a test of genuineness.
8 και φυχρόν deleted by Arnini, και στρυφνόν Eniperius.
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διώκεις, ώ κακόδαιμον, πράγμα άκίχητον; ούτε yap μύρον ούτε στέφανος ούτε οίνος συ γένοιό ~8 ποτ αν ού'τ’ άργύριον. καν αργνριον γένηταί τις, χρνσίον εντιμότερου, καν χρυσίον, έφηθηναι δεησει. το γάρ φ διαφέρει1 τών πλουσίων έκαστος έοικε τω νομίσματι. και γάρ τούτο επαινεί μεν ουδέίς, χρηται δε έκαστος τών λαβόντων έπειτα υπό τών χρωμένων έκτρίβεται και τελευταΐον εν τοΐς άδοκίμοις έγένετο. κάκεΐνος εις τούς πένητας παρηγγυηθη2 και τούς αδόκιμους, και ούδεις ετι τοι' τοιοΰτον προσίεται τω ν πρότερον τ εθαυμακο-των, ἀλλ’ ουδέ στρέφας απορρίπτει.3 -'■» Ι αΐς tojv τραγωδών Έρινυσιν έοικεν η δόξα· το μεν γάρ φαινόμενον αυτής λαμπρόν όμοιοι1 τί] λαμπάδι, την δε μάστιγα τοΐς κρότοις τις αν, οἶμαι, και τη βοη τών πολλών προσεικάσειε, τοΐς δέ όφεσι τούς ενίοτε συρίττοντας. πολλάκις ουν εν ησυχία τινα όντα καί μηδέν εχοντα κακόν άρπάσασα και τη μάστιγι φοφησασα εξέβαλεν εις πανηγνρίν τινα η θέατρον.4
1 καν αργνριον . . . διαφέρει, deleted by Arnim as heinjr Α reviM-d version of οϋκονν, και· αργνριον κ.τ.λ. preceding.
- παρηγγυηθη l’Ullirk : παρεγγνηθείς.
3 καν αργνριον . . . απορρίπτει deleted by Bllde.
4 καν αργνριον . . . θέατρον deleted by Emperius.
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luckless creature, do yon persist in pursuing- a tiling unattainable ? 1 For you could never become either perfume or a crown or wine or yet silver. Besides, even if one should become silver, gold is more precious ; and if gold, it will have to be refined. Indeed, each rich man resembles money, as far as any excellence is concerned. For while no one praises money, each one who gets it uses it ; then it is worn out by those who use it and at last is found among· the coins which do not pass current. So the rich man too comes to be reckoned among the poor and those who do not pass current and no one any longer receives a man like that of all who once were filled with admiration for him ; instead, they do not even turn him over before casting him aside.
Again, reputation is like the Furies of the tragic* poets—its seeming splendour is like their torch, while one might, I fancy, liken their whip to the clapping and the shouting of the crowd, and those who sometimes hiss might be likened to the Furies’ snakes. Therefore, often when one is enjoying· peace and quiet and is confronted by no evil, reputation lays violent hands on him, and, cracking her whip, drives him forth to some festal gathering or to the theatre.
1 Possibly a reminiscence of Iliad 17. 7't : 'Ἑκτορ, νυν σύ fiev ὥδὲ θέ«ς άκίχητα διωκωι1.
THE SIXTY-SEVENTH DISCOURSE: ON POPULAR OPINION
Although its Greek title i.s the same as that of the preceding Discourse, Or. <>7 gives to the word a different meaning, that of opinion. It is argued that opinion is a poor guide and that, in order to discover the truth about external tilings, one must first obey the famous motto inscribed on Apollo’s temple at Delphi Know Thyself—tin· motto which formed the basic principle of the philosophy of Socrates. Proceeding from this fundamental concept, the author demonstrates the futility of being: swayed by the opinions of others.
Here again we have what professes to be the report of a conversation between Dio and one of his followers. Th·· abruptness with which it begins and ends has led Arnini to conclude that Dio did not intend it to be published, at least not in its present form. He regards it as what might be termed a stenographic record, which in some way or other found its way into the hands of Diu’s editor.
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οτ. ΠΕΡΙ ΛΟΞΗΣ ΛΕΥΤΕΡΟΣ
Ι ίνι γηρ δοκεϊ σοι διαφερειν μάλιστα 6 σώφρων αι·ηρ και φιλόσοφος ιμιών των πολλών τε καί ζικμ1 φερομενων;
Δ.2 ’Κ μοι μεν, ει δει ούτως άποφηνασθαι φανλως τε και άκόμφως, αλήθεια δοκει διαφέρει ν καί τω επιστασθαι ου μόνον τοιν πολλών, αλλά τών πάνυ ολίγων τε και μακαρίων νενομισμενων, τον3 φιλόσοφον.
Τω ο vt θ μέντοι φαΰλον και άκομψον το ρήμα.
Δ. Καί μοι τάδε είπε, προς Θεών άλλο τι η αλήθεια φης διαφερειν τών άλλων τον φιλόσοφοί’ και τω προς αλήθειαν έκαστον άλλα μη κατά δόξαν σκοπεΐν;
Φαυλω γάρ άν, ώ άριστε, κανόνι και πανταπασι σκολιώ μά ΔΓ ον μίαν τινα καμπήν εχοντι, μνρίας δε καί πάσας απεναντίας,3 τα πράγματα σταθμώτο τη δόξη πειριυμενος άπευθννειν αυτά.
Α. Τϊότερον ούν τα μεν άλλα πάντα προς άλη-θειαν σκοπεί, την δόξαν ούδαμη προσφερων ως
1	εΙκη ailcli'd 1>ν Casauhon.
2	Arnini distributes the parts differently in this first section, assigning1 to Δ the opening question.
:l τόν deleted by Arnini, who begins the following sentence with Φιλόσοφοί·.
1 After ο vt ι Arnini adds ον.
5 όττεναντίας KuiporiB : απεναντίας or επεναντίας.
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Interlocutor. Well, in what particular does it seem to you that the man of self-control, the philosopher, most especially is superior to us who constitute the majority of mankind and are moved by random impulse ?
Dio. It seems to me, if one should express an opinion in such plain and unadorned terms, that he is superior in respect to truth and knowledge, not merely to the majority of mankind, but also to the very few, those, who are regarded as favoured by fortune—the philosopher is, I mean.
Int. Indeed your statement is truly plain and unadorned.
Dio. Well, by Heaven, tell me this. You moan, do you not, that the philosopher is superior to all others in truth and in hi<- examining each thing in the light of truth and not in accordance Anth opinion ?
Int. Why, niv good sir. he would be using a poor straight-edge with which to gauge his problems, one altogether crooked, a straight-edge, by Zeus, with not just one bend but thousands, and all running counter to one another, if he tried to set things straight by means of opinion.
Dio. Well then, suppose that he views all else in the light of truth, never applying opinion as a gauge,
119
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φευδή τινα τω όντι και αστάθμητου στάθμην και κανόνα τοιοΰτον, όποιον άρτι είρηκας- αυτός δε αυτόν τούτου τω κανόνι και ταύτη τη στάθμη σταθμώμενος άξιος αν εϊη;
Ου μά ΛΓ ούδαμώς.
Α. Ληλον γάρ ότι ουδέποτε γνοίη αν εαυτόν ουτω σκοπών.
Ου γάρ αν γνοίη.
3	Δ. 'Ώστε ούκ αν ετι πείθοιτο τω Αελφικώ 7τροσρηματι κελεύσαντι παντός μάλλον γιγνώσκειν αυτόν;
11 ως γάρ αν πείθοιτο;
Α. Ουκουν1 ουδέ των άλλων ούδεν εΐσεται πραγμάτων αυτόν άγνοών ουδέ δυνησεται προς αλήθειαν εξετάζειν αύτου πρώτου" εσφαλμένος;
Παντάπασι μεν ούν.
Α. Χαίρειν ούν εασει τιμάς και ατιμίας και φόγον τε και έπαινον τον παρά των ηλιθίων ανθρώπων, εάν τε πολλοί τύχωσιν όντες εάν τε ολίγοι μεν ισχυροί δε καί πλούσιοι. την δε γε καλού μόνην δόξαν ηγησεται μηδέν διαφερε ιν σκιάς, όρων ότι γίγνεται των μεγάλων μικρά καί των μικρών μεγάλη- πολλάκις δε καί τών αυτών ότε μεν πλείων, ότε δε ελάττων.
Ιήυ πάνυ δοκεΐς3 μοι προσεικάσαι.
4	δ. Ει ούν τις είη τοιοΰτος άνθρωπος οΐος ζην προς την αύτοΰ σκιάν, ώστε αύξομενης μεν αυτής
1 Ουκουν Dindorf: ούκοΰν.
- αύτοΰ ττρύύτου Einperins : αΰτον του πρυπου.
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beeause he believes this to be. in fact, a false and untrustworthy measuring-line, a straight-edge such as you have just described it, yet if he should measure himself with that kind of straight-edge and that kind of measuring-line, would he be acclaimed as worthy ?
Int. No, by Heaven, not by any means.
Dio. Yes, it is plain that he could never come tu know himself if he examined himself in that fashion.
Int. Why, of course he could not.
Dio. Consequently he "would no longer be obeying the Delphic injunction, which has prescribed that, above all. a man must know himself.
Int. Why, of course he would not be obeying it.
Dio. Then he will not know any of the oth<T things either, since he does not know himself, nor will he be able to examine things in the light of truth, since he has failed with himself to begin with ?
hit. Why. certainly.
Dio. Then he will bid farewell to honours and dishonours and to words of censure and of praise uttered by foolish persons, whether they chance to be many or whether they be few but poiverful and wealthy. Instead, what is called popular opinion lie will regard as no better than a shadow, M-eitur that sometimes concerning great matters popular opinion is small and concerning· small matters o-reat. and often concerning the same matters it i'- at one time greater and at another smaller.
Int. You seem to me to have made a A ery excellent comparison.
Dio. Suppose, then, there should be a person so constituted ns to live with an eye tu his own shadow, with the result that as it grew he would become 3
3 Ευ πάνυ όοκΐϊς Seltlen : ου (or ὥ) παι·υ Βοκεΐ.
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επαίρεσθαι καί μεγαλαυχεΐσθαι και τοΐς θεοΐς θυειν αντος τε και τούς φίλους κελευειν, βραχύτερος δε γιγνομένης λυπεΐσθαί τε και όράσθσ.ι ταπεινότερος, και τοσούτω μάλλον δσωπερ αν ελάττων γίγνηται, καθάπερ αυτός φθίνων, θαυμαστήν αν, οἶμαι, παρεχοι διατριβήν.
ΓΙοΑυ γε αν είη του Μ αργίτου κωφότερος,1 άγνοοϋντος 6 τι2 χρή γήμαντα χρήσθαι τή γνναικι.
Δ. Της γάρ ο.ύτής ήμερος ότε μεν λυποΐτ’ αν, ότε δε χοίροι, πρωί μεν επειδάν ίδη* τήν σκιάν εωθινήν πάνυ μακράν, των τε κυπαρίττων και των εν τοΐς τείχεσι πύργων σχεδόν μείζω, δήλον οτ ι χοίροι αν ως αυτός εξαπίνης γεγονώς τοΐς Άλωά-δαις ίσος και εις τήν αγοράν βαδίζοι αν και εις τα θέατρα καί πανταχόσε τής πόλεως όπως αν υπό πάντων βλεποιτο. περί δε πλήθουσαν αγοραν άρχοιτ’ αν σκυθροοπότερος αύτοΰ γίγνεσθαι καί άναχωροίη.	τής4 δε μεσημβρίας αίσχύνοιτ αν
όφθήναι άνθρωπω5 τινι καί ένδον μενοι αν εγκλει-σάμενος, επειδάν εν τοΐς ποσι βλεπη την σκιάν πάλιν6 δε περί δειλήν άναλαμβάνοι αν αυτόν καί γαυρότερος φαίνοιτ’ αν αει προς εσπεραν.
11 άνυ μοι δοκέΐς άτοπον διάθεσιν καί άνδρα διαπλάττειν ηλίθιον.
1	κωφότερος Yalesiiis, μωρότερος Wilamowitz, άσοφωτερος -Mi'istr: σοφώτερος.
Β ἶδ# Wilamowitz : ἴδοι.
4	της Iiriskc : τάς.
5	άνθρωποι] άνθρωπων \\ ilamowitz.
6	βλεπτ) τήν σκιάν· πάλιν Ellipcrilis :	βλεπτ] τ. σ. πριν ή
ΛΙΓΗ, βλεπειν τ. σ. παρή Ι 15.
1 Hem of ft satiric poem of lh<· s;im<· name sometimes
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elated and boastful and not only offer a sacri lice of thanksgiving to the gods himself but also bid his friends to do so, while as his shadow diminished lit· would be grieved and show himself more humble, and the more so the smaller his shadow became, just as if he himself were waiting away, methinks he would afford wondrous amusement.
Int. Yes, he would be a much biuuvr booby than Margites,1 who did not know how to treat his wife once he had married hex*.
Dio. Yes. for on the same day sometimes he would be sad and sometimes happy. For instance, early in the da Λ', when he saw his shadow at dawn very long-, almost larger than the cypresses or the towers on the city walls, manifestly he would be happy, supposing himself to have suddenly grown to the size of the sons of Aloeus.2 and he λυοιιΜ go striding into the market-place and the theatres and everywhere in the city to be observed by one and all. However, about the middle of the morning· lie would begin to grow more sad of countenance than he had been and would go back home. Then at noon he would be ashamed to be seen by anybody and would stay indoors, locking himself up. when he *aw his shadow at his feet ; yet again, toward afternoon, he would begin to recover and would show himself ever more and more exultant toward evening.
Int. You certainly seem to me to be fashioning a strange disposition and a foolish kind of man.
ascribed to Homer by the ancients. Among the few lines now extant \vr get the following description of him : πόλλ’ ηπίστατο έργα, κακώς δ’ ήπίστατο πάντα.
2	They were said to have grown thrre cubits eacli year and, at the tender age of nine years, to have tried to scale the heavens by piling Ossa on Olympus and Pelion on Ossa.
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Λ. Ούκυΰν 6 τή δόξη προσεχών ούδεν τι βελτίων, άλλα πολύ άθλιώτερος. πολλάκις γάρ αν πλείους μετάβολος εν ήμερα μία μεταβάλλοίτο, καίτοι ούχ, ώσπερ εκείνος, εν τεταγμεναις ώραις τισιν, άλλα καί δείλης και εωθεν ούδεν αυτόν κωλύσει μη* δυστυχεστατον άνθρώπων είναι, νΰν μεν φερό-μενον και πετάμενον ύφηλότερον των νεφών, αν τυχωσι μετεωρίσαντες2 αυτόν τινες και επαινε-σαντες, νΰν δε συστελλόμενου και ταπεινουμενον, πολύ πλείους αυξήσεις τε και φθίσεις της φυχής αύτοΰ λαμβανούσης, ε[ΐοι δοκεΐ,3 των της σελήνής.
7	άρ’ συν ούκ άθλιώτερον πότμον και μοίραν εϊληχε πολύ δυστυχεστ εραν η φασι λίελεαγρον τον Αλθαίας τε και Οίνε ως τυχεϊν,4 ω δαλόν τινα λεγουσι ταμιεύειν τον τής ζωής χρόνον και δη λάμποντος α ύτοΰ και του πυρός εν αύτω δια-μενοντος ζήν τε καί άκμάζειν εκείνον, μαραινόμενου δε τοΰ δαλοΰ καί τον Μελεαγρον φθίνειν ύπο λύπης τε καί δυσθυμίας· σβεσθεντος δε οί-χεσθαι άποθανόντα.
1 μη omitted 1>ν ΜΓΙΙ. braoketrd hv Aniim, ButU'.
2	μΐτεοιρίααντες Mi'iser, μακαρίσαιτες Sehlen : μαρτυρήσαντες.
3	δοκεΐ] δοκ-εΐν Dindorf.
1 τυχεΐΐ' deleted by Wil.i mo wit/,, λαχεΐν Pflnprk.
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Dio. Well then, he who pays heed to popular opinion is not a bit better, but rather far more pathetic*. For often he would undergo several changes on one and the same day, yet not, like the man I have imagined, at certain definite times, but. alike in the afternoon or in the early morning, nothing will keep him from being the most unfortunate of mortaK now being swept along and Hying higher than the clouds, if it so happen that any have sent him forth under full sail and have praised him, now taking in his sails and abasing himself, his spirit experiencing, niethinks, far more waxings and wanings than the moon. Has he not, then, drawn a more wretched fate and a far more luckless lot than they say fell to Meleager, son of Althaea and Oeneus. whose span of life, men say. was in the keeping of a mere firebrand ? So long· as the brand blazed and the tire remained in it, just so long Meleager lived and throve, but as the brand lost its strength, he too wasted from ^rief and despondency, and when the fire went out he died and was gone.1
1 During the famous boar-hunt associated with his name, by way of avenging a slight cast upon Atalanta by tin-brothers of his mother Althaea, he slew tlivm out of hand. His mother, hearing of the deed, snatched the fatal brand from its place in the ashes, hurled it into tin· flames, and thus ended the life of her son.
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OX OPINION
lx this Discourse Dio once more approaches the subject of opinion as contrasted with knowledge. Here, however, he is stressing the practical utility of knowledge in one’s daily life and business pursuits, in other words, the impossibility of achieving success in any walk of life when led by mere opinion rather than by a clear understanding of the things to be avoided or attempted and of the reasons on which one's choice should be based. Although some attention is paid to the unwisdom of following the opinion of one's neighbour*, the principal emphasis is laid upon the necessity in each instance of substituting knowledge for one's own untutored opinions.
Γ,8. ΙΙΕΙΜ ΛΟΞΗΣ ΤΡΙΤΟΣ
Οί ττοΛλοί άνθρωποι όπόσα επιτηδεύουσιν ή ζηλοΰσιν, oi)8ei' αυτών είδότες όποιον εστιν ούδε ηντινα εχει ώφελειαν επιτηδεύουσιν, άλλ' υπό δόξης ή ηδονής ή συνήθειας αγόμενοι προς αυτά-ούδ' αυ όσων άπεχονται και ευλαβούνται μή πράττειν, είδότες α βλάπτει άπεχονται ουδέ οποίαν τινα φερει τήν βλάβην, αλλά και τούτων όσα όρωσι τους άλλους ευλαβούμενους ή περί ών αν εις έθος καταστώσιν ώστε εύλαβεΐσθαι, ή α νομίίουσιν αηδή εσεσθαι αύτοις καί πόνον τινα δοκεΐ εχειν, ως τό πολύ ταΰτα ύποπτενουσιν.
Καί το μεν τής ηδονής καί τό του πόνου πάσι κοινόν άλλ’ οι μεν ήττον, οι δε1 μάλλον υπ’ αυτών δουλοΰνται* τό δε τής δόξης άνόμοιον καί ου τα ντο πάσιν. όθεν οι μεν ταΰτα, οι 8e ταΰτα επαινοΰσι καί ψεγουσι, πολλάκις τάναντία. οΐον άλγεΐ μεν ο τε Ίΐ'δος- καί ό \άκων τιτρωσκόμενος ή καό-μενος καί2 ο τε Φρύξ καί ό Λυδός· άΛΛ’ εκείνοι μεν ούχ νπείκουσι διά τό ήσκηκεναι, ούτοι δε,
1 οἱ δέ Kmpn ius : η.
2	Km	l>y Kmperins.
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ON OPINION
Most men in all their pursuits and interests follow them in utter ignorance of what the nature of each is or even what practical \*alne each has ; instead, they arc drawn to them by opinion or pleasure or habit. Nor, on the other hand, in the case of those pursuits and interests from which they abstain ami which they avoid engaging in, do they abstain because they know which are harmful or what is the nature of the harm which they entail ; instead, in these matters too, whatever they observe that their neighbours avoid or things which it has become their custom to avoid or which they suppose will be. unpleasant for themselves and are reputed to be accompanied by some pain, these tilings they generally view with misgiving.
Moreover, while the sensations of pleasure and of pain are common to all men—-though some are enslaved by them to a smaller and some to a greater degree—the matter of opinion varies and is not the same for all. Tims it happens that some praise υι-blame this and some that, frequently acting at variance in this regal’d. I'ur example, pain is experienced by both the Indian and the Spartan when they are wounded or burnt, as well as by the Phrygian and the Lydian ; vel while the Indian and the Spartan refuse to Hindi because they have been hardened
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δκχ τό ασθενείς καί άνάσκητοι είναι, ττάλιν ηδεσθαι μεν άφροδισίοις και σίτισις και ίτοτοΐς ηδεσιν αναγκη τον τε ’Ίωνα και τον θετταλόν και τον Ίταλιώτην καί τον Γε'την και τον Ίι^δοί' και τον Σπαρτιάτην ἀλλ’ οι μεν ου πάνυ τι φροντίζουσι των ηδεων, αρχήν δε ουδέ πειρώνται απάντων οι δε άποθανεΐν ελοιντ’ αν όλίγω πλέον ησθεντες.
Το ούν της δόξης εοικεν είναι παντοδαπώτατον και πλείστη και μεγίστη τούτου διαφορά, διά δβ1 τούτο εν ούδενΐ γενει των ζώων εϋροι τις αν τοσαύτην στάσιν ουδέ ούτως εναντίον αύτω τι2 γένος, οΐον ίππων η κυνών η λεόντων η βοών η ελάφων, αλλά τρέφονται τε ομοίως καί γεννώσι καί τρεφουσι καί επί ταύτά όρμώσι καί των αυτών άπεχονται τά όμοια. μόνω γάρ ξυνεπονται ως τό πολύ τω ηδεΐ καί το αλγεινόν φεύγουσιν. άνθρωπος δε φύσει φρονήσεως μετόχων, απολειπόμενος δε αυτής διά φαυλότητα καί ραθυμίαν, δόξης καί απάτης ενδοθεν μεστός ἐστι* καί πάντα άλληλοις δια φέρονται, καί περί εσθήτος καί στολής καί περί τροφής καί αφροδισίων καί περί τιμής καί ατιμίας, κατά έθνη3 καί πόλεις· ομοίως δε καί εν τη4 πόλει καθ' αυτόν έκαστος εσπούδακεν ο μεν γην ως πλείστην κτήσασθαι, ο δβ άργύριον, 6 δε ανδράποδα, ό δε ζύμπαντα ταΰτα, ό δ’ επί τω λέγειν θαυμάζεσθαι καί διά τούτο τών άλλων
1	διὰ he Crosby : διά τε.
2	αύτω τι Heiske : αύτώ τι ΟΓ αυτών τι (or τό).
3	και ττιρ'ι τιμής και ατιμίας, κατά ϊθνη PHllgk : και nepi ατιμίας τα ίθνη ϊ Γ>Μ. και τ-epl τιμής και ίθνη 1Ή.
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to it, the Phrygian and the Lydian do flinch, because they are weak and not hardened. Again, -while pleasure inevitably is experienced in sexual relations and in food and drink which are pleasurable, not only by the Ionian but also by the Thessalian, the Italian Greek, the Getan, the Indian, and the Spartan, yet some are not particularly interested in the pleasures, but they do not even try them all to begin with, while the others would accept death as the price of obtaining a little more pleasure.
Now apparently the matter of opinion is of every conceivable kind and the differences to be found in this matter are very numerous and very great. And it is because of this fact that in no breed of animals would one find so great dissension, nor would one find any breed so at variance with itself—take, for example, horses or dogs or lions or cattle or deer ; on the contrary, animals that are alike behave alike in feeding, in begetting, and in rearing their young, and they have the same appetites and the same aversions. The reason is that in general they follow only what is pleasant and shun what is painful. But the human race, which by nature partakes of wisdom, though it falls short of it through bad judgement and indifference, is inwardly full of opinion and self-deception. Moreover, men differ with one another in everything—in dress and apparel, in food and sexual pleasures, in honour and dishonour—-according to nations and cities. And similarly also within the city., each one has his own individual ambition—one to obtain as much land as possible, another silver, another slaves, another all these things together, another to be admired for his eloquence and by this 4
4 After τrj Arnim adds αvrfj.
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πλέον δύνασθαι, o δε α ντο μόνον δεινός είναι και την εμπειρίαν την περί τα πράγματα1 εζήλωκεν, ό δή απ’ άλλον τινός ίσχύειν, ό 8e τρυφήν ως πλείστην επιτηδεύειν 1 2
ό Τούτων μεν ονν, οπερ εφην, ονδέν αν, ως εικος, όρθώς πράττοιεν ουδέ οι τα κράτιστα δοκοΰντες επιτηδενειν. ου γάρ είδότες τό βέλτιον η το χείρον η τό συμφέρον αιροϋνται ονδέν. δστις δ' έπεθυμησε φρονήσεως και διενοήθη πως3 χρη έπιμεληθέντα αύτοΰ καί παίδευσιν τινα4 παιδευ-Οέντα γενέσθαι άνδρα αγαθόν καί διαφέροντα τω ν πολλών, τούτον εγώ φημι φύσε ως τε χρηστής τυχεΐν καί τύχης όμοιας. ελπίς γάρ ζητονντα καί παιδενόμενον έξενρεΐν τό δέον καί προς τί όρώντα καί τί βονλόμενον πάντα τα άλλα χρη 7τράττειν καί οίκονομειν.
6	Τ) δε τούτο σννείς άπαντα αν ήδη καλώς δια-πράττοιτο καί τα μείζω δοκονί’τα καί τα σμικρο-τερα· καί είτε ιππικής έπιτηδεύοι αγωνίαν είτε μουσικής είτε γεωργίας επιμελοΐτο είτε στρατηγέΐν έθέλοι ή άρχειν τάς άλλας άρχεις ή τα άλλα τα κοινά εν τή πόλει πράττειν, ευ πάντα ποιήσει5 6 καί περί ονδέν αν σφάλλοιτο. άνεν δέ τούτου καθ' έκαστον μεν των έργων ενίοτε αύτώ τε καί τοΐς άλλοις φαίνοιτο civ κατορθώνΆ· οϊον ει γεωργών έπιτυγχάνοι περί τούς καρπούς ή ιππευειν7 εμπει-
1	τὰ πράγματα I’fllljfk : το πράγμα.
2	επιτηδενειν II : επιτηδευει.	3 πως Kmperius : ώς.
' τινα Kmperius : τινα or τινα και.
·' ευ πάντα ποιήσει ΛΙ :	καλώς αν πάντα ποιήσοι 1*11, οντος
πάντα ποιήσει UB, καλώς αν πάντα ποιήσειε EmpcrillS.
6	κ-ατορθὥν] κατορθοΰν Kmprrius.
7	ιππευειν Rciske : ίππεύων.
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means to have greater power than his fellows, another strives merely to be clever and to achieve experience in politics, another to have influence for some other reason, another to indulge in luxury to the fullest, extent.
Now, as I was saying, in no one of these pursuits, in all likelihood, would even those who are reputed to be best in their line carry it on successful· For, not knowing what is better or what is worse or what is advantageous, they exercise no choice at all. But he who has desired wisdom and has given thought to how hr should look after himself and what education he should receive in order to become a good man and superior to the masses, he, I say, has been blest with a good character and with a corresponding' fortune besides. For there is hope that, if lie investigates and receives instruction, he will discover what is required and with what aim and purpose lie should carry on and regulate all else.
But he who understands this would from that moment be sueeessful in all tilings, both those which are thought to be more important and those which are thought to he less ; and whether he Avert* to follow horse-racing or to devote himself to music or to agriculture, or if lie should wish to be a general or to hold the other offices or to conduct the other publie business in liis city, he will do everything well and would make no mistakes in anything. However, without tliis understanding;, while in each of his labours lie might sometimes seem both to himself and to his neighbours to be successful—for instance, if as a farmer lie were to be fortunate with his erops, or if he were to have more than ordinary acquaintance with the* handlins»· of horses, or if he were to have
13J
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ρότερος e’07 ή τα1 κατά μουσικήν ίκανώς γιγνωσκοι" ή άγωνιζόμενος δυναιτο των αντιπάλων κρατεΐν, το δε σόμπαν άμαρτάνοι αν προς ούδεν αγαθόν ούδε ώστε ώφελεΐσθαι ταΰτα εργαζόμενος.
7	Ουκουν δυνατός3 εστιν ευδαιμονειν, ώσπερ ούδ εύπλοήσαι δόναταί τις ούκ είδώς ένθα πλεΐ, ματην4 εν τω πελάγει φερόμενος, νυν μεν ορθής πλεουσης τής νεοις, αν ουτω τυχτρ, νΰν δε άποκλινουσης, καί νυν μεν ούριου φερομενου του πνεύματος, πάλιν δε εναντίου. χρή δε ώσπερ εν λύρα τον μέσον φθόγγον καταστήσαντες επειτα προς τούτον αρμόζονται τους άλλους· ει δε μή, ούδεμίαν ουδέποτε αρμονίαν άποδείξουσιν ούτως εν τω βίω ξυνεντας το βελτιστον καί τοΰτο άποδείζαντας πέρας προς τοΰτο τάλλα ποιεΐν ει δε μή, άνάρμο-στον αύτοΐς και εκμελή τον βίον είκός εστι γίγνεσθαι.
1 ή τα Kdske : είτε or ήτε.
2 γιγνώσκοι Wilamowitz : γι,γνώσκων or γινώσκων.
3 δυνατός Arnim : δυνατόν.
4 After μάτην Emperius deletes δέ άρτι with PH.
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fairly good knowledge of music, or if in athletic contests he could overcome his competitors—still on the whole he would fail, since he would be working at these things to no good end nor in such a way as to derive benefit.
Therefore he is incapable of being prosperous, just as one cannot make a successful voyage if one does not know whither he is sailing*, being carried along aimlessly on the sea, his ship at one moment sailing a straight course, should fortune so decree, but the next moment yawing, at one moment with the wind astern, the next with it dead ahead. Nay, just as ■with the lyre musicians first set the middle string· and then tune the others to harmonize with that —otherwise they will never achieve any harmony at all—so with life, men should first come to understand -\vhat is best and then, having made this their goal, they should do everything el^e with reference to this ; otherwise their life will be out of harmony and out of tune in all likelihood.
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ON VIRTUE
The theme of this Discourse is the doctrine that the virtuous life is the happy life. Dio bemoans the fact that most men give their whole attention to so-called practical pursuits to the- neglect of their spiritual wcll-heino- and development. Striving to attain success in any number of material enterprises, they miss true happiness through their failure to see that character is its sure foundation. Without good character laws are of little avail, and happiness is the gift of the gods, who arc not inclined to favour ignorance and inattention to the needs of the soul. It is interet.Ung' to find Dio here expressing: the bt*li<T that those who would commit a crime but are prevented from so doing through fear are as guilty as those who actually yield to the temptation.
VOL. ν
69. ΠΕΗ ΑΡΕΤΗΣ
1	'Άπορόν μοι δοκεΐ είναι ότι οι άνθρωποι άλλα μεν επαινοΰσι και θαυμάζουσιν, άλλων δε εφίενται και περί άλλα εσπουδάκασιν. Ιπαινοϋσι μεν γάρ, ως έπος είπεΐν, πάντες καί Θεία καί σεμνά φασιν ανδρείαν και δικαιοσύνην και φρόνησιν καί συλλήβδην αρετήν πάσαν, και οΰς αν ήγώνται τοιου-τονς είναι η γεγονέναι η εγγύς, θαυμάζονσι καί νμνονσι· καί τούς μεν τινας θεούς, τούς δε ηρωας άποφαίνουσιν, οιον Ήρακλεα και Δι οσκούρονς και Θησέα και Άχιλλεα και πάντας τούς ημίθεους λεγομένους. οίς ον1 αν όμοιον ύπολαμβάνωσιν, έτοιμοί είσιν άπαντες εκείνω πείθεσθαι και ύπη-ρετεΐν, δ τι αν προστάττη, και βασιλέα και άρχοντα άποδεικνύναι εαυτών και τα σφετερα επιτρεπειν ον αν σώφρονα και δίκαιον και φρόνιμον όντως ύπολαμβάνωσι και άπλώς άνδρα αγαθόν.
2	"Ωστε ταύτη μεν ούκ άν τις αύτοΐς μεμφαιτο ως ούκ αίσθανομενοις ότι σεμνόν τι και τιμιον καί του παντός άξιον χρήμα αρετή· επιθυμοΰσί γε μην πάντων μάλλον η αγαθοί γενεσθαι καί πράττουσι πάντα πρότερον η όπως σωφρονησουσι καί φρόνιμοι εσονται καί δίκαιοι καί άνδρες σπουδαίοι, καλώς μεν αυτών δυνάμενοι προΐστασθαι,
1 οϊς ον Jacobs, ὥν ον Soldi'll, και ον Pfhigk : ον or ών.
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Ιτ seems to me a fact hard to explain, that people praise and admire one set of things yet aim at and have seriously pursued a different set. For instance, virtually all praise and refer to as “ divine ” and “ august ” such things as valour and righteousness and wisdom and, in short, every virtue. Moreover, whomever they believe to be, or to have been, characterized by such virtues, or nearly so, him they admire and celebrate in song ; and certain ones they represent as gods and others as heroes—for example, Heracles, the Dioscuri, Theseus. Achilles, and all the demigods, as they are called. And whomever they suppose to be like those beings they one and all are ready to obey and to serve, no matter what orders he may give, and they are ready to appoint as their kins: and ruler and to make the guardian of their possessions any man whom they suppose to be really prudent and righteous and Arise and, in a word, a good man.
Therefore in this respect no one could censure them as not perceiving that virtue is something august and precious and all-important ; yet they really desire any and every thing in preference to becoming good, and they busy themselves with everything in preference to the problem of becoming self-controlled and wise and righteous and men of merit, competent
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καλώς he οίκον οίκήσαι, καλώς he άρξαι ττόλεως, ev he πλούτον eveyKelv, ev he πβνίαν, eu 8e προσ-evexdrjvaL φίλοις, ev he avyyeveai, δικαίως δ’ Επιμ€ληθήναι γονέων, όσίως he1 Oepaπ€ΰσαι Oeovg.
3	άΛλ’ οι fie ν τίΐκς π€ρΙ γ€ωργίαν πραγματ€υονται, οι he ττερι Εμπορίαν, οι δ’ hτι στρατοίαν όρμώσιν, οι δ’ έπ ιατρικήν, οι he oικohoμικήv ή ναυπηγικήν Εκμανθάνουσιν, οι he KidapiCeiv ή αύλοΐν ή σκυτο-τομ€Ϊν ή παλαίοιν, οι he όπως heivoi ho^ovai πep τό eiVelv ev όήμορ ή όικαστηρίω την πάσαν σπον&)ν Έχουσιν, οι he oπως ισχυροί Εσονται τα σώματα, καίτοι1 2 τους Εμπόρους μιν και γ€ωργούς και στρατιώτας και ιατρούς και oίκohόμoυς και κιθα-ριστάς και αύλητάς και παώοτρίβας, Έτι he τούς λeγoμevoυς ρήτορας και τούς πάνυ ίσχυοντας τοΐς σοψασιν, αθλίους και ύυστυχεΐς3 πολλούς αν evpoi τις ή μικρού helv άπαντας.
ί "Αν he ή φυχή Έμφρων γίνηται και ο νους αγαθός και ικανοί ώσι τά τε αυτών πράγματα όρθώς πράττ€ΐν και τα των άλλων, τούτους ανάγκη και βύάαιμόΐ’οις ζην, νομίμους άιΰρας γ€νομένους και αγαθού δαίμονος τυχόντος και φίλους οντος τοΐς 0€θΐς. ού γάρ άλλους μιν φρονίμους €ΐκός eivai, άλλους he Εμπ€ιρους των ανθρωπίνων πραγμάτων, ούόύ άλλους μύν τάνθρώπβια Επίστασθαι, άλλους he τα 0eia, ovhe άλλους μύν eivai των 0€ιων Επιστήμονας, άλλου? he οσίους,4 ohhe άλλους μev'
1 όσίως δέ KinperiiH όσίως τι V yttcnbnch : όπως 8e (re).
2 καίτοι lEmperius : και.
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to govern themselves well, to manage a household well, to rule a city well, to endure well either wealth or poverty, to behave well toward friends and kinsmen, to eare for parents with equity, and to serve gods with piety. But some busy themselves with farming, some with trading, some are devoted to military affairs, some to the medieal profession, some acquire a thorough knowledge of earpentrv or of shipbuilding, some of playing the lyre or the Hate or of shoemaking or wrestling·, some devote their whole attention to gaining a reputation as clever speakers in Assembly or in Law-court, some to becoming strong in body. And yet the traders, farmers, soldiers, physicians, builders, lyre-players, flautists, athletic trainers, yes, and the orators, as they are called, and tho^e who have great- strength of body— all these one would find to be pitiable and unfortunate in many, or indeed in almost all, instances.
On the other hand, if their soul becomes rational and their mind really good, and if they are «able to manage successfully their own affairs and those of their neighbours too. these men will necessarily also lead happy lives, having shown themselves to be law-abiding, having obtained a good genius to guard them, and being dear to the gods. For it does not stand to reason that one set of men are wise and another set versed in human affairs, nor yet that some are conversant with human affairs and some with affairs divine, nor that some men have knowledge of divine things and others are pious, nor that some 3 * 5
3 After δυστυχΐΐς Pfliifrk adds τους.
1 After όσιους UB add ουδί άλλους μιν δίκαιους άλλους Se όσιους, ΛΙ οόδε άλλους δικαίους και άλλους όσιους.
5 After μιν Ι * ΙΓ add και δικαίους.
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όσιους, άλλους Se θεοφιλείς' ούδε ετεροι μεν εσονται θεοφιλείς, ετεροι δε εύδαίμονες. ουδέ ετεροι μεν είσιν άνθρωποι άφρονες, ετεροι δ’ άγνοοΰσι τα καθ’ αυτούς πράγματαΓ ούδε οι τα σφετερα πράγματα άγνοονσι, τα Θεία ϊσασιν ούδε οι φαύλως περί των θείων υπειληφότες ούκ ανοσιοι είσιν. ούδε γε τους αι 'οσίους ο ιον τε φίλους είναι θεοΐς, ουδέ τούς μη φίλους θεοΐς μη δυστυχείς είναι.
5	Διά τί ποτ’ οδν οι1 όρεγόμενοι όπως εύδαιμονή-σουσιν ου προθυμοΰνται1 2 τοιούτους παρεχειν σφάς αυτούς, α δε πράττοντας ούδεν αυτούς κωλύει κακώς και άθλίως ζην, πάσαν τούτων επιμέλειαν ποιούνται; καίτοι άνευ μεν αυλητών και κιθαριστών καί σκυτοτόμων καί παιδοτριβών καί ρητόρων καί ιατρών ούκ αδύνατον άνθρώποις βιοΰν πάνυ καλώς καί νομίμως, οΐμαι δ’ εγώ καί G δίχα γεωργών καί οικοδόμων. Σκύθαι γοΰν ούδεν κωλύονται οι νομάδες μήτε οικίας εχοντες μήτε γην σπείροντες ή φυτεύοντες δικαίως και κατά νόμους πολιτεύεσθαι· άνευ 8e νόμου καί δικαίου μη κακώς ζην ανθρώπους καί πολύ τών θηρίων ώμότερον3 ου δυνατόν, ετι δ’ όπου μεν φαύλοι σκυτοτόμοι είσί καί γεωργοί καί οικοδόμοι, ούδεν εκεΐ διά τούτο συμβαίνει χαλεπόν, αλλά τα υποδήματα χείρω4 καί πυροί ελάττους καί κριθαί-όπου δε άρχοντες χείρους καί δικασταί καί νόμοι,
1 After οἱ Emperius deletes μεν.
2 After προθυμοΰνται Emperius adds μιν.
3 ώμότερον UH : άνομώτερον Μ Ρ Η.
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are pious and others dear to the gods ; nor will a separate group be dear to the gods and another group be favoured by fortune. Nor is there one class of men who are fools but another class ignorant of their own affairs ; nor are those who are ignorant of their own affairs informed about things divine ; nor are those who have formed mistaken opinions about things divine free from impiety. And surely those who are impious cannot be dear to the gods nor those who are not dear to the gods be other than unfortunate.
Why in the world, then, do not those who aim to attain a happy life do their best to make themselves happy instead of devoting their entire attention to things which do not at all prevent their leading a bad, yes wretched, existence ? Yet \vith-cnit, flute-players and lyre-players and shoemakers and athletic trainers and orators and physicians it is not impossible for men to live very good and ordered lives, and, 1 fancy, even without farmers and builders. At any rate the Scythians who are nomads, though they neither have houses nor sow seed nor plant trees and vines, are by no means prevented from playing their part as citizens with justice and in accordance with law; yet without law and justice men cannot avoid living· badly and in much more savage fashion than the wild beasts. Moreover, where shoemakers and formers and builders are of inferior quality, no serious harm results on that account ; it is merely that the shoes are inferior and the wheat and barley scarcer. Oil the other hand, where rulers and judges and laws are inferior, the 4
4 χείρω added by Reiske, χείρω και τα οικοδομήματα Wenke-bach.
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τα πράγματα κάκιον έχει των ανθρώπων εκείνων καί ο βίος δυστυχέστερος και στάσεις και άδικίαι και ύβρεις και ασέβεια πολλή φύεται παρ' αύτοΐς.
Έτι 8e σκυτοτόμον μεν αυτόν ούκ όντα λυσιτελεΐ παρ’ άλλου πρίασθαι υποδήματα, και οίκοδομεΐν ούκ έπιστάμενον άλλον επί τουτω μισθώσασθαι, και γεωργόν μη όντα σίτον πρίασθαι καί όσπρια· άδικον δέ αυτόν όντα ου λυσιτελεΐ των δικαίων παρ' άλλου τυγχάνειν ουδέ άφρονα καί άγνοοϋντα α Βει ποιεϊν καί ών άπέχεσθαι, μετανοοΰντα1 έφ' εκάστω ττ ρος έτερον ιέ ναι. προς γάρ τοϊς άλλοις ο μεν αργυρίου δεόμενος ή i ματ ίων ή οικίας η άλλου του έπίσταταί τε καί ζητεί παρά των εχόντων λαβεϊν 6 δε νουν ούκ έχων ούδέ αύτό τούτο έπίσταταί ότι ούκ εχει νουν άλλ' αύτος φησιν ικανός είναι καί ισχυρίζεται τη2 αφροσύνη, πάντα πράττων καί λέγων αφρόνως, και ου φησιν άδικος είναι ούδέ ανόητος ουδέ ακόλαστος, αλλ ά)ς οιόν τε ίκανώς περί ταΰτα εχειν, ών ούδεμίαν πώποτε επιμέλειαν εποιήσατο ούδέ εμαθεν ούδεν τούτων ένεκεν.
Ούδέ γάρ επιστήμην είναι νομίζουσι, καθ' ήν εϊσονται τί πρακτέον αύτοΐς ή τί μη πρακτεον και πώς βιώσονται όρθιος· αλλά τούς νόμους αυτοΐς Ικανούς είναι προς τούτο τούς γεγραμμενους· όπως δέ πείσονται τοΐς νόμοις και εκοντες ποιη-
1 μιταΐ'οοΰντα] μετά νουν Λ mini.
2 ττι added l»y J > 111 f u l i ns.
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affairs of those people are in worse condition and their life is more unfortunate, and factions, injustices, deeds of arrogance,, and impiety flourish in abundance with them.
Furthermore, though when one is not himself a shoemaker it is profitable to purchase shoos from another person, and -when out* does not understand building, to hire another person for that work, and when one is not a farmer, to purchase grain and pulse : on the other hand, when one is himself unjust, it is not profitable to get his justice from another, nor, when one lacks wisdom and does not know what he ought to do and what he ought to refrain from doing, to he constantly regretting every single act and resorting for knowledge to another person. For. in addition to all the other considerations, he who needs money or clothing or house or anything else not only knows that fact but also seeks to get these things from those who have them : whereas he who lias no sense does not even know just this very fact, that he has no sense : instead, he himself claims to be competent and obstinately persists in his folly, everything he does or says being witless, and he denies that he is unjust or foolish or lawless but insists that he is ever so competent in these matters, though he has never paid any attention to them or learned anything as far as those things are concerned.
In fact, these men do not even believe in the existence of a knowledge in accordance with which they will know what they ought to do or what they ought not to do and how they will live correctly ; nay, they believe that the laws are sufficient for them fur that purpose, the laws on the statute hooks : but how they are to obey the laws and voluntarily do
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σουσι τα εκείνοις δοκοΰντα ούδέν φροντίζουσιν. καίτοι τί ηττον 6 φόβω του κλέπτειν αιτεχόμενος, εύδοκών1 άλλα μη μισών το πράγμα καί κατα-γιγνά'jokojv, κλέπτης των ύφαιρο υμένων εστιν ει μη καί τον ημέρας ου κλέπτοντα, άλλα νυκτός γενομένης, κλέπτην ου φησομεν έν τη ημέρα, άλλα δίκαιον είναι; ’έπειτα δέονται πολλών τών άπειλουντων και κολαζόντων, ως ου δυνάμενοι αυτοί άπέχεσθαι τών αδικημάτων, αλλά και οίκοι τοιοίδε2 όντες- τοιουτοι δέ όντες αιροΰνται τούς νομοθέτας και κολάζουσι τούς άνομους,3 ιυσπερ el άμουσοι όντες ηροΰντο τούς μουσικούς και ούδέν επαΐοντΜ περί γεωμετρίας τούς γεωμέτρας.
9 Σημεΐον δέ της πονηριάς της τών άνθρώπων ει γάρ άνέλοιεν τούς νόμους και άδεια γένοιτο τοΰ τυπτειν άλληλους και άποκτείνειν καί άρπάζειν τα τών πέλας καί μοιχεύειν καί λωποδυτεΐν, τινας εσεσθαι οίητέον τούς άφεξομένους τούτων καί μηβ πάνυ ραδίως τε καί ετοίμως άπαντα έξαμαρτεΐν βουλομένους; ως5 το νυν γε ούδέν ηττον λανθά-νομεν μετά κλεπτών καί άνδραποδιστών καί μοιχών ζώντες καί συμπολιτευόμενοι καί κατά τούτο ούδέν βελτίους τών θηρίων έσμέν καί γάρ εκείνα αν φοβηθη άνθρώπους φυλάττοντας η κάνας, άπέχεται τοΰ άρπάζειν.
1 άπεχόμενος, εύδοκών Capps:	άπεχόμενος δοκών UBM,
άπέχεσθαι δοκών ΓΗ, δοκών <lelct<*(l by Arnim.
- και οϊκοι τοιοιδε ΠΙ ϊ και οικοι UBJNI, κακοί
3	ανόμους Post : νόμους.
4	τοότων καί μη] τοΰ μη Λπΐίΐΐΐ.
5	ὥ?] και Arnim.
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what those laws prescribe is a matter to which they give no serious thought. And yet how is he any less a thief who refrains from thieving out of fear, if he approves but does not loath and condemn the business, than those who actually commit theft—unless also he who does not do his thieving by day. but only aftei· nightfall, is to be called no thief in daytime, but rather a man of probity ? Besides, such persons require the presence of many to threaten and restrain them, since they are not able of themselves to refrain from their misdeeds, but even when at home are men of thievish disposition. However, though they are of such character, they choose the law-givers and punish the lawless, just as if persons who are unmusical were to choose the musicians, or as if those who know nothing of surveying were to choose the surveyors !
And here is an indication of the depravity of mankind. If men were to do away with the laws and licence we re to be granted to strike one another, to commit murdei·, to steal the property of one’s neighbours, to commit adultery, to be a footpad, then who must Mre suppose would be the persons who will refrain from these deeds and not, without the slightest scruple or hesitation, be willing to commit all manner of crimes ? For even under present conditions we none the less are living unwittingly with thieves and kidnappers and adulterers and joining with them in the activities of citizenship, and in this respect we are no better than the wild beasts ; for they too, if they take fright at men or dog's set to guard against them, refrain from thieving.
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THE SEVENTIETH DISCOURSE :
ON PHILOSOPHY
This brief dialogue, like others in our collection, both begins and ends abruptly. It has the appearance of bring an excerpt from a lengthier discussion, probably selected for publication because it contained a noteworthy tribute to the essential nature of philosophy. The role of the student in this document -if it, was a student- is decidedly minor, consisting chiefly in assrntinfi to the statements made by the principal speaker. Dio is emphasizing· the crucial difference In-tween pseudii-philo.snphrrs and those who art1 philosophers in deed as well as in word. In truly Socratii· fashion he leads up to his main thesis by citing examples of pretence in fields such as farming·, trading, hunting, and the like, showing in each instance that no one is misled by profession of interest unaccompanied by fitting conduct.
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το. ΠΕΡΙ ΦΙΛΟΣΟΦΙΑΣ
1	λ. Φέρε, ει τινος άκούοις λέγοντος οτι βούλεται γεωργεΐν, μηδέν δε ττρδς τούτο πράττοντα όρωης αυτόν, μήτε βοΰς ώνούμενον ή τρέφοντα μήτε άροτρά κατασκεναζόμενον μήτε τα άλλα τα ττρός την γεωργίαν σκευή, μηδέ ένοικοϋντα εν άγρώ αυτόν ή1 κεκτημένον η1 παρ' άλλου μισθωσάμενον, άλλ' εν άστει τα πολλά διατρίβοντα περί την αγοράν καί τό γυμνάσιου και περί ποτονς οντα καί εταίρας και την τοι αυτήν ραθυμίαν, πότερον προσέξεις οΐς λέγει μάλλον ή τοΐς πραττομένοις υπ' αύτοΰ; καί πάτερα φήσεις γεωργόν είναι τον άνθρωπον καί εργάτην ή των αργών καί ράθυμων;
\ήλον οτι των αργών.
2	δ. Έΐεν ει δε κυνηγέτης είναι λέγοι τις καί τον Ιππόλυτον αυτόν ή λίελέαγρον ύπερβάλλειν τή τε ανδρεία καί τή φιλοπονία, μηδέν δε φαίνοιτο πράττων ομοιον, μήτε κάνας κεκτημένος μήτε λινα μήτε ίππον μήτε δλως επί Θήραν έξιών, άλλα μήτε3 υπό ήλιου τό σώμα έπικεκαυμένος μήτε φυχους άνέχεσθαι δυνάμενος, έσκιατραφημένος δε καί απαλός καί μάλιστα εοικώς ταις γυναιξίν, εσθ
1 After η Crosby deletes αυτόν μη. AVilamowitz also η.
2 η addrd by Arnim.
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Dio. Come now, suppose you should hear some one say that he wants to be a fanner, but should observe that he is doing nothing toward that end, neither buying οι- raising cattle nor preparing ploughs or the other equipment needed in fanning, nor even living on a farm himself, either as owner or as tenant of another, but rather in town, spending his time principally about the market-place and the gymnasium and occupied with drinking parties and courtesans and that sort of frivolity— in such a case will you treat seriously what he says rather than what he does ? And will you say the fellow is a farmer and a producer, or one of the lazy and frivolous set ?
Interlocutor. One of the lazy set, of course.
Dio. Very good. But suppose a man were to say that he is a huntsman, and that he surpasses Hip-polytus himself or Meleager in both his valour and his diligence, but it should be obvious that he is engaged in no activity of that nature, since lie has acquired neither dogs nor hunting-nets nor a horse and never goes out after game at all but, on the contrary, neither has been tanned by the sun nor is able to endure cold, but has been reared in the shade and is soft and very like the women, could you pos- 3
3 μήτε Emperius : μηδέ.
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όπως ύπολάβοις αν τάληθη λέγειν τούτον και προσηκειν τι αύτώ κυνηγεσίων;
Ου κ εγωγε.
3	Δ. ”Ατοπον γάρ από των λόγων μάλλον οϋς λέγει τις η από των έργων είδέναι και τεκμαίρεσθαι τον έκαστου βίον. ει δ ί τις έπαγγέλλοιτο μεν1 ως μουσικήν άριστα έπιστάμενος και περί τούτο δια τριβών, μήτε δή αυτού κιθαρίζοντος μηδείς πώποτε ακόυσα ι, άλλα μηδέ κιθάραν η λύραν έχοντα όρώη τις, μήτε2 λόγον τινα διεζιόντα των κατά μουσικήν δίχα γε της επαγγελίας και του έπίστασθαι φάσκειν του Όρφέως άμεινον καί του Οαμνρα, βλέποι δ’ αυτόν άλεκτρυόνας η ορτυγας θεραπεύοντα καί τρέφοντα καί μετά των τοιοΰτων ανθρώπων ως τό πολύ διατρίβοντα, πότερον των μουσικών τούτον δει ύπολαμβάνειν η τούτων των ανθρώπων μεθ’ ών εστι και οίς ταύτά επιτηδεύει;
Αηλον ότι τούτων.
4	δ. Έά^ δε αστρονόμος είναι τις ύπισχνηται και σαφέστατα έπίστασθαι τάς π εριόδους καί πορείας καί τα αποστήματα πώς εχουσι προς έίλληλα ήλιου τε καί σελήνής καί τών τοιούτων άστρων καί τοι ουράνια πάθη, μηδέν δε τοιοΰτον η προειρημένος μτβε περί ταΰτα φροντίδων, αλλά μάλλον συνών3 τοΐς κυβεύουσι καί μετ’ εκείνων εκάστοτε ζών καί βλεπόμενος, άστρονομον τούτον φησεις η κυβευτήν;
1	μεν Emperius : τι or ns.
2 μήτε Emperius : μηδε.
3 συνών Rfiske : συν.
1 Like tli<- more famous (Jrphous, Thamyra.% or Thamyris, ;is Hit' name is sometimes given was n-pntnl to have been a
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sibly believe that this man is telling the truth and that he has anything to do with hunting ?
Int. Not I.
Dio. Correct : for it is absurd that vre should knmv and pass upon every man’s life on the strength of what he says rather than of what he does. Again, if some one should offer his services as an expert in music and as one who devotes his time to tills, and yet no one should ever hear him either playing the cithara, nay, even see him holding a cithara or a lyre, or diseanting on any subject related to music—that is, apart from his offering his services and saying that he has a better knowledge of music than Orpheus and Thamyras 1—but if one should see him training and rearing game-cocks or quails and spending his time for the most part in company with those of like interests, ought one to conclude that lie is a musician, or, on the contrary, one of the set with which he associates and whose pursuits arc the same as his ?
Int. Evidently one of that set.
Dio. Again, if one were to profess that he is an astronomer and tlint he knows most accurately lmw the orbits and courses and the intervening distances stand with relation to one another in the case of sun and moon and similar heavenly bodies, and also celestial phenomena, and yet the man ha? shown no predilection of this sort and has no serious interest in these matters, but rather prefers to associate with gamblers, lives his life in their company, and is seen with them day after day, will you call this man an astronomer or a gambler ?
Thracian bard of extraordinary skill. He is said to have challenged the Muses to a competition and. when defeated, to have been deprived of his sight.
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Ου μά τον Λι αστρονομίας ήγησαίμην αν βγωγβ προσήκβιν αυτω tl, -πολύ 8β μάλλον κυββίας.
5	δ. λύο he τινων τον μιν Αβγοντος ότι πλβυ-σβΐται την ταχίστην καί πολλά κβρ8ανβΐ χρήματα από βμπορίας, μήτβ he ναΰς μήτβ ναυτας παρ-βσκβυασμβνον μήτβ φόρτον βχοντος μηόβνα,1 άλλα μη8β προσιόντος όλως τω λιμβνι μη8β τή θαλάττη, τον he πραγματβυομβνου ττβρί ταΰτα και πλοίον πβρισκοποΰντος καί κυββρνήτην καί χρήματα βμβαλλομβνον πότβρον αυτών φήσβις βμπορία προσβχβιν τον νουν; τον λβ'γοντα ή τον πράττοντα καί παρασκβυαζόμβνον τα τοΰ πλοΰ καί τα τής βμπορίας;
Έγώ μβν τούτον.
6	δ. *Επί παντί άρα τον μβν λόγον, βί καθ' αύτόν λβγοιτο, μηόβνός βργου προσόντος,1 2 άκυρον ήγήση καί ου πιστόν τό δ’ βργον αυτό πιστόν τβ καί άληθβς, β αν καί μή προάγη λόγος;
Ούτως.
Δ. ΥΙότβρον οΰν γβωργίας βστί3 τινα βργα καί σκβυη4 ή ναυτιλίας καί άλλα τω κυνηγβτη προσήκοντα καί τω αστρονόμο) καί βτι8 τοΐς άλλοις άπασι, φιλοσοφίας he ovhev βστιν οίκβΐον βργον ovhe πράγμα ού8β παρασκβυή;
Υ\άνυ μβν ούν.
7	δ. Άλλα ταΰτα μβν άόηλα τα προσήκοντα τω φιλοσοφώ καί φιλοσοφία, τα he των βμπόρων
1	μηόίνα Reiskt' : μηόίν.
2	μηόίίος ιργου προσόντος Jacobs : μηδβν πβρί του προσόντος
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ltd. Nay, by heaven, I would not consider that he had anything at all to do with astronomy, but much rather with gambling.
Dio. Again, given two persons, one of whom says he intends to sail immediately and Mill gain much profit from trading·, although he has not provided himself with either ship or sailors, has no cargo whatever, but, in fact, never goes near the harbour at all, or even the sea ; whereas the other occupies himself constantly with these matters, examining thoroughly a boat and putting on board a pilot and a cargo— which of the two will you say is seriously interested in trading ? The one who says he is, or the one who works at it and provides himself with all that the voyage and the business of trading demand ? ltd. I should say the latter.
Dio. In every matter, then, will you consider that the word alone, unaccompanied by any act, is invalid and untrustworthy, but that the act alone is both trustworthy and true, even if no word precedes it ? ltd. Just so.
Dio. Well then, if there are certain functions and articles of equipment peculiar to farming or to seafaring and different ones appropriate to the hunter, the astronomer, and all other professions as well, then has philosophy no function peculiar to itself, no activity, no equipment ? ltd. Most assuredly it has.
Dio. Well, are those things obscure which belong to the philosopher and to philosophy, while those * 4 5
M, μηδέν ἔχων περί τον προσόντος UB, περί του προσοντος μηδέν PH.	3 ear ϊ Reiske : είναι.
4	σκεύη] περί σκεύη ΜΗ, παρασκευή Jacobs.
5	ἔτι ΡΗ : ειη UBM, which Wilamowitz deletes.
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καί γεωργών καί μουσικών και αστρονόμων και ών νυν δη είπον εκδηλα και φανερά;
Ου μοι δοκεΐ.
Δ. Άλλα δη και λόγοι τινες εισιν ών δει τον φιλοσοφοΰντα ακούειν, και μαθήματα α δει μανθά-νειν, και δίαιτα ην δει διαιτάσθαι, και καθόλου βίος άλλος μεν του φιλοσοφοΰντος, άλλος δε των πολλών ανθρώπων ό μεν προς αλήθειαν και φρο-νησιν τείνων1 και θεών επιμέλειαν καί θεραπείαν καί2 της αύτου3 φυγής—μακράν απ'4 αλαζονείας καί απάτης καί τρυφής—εύτελειάν τε καί σωφροσύνην.
Και γάρ στολή ετερα μεν του φιλοσοφοΰντος, ετερα δε τών ιδιωτών καί κατάκλισις καί γυμνάσια καί λουτρά και η άλλη δίαιτα, καί τον μεν ακολουθούντο /cat5 χρώμενον τουτοις δει νομίζειν ως φιλοσοφία προσεγοντα τον νοΰν τον δε εν μηδενί τούτων διαφεροντα μηδε δλως ετερον όντα τών πολλών ούχ6 ενα εκείνων θετεον, καν μυριάκις ε'ίπη τε καί επαγγείληται φιλοσοφεΐν εναντίον του δήμου του ’Αθηναίων η Μεγαρεων η παρά τοΐς Λακεδαιμονίων βασιλεΰσιν άλλ’ ώστεον τούτον τον άνθρωπον εις τούς αλαζόνας και ανόητους καί τρυφερούς.
Καίτοι μουσικόν μεν ούκ αδύνατον είναι μη 7τράττοντα τα τοΰ μουσικού· η γαρ μουσική ουκ αναγκάζει7 προσεχειν8 αντίf τον νοΰν καί μηδέν άλλο ποιεΐσθαι περί πλεί ονος- καί αστρονόμον
1 τείνων Scldcn : τιμών.	2 καί omitted hy Mi'll.
3	αντον Emporins : αύτοΰ.
4	άπ added by Capps.
5 After καί Kmpt'rins deletes τοι·.
R ούχ	l»y Arnim.
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which belong to the traders and farmers and musicians and astronomers and those whom I have just named are conspicuous and manifest ?
Int. No, 1 think not obscure.
Dio. But surely there are certain words whieh one who goes in for philosophy must hear, and studies which lie· must pursue, and a regimen to which he must adhere, and, in a word, one kind of life belongs to the philosopher and another to the majority of mankind : the one tends toward truth and wisdom and toward care and cultivation of the gods, and. as regards one’s own soul, far from false pretence and deceit and luxury, toward frugality and sobriety.
And, in fact, there is one kind of dress for the philosopher and another for the layman, and the same holds good as to table manners and gymnasia and baths and the mode of living· generally, and he who is guided by and employs these distinctions must be thought to be devoted to philosophy ; whereas he who does not differ in any of these matters and is not at all unlike the world in general must not be classified as a philosopher, not even if he says he is a thousand times and makes public profession of philosophy before the popular assembly of Athens or of Megara or in the presence of the kings of Sparta; instead, we must banish this man to the company of impostors and fools and voluptuaries.
And yet it is not impossible to be musical without engaging in musical activities ; for the art of music does not compel one to devote his attention to it and to regard nothing else of greater moment. Again, 7 8 9
7 άναγκάζει Reiske : ανάγκη Β, αναγκάσει I MPEL
8 After -πρόσεχεiv Jacobs adds aei.
9 avrfj Emperius : αύτη or αύτη.
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όντα ούδεν ’ίσως κωλύει τρεφειν άλεκτρυόνας ή κυβεύειν ούδεν γάρ ή αστρονομία εμποδών εστι τω μη τα δέοντα ποιεΐν και νη Αία ίττττικδν γενόμενον η κυβερνήτην αγαθόν η γεωμετρην η γράμματα είδότα ούδεν θαυμαστόν η1 παρά ταΐς εταίραις η ταΐς αύλητρίσιν οράσθαι. τό γάρ ταΰτα επίστασθαι ούδεν ποιεί βελτίω την τοΰ ανθρώπου 10 ψυχήν ουδέ άποτρεπει των αμαρτημάτων φιλοσοφία δε προσεχών τις και μετασχών τούτου τοΰ μαθήματος ούκ αν ποτε άποσταίη των βέλτιστων, ούδε τούτων άμελήσας αισχρόν τι καί φαΰλον προελοιτ αν πράττειν ούδε άργειν και όφοφαγεΐν και μεθύσκεσθαι. τό γάρ ταΰτα μή2 θαυμάζειν και την τούτων επιθυμίαν εζαιρεϊν3 τής ψυχής και τουναντίον εις μίσος αυτών καί κσ,τάγνωσιν προάγε ιν4 φιλοσοφία εστίνλ τό δε γε φήσαι φιλοσοφεΐν και άλαζονεύεσθαι καί αυτόν εζαπα-τήσαι καί τούς άλλους ούδεν ίσως κωλύει.
1 η omitted by Μ.
2 μη deleted bv Wilaniowitz with M.
3	εζαιρεΐν] εξαιρεί "Wilamowitz, εξαίρειν ΚΜ,
4 προάγειν] προάγει Wilamowitz with Μ.
° φιλοσοφία εστίν deleted by Wilamowitz with M.
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if one is an astronomer, possibly nothing prevents his keeping game-cocks or throwing dice ; for in no wise does astronomy prevent, his doing what is necessary ! Furthermore, by Heaven, if one has become an expert horseman, or a good pilot, or a surveyor, or a literary critic, it is nothing· surprising that he should be seen in the apartments of either the courtesans or the flute-girls. For the knowledge of those skills does not make the human soul one whit better or turn it aside from its errors ; but if one is devoted to philosophy and partakes of this study, one could never desert the highest things, nor, neglecting these things, could he prefer to engage in anything which is shameful and low, or to be lazy and gluttonous and drunken. For to refuse to admire these things and to banish the desire for them from the soul and on the other hand, to lead the soul to hate and condemn them, is the essence of philosophy. However, possibly there is nothing to prevent one’s claiming to be a philosopher and at the same time playing the impostor and deceiving himself and everybody else.
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THE SEVENTY-FIRST DISCOURSE :
ON THE PHILOSOPHER
In this Discourse Dio examines the statement that “ the philosopher should be remarkable in everything.” As examples of versatility lie considers Hippias of Elis, the well-known .sophist, and Odysseus, each of whom exhibited a high degree of skill in both intellectual and manual pursuits. While admitting their claim to excellence. Dio maintains that the philosopher should he able to excel all men above all in “ acting, or not acting, advantageously, and in knowing when to act and where and the right moment better than the craftsman, and also in knowing what i"; possible of achievement.” Thi'i dictum (§ (!) is illustrated by reference to Daedalus and other skilled artificers, who failed of real excellence because they were ignorant in just those respects. The Discourse concludes with a sarcastic allusion to Nero’s varied ambitions.
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τι. ΠΕΡΙ ΦΙΛΟΣΟΦΟΥ
1	Κίσιν οι φασι δεΐν πάντα εν πάσιν είναι περιττόν τον φιλόσοφον και όμιλήσαι άνθρώποις φασι δείν είναι δεινότατον και μηδέποτε σιγάν μηδέ άπορεΐν λόγων τοιούτων προς τους παρόντας οι δυν7'/σονται τερπειν αυτούς- ει δε μη, φασι ν ιδιώτην είναι τον μη παρεσκενασμενον ούτως και ολίγου άξιον. εγώ δε φημι τα μεν δίκαια και αληθή λέγειν
2	αυτούς, τα 8e ου. τό μεν γάρ διαφερειν πανταχοΰ τον φιλόσοφον των άλλων δοκοϋσί μοι όρθώς άξιουν πλην ει μη γε1 και τάς τεχνας φασι δεΐν αυτόν άπάσας ειδεναι και βελτιον κατά την τέχνην άπαντα ποιειν των δημιουργών, οικίας τε οίκοδο-μούμενον και πλοία ναυπηγούμενον καί χαλκεύοντα και ύφαίνοντα και γεωργοΰν τα- ώσπερ ό Ή λείος 'Ιππίας ηζίου σοφώτατος είναι των Ελλήνων, ου μόνον ποιήματα παντοδαπά και λόγους αύτοΰ ποικίλους προφερων Όλυμπίασί τε και εν ταΐς άλλαις π α νηγύρεσι των 'Έιλλήνων, άλλα και άλλα επιδεικνυς2 έργα, τον τε δακτύλιον και την λήκυθον και στλεγγίδα και τό Ιμάτιον3 και την
1Γ)2
μη γε Eniperius : μήτε, μή τι, or μη. 2 επώεικννζ deleted by Arnim.
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ON THE PHILOSOPHER
There are those who say that the philosopher should be remarkable in everything in any surroundings : moreover, they say that he should be very able in conversation with men and never keep silent or be at a loss before those in his company for lack of such language as will be capable of pleasing them : otherwise, they say. he who i<< not thus equipped is an ignoramus and worth but little. But I say that, though some of their statements are just and truthful, some are not. For that the philosopher should in every situation be superior to all others, it seems to me they are right in demanding;—unless they mean that he must not only know all the crafts but also, in accordance with the rules of the craft, produce everything better than the craftsmen, both building-houses and making boats and working as a smith and weaving and farming1. For example. Hippias of Elis claimed to be the wisest of the Greeks, for both at the Olympic Games and at the other national gatherings of the Greeks he produced poems of every style and speeches which he had composed of divers kinds, but he also displayed other products of his— —his ring, his oil-flask and strigil, his mantle, and
6 lμάτιον Wilamowitz : Ιμάιτα or ϊ μα.
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ζώνην ως άπαντα πεποιηκέί)ς αντος, οίον άπαρχας της σοφίας τοΐς Έλλησιΐ’ επιδεικννων.
3	Σχεδοι' δε καί 'Όμηρος Όδυσσέα πεποίηκεν ου μόνον γνώμη διαφέροντα καί τω δυνασθαι περί πραγμάτων βουλεύεσθαι καί λέγειν δειι'ότατον1 εν τε πληθει καί προς ολίγους καί προς ενα, και νη Αία γε εν εκκλησία τε καί παρά πάτον καί ει τύχοι μετά τινος βαδίζων οδόν, καί προς βασιλέα καί προς ιδιώτην, καί προς ελεύθερον καί προς δοΰλον, καί αυτόν ένδοξον2 όντα καί βασιλέα καί αΰ πάλιν αγνοούμενου καί πτωχόν, καί προς άνδρα τε όμοΌς καί γυναίκα καί κόρην, έτι δε μάχεσθαι έπιστάμενον, άλλα καί των τοιουτων απάντων εμπείρου, τεκτονικής καί οικοδομίας καί
4 ναυπηγικής.	πώς γάρ αν τό λεχος εποιησεν άποκόφας τον3 της ελαίας θαλλόν, ει μη τεκτονικής επιστήμων ην; πώς δ’ αν περιέβαλε τον θάλαμον, ει μη καί οίκοδομησαι ηπίστατο; πώς δ’ αν είργάσατο την σχεδίαν ονκ ών έμπειρος ναυπηγίας; τα δέ περί φυτείαν καί γεωργίαν ευθύς εκ παιδός4 έσπουδακό>ς φαίνεται παρά του πατρός δένδρα αϊτών καί αμπέλους· άλλως τε καί του πατρός γεωργού οντος πάνυ επιμελούς τε καί
1	δεινότατον Λ mini : δεινότατα.
2	και αυτόν ένδοξον Empcritis :	και τον ένδοξον UI>, τόν
ένδοξον λΐ, και προς ένδοξον PH.
3	τον Iiciskr with C : τόν γε or τόν τε.
4	παιδός ('apps : παίδων.
1	The versatility of Ilippias, well-known sophist of the fifth century, was a familiar topic ; cf. Plato, Ilippias Minor 308 b-d.
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his girdle—boasting that lie had made them all himself, displaying· them to the Greeks as a kind ot firstfruits of liis wisdom.1
And Homer too. I venture to remark, has represented Odysseus, not merely as pre-eminent in judgement and in his ability to plan concerning practical matters, not merely as a most able speaker.2 whether in a crowd or before a few or before only one person— yes, by Heaven, both in assembly and out the wine-cups and on occasions when walking "with somebody on a journey— whether in the presence of king· or of commoner, freeman or slave, no matter whether he was himself held in honour and recognized as king or, on the other hand, unknown and a beggar., and, moreover, alike when addressing cither man or woman or maiden: but he also makes him pre-eminent for his knowledge of tin- art of combat, and he lias even represented him as skilled in all such crafts as those of the joiner, the carpenter, and the shipwright. For instance, how could Odysseus have constructed his bed by cutting off the trunk of an olive tree if lie were not acquainted with the joiner's art ? 3 How could he have enclosed his bed-chamber if he had not been acquainted with the builder’s art ? How could he have built his raft if he had not understood ship-buildin<r : 4 As for the operations connected with planting and husbandry, he obviously had shown a serious interest in all that from his verv boyhood, since he begged his father for trees and vines 5 : and especially, since his father was a very careful and experienced farmer, it was to be
2	See especially Homer's tribute to his oratory in Iliad
3. 216-B4.	‘	3 < >ili/asfi/ 23. IS4-.OI.
1 Hid. 5. -JUl-.’Hl.	5 Ibid. 24·. 336-344.
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εμπείρου είκός ην αυτόν ταϋτα μη άγνοεΐν, οπού γε και προκαλεΐται τον Eύρύμαχον και άμησαι και άρόσαι. αλλά φησι καί των τοιούτων έμπειρος είναι, μαγειρικής τε καί οινοχοιας καί της άλλης άπάσης διακονίας, α φησι τούς χείρονας τοΐς άγαθοϊς διακονεΐσθαι.
5 Ταΰτα μεν ουν ΐσως 'Ιππίας καί Όδυσσενς δεινώ η στην εγώ δε' φημι τον φιλόσοφον τάς μεν τεχνας ούχ οιόν τε είναι πάσας είδεναι—χαλεπόν γάρ καί μίαν ακριβώς εργάσασθαι—ποίησαι δ’ αν άπαντα βελτιον ο τι αν τύχη ποιων των άλλων ανθρώπων, καί τα κατά τάς τεχνας, <χρ άρα άναγκασθ η π οτε άφασθαι τοιούτου τινος, ον κατά την τ άχνην διαφεροντα· τούτο γάρ ούχ οΐόν τε, τού τεκτονος τον ιδιώτην άμεινον ποίησαι τι κατά την τεκτονικήν η του γεωργού τον ονκ οντα γεωργίας έμπειρον εν τω ποιεΐν τι των γεωργικών εμπειρότερου φανηναι.
6	Που δ’ αν διαφεροι; τω συμφέροντως ποιεΐν η μη ποιεΐν καί ότε δει καί οπού καί τον καιρόν γνώναι τού δημιουργού μάλλον καί το δυνατόν, αντίκα ου δοκεΐ μοι Δαίδαλος καλώς είργάσθαι εν Κρήτη τον Λαβύρινθον, ου εισερχόμενοι άπώλ-λυντο οι πολΐται αυτού καί αι πολίτιδες* ου γάρ* 1 δικαίως εΐργάσατο. συμπράττων δ’ αύ2 τη νόσω της Πασιφάης ούκ όρθώς είργασατο· ου γαρ
1	ου γὰρ] οὰδ’ αυ Jacobs.
2	συμπράττων δ’ αυ, with full stop after είργάσατο, Arnim, ουδέ συμπράττων Emperius : συμπράττων.
1	GO
Odyssey 18. ;W(j-S7B.
2	Ibid. 15. 319-324.
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expected that Odysseus would not be ignorant of these matters, yes, he even challenges Eurymachus to a contest in both reaping and ploughing.1 Why, Odysseus claims to be acquainted also with such matters as cookery and wine-serving and all other departments of domestic service, matters wherein he says that those of lower rank serve the nobles.2
Mery well, in these respects no doubt Hippias and Odysseus were a clever pair ; but I say that the philosopher, while unable to know every one of the crafts—for it is difficult to be thoroughly proficient in the practice of even one—nevertheless could do everything, no matter what he might In· doing, better than anybody else, even though from the point of view of the crafts, if he really is ever compelled to tackle anything of that nature, he is not superior when measured by the standard of craftsmanship. For this is an impossibility, that the layman should produce anything better than the joiner by the standard of the joiner’s craft, or that one who lacks experience in farming should be found more expert than the farmer in performing any of the tasks of the farmer.
Wherein, then, would the philosopher be superior ? It would be in his acting·, or not acting, advantageously, and in his knowing when to act and where and the right moment better than the craftsman, and also in his knowing what is possible of achievement. For instance, I believe that Daedalus did not build his Labyrinth in Crete well—entering which his fellow citizens, both male and female, met their death3—for he did not build it justly. And besides, in abetting the malady of Pasiphae he wrought not
3	The Athenian youths and maidens sent every ninth year to King λΐΐηοβ.
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συνεφερεν ουδέ ην δίκαιον ουδέ καλόν τοιαΰτα συμπράττειν ουδέ μηχανάς εύρίσκειν εττί τα αίσχρα και ανόσια. ουδέ ως τον "Ικαρον επτερωσεν, ει χρη πιστεΰειν τω μόθω, καλώς εξευρεΐν φημι τηνδε την μηχανην ου yap δυνατά, εμηχανάτο πτέρυγας άνθρώπω προστιθείς. ούκοΰν διεφθειρε τον υιόν.
"Εοικε δέ και "Ομηρος λοιδορεΐν τινα τέκτονα των Tpuiojv, ως1 ου καλώς εργασάμενον τα? ΐ'αΰς τω ’Αλεξάνδρα) αΐς επλευσεν2 εις την Ελλάδα, ουδεν εχων αίτιάσασθαι κατά την τέχνην, φησι γάρ,
ος και ’Αλεξάΐ’δραρ τεκτηνατο νήας εΐσας, άρχεκάκους,
ούκ εγκωμιάζω ν αυτόν επ'ι3 τη ποιήσει τών νεών, αλλά φεγων πολύ μάλλον η ει λόγων αυτόν ποίησαι τάς ναΰς η βραδείας η άλλο τι αμάρτημα εχουσας ητιάτο περί την ναυπηγίαν. φεγει δε ομοίως και κυνηγετην τινα και καταγελά της εμπειρίας, οτι εις ουδεν δέον εκεκτητο αυτήν, αλλά τα μεν θηρία ηπίστατο βάλλειν, εν δε τω πολεμώ ούκ ετύγχανεν ούδενός, άλλ’ αχρείος ην διά την δειλίαν, 1 ώς added by Crosby.
2 ZnXevaev Reiske, ΐπεπλενσεν Gasila : ΐίσεπλευσεν.
3	in Ι Λ mini : έν.
1 r.asiphae, wife of Minos, had bien cursi-il by Poseidon with unnatural lust for the bull which he had sent Minos. Daedalus helped her to satisfy that Inst; cf. Apollodorus,
Bibliotheca 3. I. I.
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rightly ; for it was not advantageous nor was it just or honourable to lend such aid or to invent devices for ends which were shameful and impious.1 And even when he equipped Icarus with wings—if we are to believe the tale—I say he did not do well to invent this device ; for he was attempting the impossible when he attached wings to a human being. Accordingly he wrought the death of his son.
But apparently Homer too says harsh things of a certain builder among the Trojans, as not having done well when he built for Alexander the ships with which he sailed to Hcllas-Himigh he has no fault to find with him on the score of craftsmanship. For this is what he says :
Who built for Paris well-proportioned ships.
Sources of ill,2
not lauding him for his construction of the ships, but rather censuring him much more severely than if. by saying that he had made the ships either slow or with some other defect, he had censured him for his ship-building. And Homer in similar fashion censures also a certain huntsman 3 and ridicules his skill, because lie had acquired it to no good purpose, but, on the contrary, Avhile the man knew how to shoot wild beasts, in warfare he could not hit any one but was useless because of his cowardice, and
2	Iliad 5. 6x2-6.“, speaking of Phereclns. The context (59-64·) does testify to his skill, for the poet troubles to give his lineage—“ son of Carpenter, son of Joiner,” and it is said that “ Athena loved him exceedingly ” ; he is excused on the ground that he did not know the will of the gods.
3	Scamandrius ; cf. Iliad 5. 49-5S. Artemis had taught him the art of hunting. As to his cowardice, Homer only says that he lied before Menelaus, as did many another.
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καί ου φησιν αύτώ τότε βοηθήσαι την "Αρτε-fuv.
s Ούκοΰν εκ τούτων δήλον οτι δει φρονήσεως καί αρετής καί προς α επίστανται οι άνθρωποί καί προς α ούκ επίστανται· καί ούτως αν άπαντα διαφεροι πάντων 6 σώφρων, οΐον χρη είναι τον φιλόσοφον, καί ποιων τι τούτων καί μη ποιων, καν όπωσοΰν ποιή κατά την τέχνην, ως δε των ζωγράφων γράφει κρεΐττον ούκ ών ζωγράφος, η των ιατρών άμεινον θεραπεύσει κατά την ιατρικήν1 ούκ ών ιατρός, η των μουσικών μουσικώτερον ασεται ούκ ών έμπειρος μουσικής ή μετρίως έμπειρος γεγονώς, ή των αριθμητικών περί τούς αριθμούς ή των γεωμετρών εμπειρότερος φανειται περί γεωμετρίαν ή περί φυτείαν των γεωργών ή περί κυβερνητικήν τών κυβερνητών, ή σφάξει1 2 θά ττ ον τών μαγείρων ή διελεΐ3 δέον διελεΐν τών αύτό τούτο εργον πεποιημενων, ού χρη διανοεΐ-σθαι.
Κ αϊτοί τών νυν βασιλέων τις επεθύμει σοφάς είναι την τοιαύτην σοφίαν, ως πλεΐστα επιστάμενος-ού μέντοι τα τοιαντα α μή θαυμάζεται παρα τοΐς άνθρώποις, αλλά εφ’ οΐς στεφανωθήναι εστι, κηρύττειν καί αδειν προς κιθάραν καί τραγωδεΐν καί παλαίειν καί παγκρατιάζειν. φασι δε καί
1 κατά τψ· ιατρικήν deleted by Arnim.
2 σφάξει Dindorf: σφάξειν or σφάζειν or σφάζιν.
3 Βιελεΐ Dindorf: δκλεϊν.
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he adds that on the occasion in question Artemis did not aid him.
From these illustrations, therefore, it is evident that there is need of wisdom and virtue as applied both to what men know and also to what they do not know ; and thus it is that the prudent man, such as the philosopher should be, would in everything be superior to all tin* world, whether in doing any of these things or in not doing, no matter how he performs according to the standards of the craft. But that he will paint better than the painter when not himself a painter : or that he will tend the sick better than the physician, as measured by the standards of the art, when not himself a physician ; or that he will sing more musically than the musicians when unacquainted with th<j art of music or only slightly acquainted ; or that he will show himself better versed than the arithmeticians in the theory of numbers, or than the surveyors in surveying, οτ than the farmers in planting, or than the pilots in piloting; or that he will slaughter an animal more expeditiously than the butchers, or, should it be necessary to cut it up, do so more expeditiously than those who have made this very thing their profession—such things are not to be expected.
And yet a certain king of our times had the ambition to be wise in this sort of wisdom,1 believing that he had knowledge of very many things—not, however, of such things as do not receive applause among men, but rather those for which it is possible to win a crown—I mean acting as a herald, singing to the cithara, reciting tragedies, wrestling, and taking part in the pancration. Besides, they say that he could 1 Nero.
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γράφειν καί πλάττειν ικανόν αυτόν είναι, καί αύ-λεΐν τω τε στόματι καί ταΐς μασχάλαις ασκόν ύποβάλλοντα, όπως όιαπεφευγως η το αισχρόν το της Άθηνάς. οϋκονν υπήρχε σοφός;
1	EvklentB a sort of bagpipe : cf. Guhl and Koner, Life of the Greeks ami Homans, ii<;. -Jl-J.
2	Aphrodite joked Athena because her piping made her
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paint and fashion statue'- and play tin- pipe, both by means of his lips and by tucking a skin beneath his armpits1 with a view to avoiding the reproach of Athena ! 2 Was lie not. then, a wKe man ?
puff out her cheeks and thus spoiled her beauty, whereupon Athena in disgust cast the pipes on the ground. The bagpipe enabled Nero to avoid such facial distortion.
THE SEVENTY-SECOND DIS-
COURSE :	ON PERSONAL AP-
PEARANCE
J\- this Discourse Dio is defending what he considers to be the typical appearance of philosophers—the himation, or cloak, unaccompanied by the tunic generally worn next to the body, and long hair and beard. We learn that those who presented such an appearance were commonly subjected to insult and mockery anil even to physical violence. And yet, as he tells us, philosophers—or pseudo-philosophers— were a more familiar spectacle with his hearers than shoemakers or fullers or jesters or the followers of any other calling. It is argued that the philosopher can find a precedent for his appearance in the statues of both gods and generals and kings, none of which excites amusement or resentment on the part of the beholder. Furthermore, the city in which he is speaking tolerates the sight of many outlandish costumes. This leads to the conjecture that the reason M’hy the philosopher is singled out for insult is that men are inclined to view him with distrust, feeling that he is critical of them, and bring actuated, as one might say, by an inferiority complex. Sometimes also the philosopher is .subjected to annoyance by those who expect to hear from him words of wisdom. Reference to this type of annoyance leads naturally to the telling of the fable of the owl and the birds, a fable more briefly sketched in Or. 12. 7 but preserved nowhere else. The moral of the fable is that it is risky to trust to appearances, for, though the owl of the fable was truly wise, the owl of Dio’s day resembled her only in “ feathers, eyes, and beak,” and actually served as decoy for other fowl.
In what city was this Discourse delivered Arnim argues J 7 -l
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" ith much plausibility that it must have been Rome; for in §§ 3-4 we are told that foreigners in most outlandish dress, who came from remote parts of the empire, were a common spectacle about the streets ; furthermore, we arc told in § 5 that the local type of cult statue differed from that found in Egypt and Phoenicia but was identical with the Greek type : and, lastly, § (> shows clearly that the city in question was not Greek. Νη other city seems to suit these dues so well as Rome. It is suggested that Dio is speaking· Hu rt· on his first visit following his return from exile.
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ΠΕΡΙ ΤΟΥ ΣΧΗΜΑΤΟΣ
1	Λιά τί π ore οι άνθρωποί, όταν μεν τινα ϊδωσιν α ντο μόνον χιτώνα εχοντα, ούτε προσεχουσιν ούτε όιαγελώσι; λογιζόμενοι τυχόν ότι1 ναύτης εστίν ο άνθρωπος και ότι ουδεν όεΐ καταγελάν τούτου 'ένεκα. ομοίως οι)δ’ ει τινα ΐδοιεν γεωργού στολήν εχοντα η ποιμόνος, εζωμίόα εχοντα η όιφθεραν ενημμενον η κοσύμβην ύποόεδυκότα1 2 ου χαλεπαί-νουσιν, άλλ’ οήδε προσποιούνται την αρχήν, ηγούμενοι προσήκειν την στολήν τω τοιοΰτόν τι Ί πράττοντι. τούς γε μήν καπήλους εκαστοτε όρώντες προ των καπηλειών άνεζωσμενους ουδέποτε τωθάζουσι, καταγελωεν δ’ αν τουναντίον ει μή ούτως ένεσκευασμόνοι εΐεν, ως οικείου τού σχήματος ύπάρχοντος τή εργασία ήν μεταχειρίζονται. επεώαν δ ί τινα ΐδωσιν άχίτων α εν ιματιω κομώντα τή ν κεφαλήν και τα γενεια, ούχ οΐοί τε είσι προς τούτους τήν ησυχίαν άγειν ούδέ σιγή παρερχεσθαι, άλλ' εφίστανται και ερεθίζουσι καί ήτοι κατεγέλασαν ή ελοιδόρησαν ή3 ενίοτε ελκουσιν 1 οτι added bv Arnim.
2 ύποδεδνκότα] άποδεδνκότα ΛΙ, έπενδεδυκότα Nailer.
3 ή] καί Arnim.
1	Λ variety of tunic which left the right shoulder bare and then-fore was appropriate for most labourers.
2	This word occurs nowhere else except in the lexica. The
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ON PERSONAL APPEARANCE
Why on earth is it that, whenever men see somebody wearing a tunic and nothing; more, they neither notice him nor make sport of him ? Possibly because they reason that the fellow is a sailor and that there is no occasion to moek him on this account. Similarly, if they should spy some one wearing the μ,-arb of ρ farmer or of a shepherd—that is, wearing an exomis 1 or wrapped in a hide or muffled in a kosymba 2—they are not irritated, nay, they do not even notice it to begin with, feeling that the garb is appropriate to the man who follows such a calling. Take our tavern-keepers ton ; though people day after day see them in front of their taverns with their tunics belted high, they never jeer at them but. on the contrary, they would make fun of them if they were not so attired, considering that their appearance is peculiarly suited to their occupation. But when they see some one in a cloak but no tunic,3 with flowing hair and beard, they find it impossible to keep quiet in his presence or to pass by in silence ; instead, they step up to him and try to irritate him and either mock at him or speak insultingly, or sometimes they catch hold
context and the meaning attached to a few related words suggest a sort of poncho with a tasselled border.
3	Socrates is reported to have followed this custom.
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επιλαβόμενοι, όταν τινα όρώσι μη πάνυ ερρωμενον αυτόν μηδε άλλον μηδενα παρόντα τον επιβοηθη-σοντα, και ταΰτα Ξιδάτος οτι τοις καλούμενος φιλοσόφοις ξυνήθης εστίν ή στολή αυτή και τρόπον τινα άποδεδειγμενη.
3	"Ο δε ότι τούτου παραδοξότερον ένθα γάρ ενίοτε βλεπουσιν ανθρώπους, τούς μεν τινας πίλους ειτι ταΐς κεφαλαΐς έχοντας, ως νυν των Θρακών τινες των Γετών λεγομένων, πρότερον δε Λακεδαιμόνιοι καί Μακβδόι^?, άλλους δε τιάραν καί άναξυρίδας, καθάπερ, οΐμαι, ΙΙερσαι τε και Β άκτριοι καί ΙΙαρθυαΐοι καί άλλοι πολλοί των βαρβάρων οι δε ετι τούτων άτοπώτεροι είώθασιν επιδημεΐν πτερά εχοντες επί ταΐς κεφαλαΐς ορθά, ώσπερ Νασάμωνες· ουκοΰν ονδε τούτοις πάνυ τι τολμώσι πράγματα παρεχειν ούδ’ ενοχλεΐν προσιόντες. καίτοι Τετας μεν η Περσας η Λασάμωνας, τούς μεν ού πολλούς βλεπουσι, τούς δε σπανίως επι-
4	δημοΰντας, των δε τοιούτων ανθρώπων ολίγου νυν μεστά πάντα, καί σχεδόν πλείους γεγόνασι των σκυτοτόμων καί κναφεων καί των γελωτοποιών1 η άλλην όποιαν βούλει τέχνην εργαζόμενων ώστε καί εφ’ ημών ίσως ρηθηναι εικότως οτι πλεΐ πάντα ομοίως άκάτια καί πάσα βοΰς άροτριά.
1 γελωτοποιών] γΐλγοπωλών Naber. 1 2 3
1	Presumably Rome ; cf. Introduction.
2	Λ tribe in southern Russia which seems to have piqued the curiosity of Dio. He wrote a special treatise on them, but it is no longer rxtant.
3	Λ people occupying part of the Libyan const between the. modern towns of Tripoli and Ben^azi. Herodotus speaks of them in his account of Egypt ( >. 32).
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of him and try to drag him oft’, provided they see one who is not himself very strong and note that no one else is at hand to help him ; and they do this although they know that the garb he wears is customary with the philosophers, as they are called, yes, as one might say, has been prescribed for them.
But what is even more astounding still is this. Here in your city 1 from time to time are to be seen persons, some of whom are wearing felt caps on theix* heads—as to-day certain of the Thracians who are called Getae 2 do, and as Spartans and Macedonians used to do in days gone by—and others wearing a turban and trousers, as I understand Persians and Bactrians and Parthians and many other barbarians do ; and some, still more outlandish than these, are accustomed to visit your city wearing feathers erect on their heads, just as do the Nasamonians 3 ; yet the citizens du not have the effrontery to make any trouble at all even for these, or to approach and annoy them. And yet as fox· Getae or Persians or Nasamonians, while some of them are seen here In no great, numbers and others rarely visit here, the whole world to-day is virtually crowded with persons such as I have described,4 yes, 1 might almost say that they have grown more numerous than the shoemakers and fullers and jesters or the workers at any other occupation whatever. Therefore in our day too possibly it could be said with good reason that every catboat is under sail and every cow is dragging a plow.5
4	The philosophers with their long hair and beard and no tunic.
5	Λ manifest proverb whose present aim is to ridicule the prevalence of the so-called philosophers of § 2.
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5	Ου τοίνυν Kara τούτο μόνον ζυνήθης αύτοΐς η όφις, άλλα καί τα αγάλματα όρώσιν iv τοΐς ναοΐς, οιον Αιός καί ΙΙοσειδώΐΌ? καί άλλων πολλών θεών αγάλματα, iv τοιαυτή διαθεσει τον σχήματος, παρά μεν γάρ Αίγυπτ ίοις καί Φοίνιξι καί ετεροις τισί τών βαρβάρων ούχ ο αυτός τύπος τών αγαλμάτων, ώσπερ, οΐμαι, παρά τ οΐς 'Έλλησιν, άλλα πολύ δια φέρων, ενθάδε δε 6 αυτός εστιν. και αν-δρών εικόνας όρώσι πολιτών τής πόλεως καί εν τή αγορά καί εν τοΐς ίεροΐς, στρατηγών καί βασιλέων, όντως άνακειμενας,1 γενεια καθεικότων. αλλα G τί δει ταϋτα λέγειν; σχεδόν γάρ τι και τών 'Ελλήνων οι πλείους ομοίως προς τούτο εχονσι, καί ούδεν αυτούς ή Συνήθεια αποκωλυει το μη ούκ ερεσχηλεΐν μηδε ύβρίζειν επειδάν τινα ιδωσι τοιοΰτον, λέγω δε τών πολλών καί άδολων, ονς μή δεδοίκασιν ως ικανούς άμυνεσθασ επεί τους γε τοιούτους σχεδόν δυσωποϋνται και θαυμαζονσιν.
Τυχόν ούν τοιοΰτόν εστι το γιγνόμενον. τους μεν ναύτας καί τούς γεωργούς καί ποιμένας, ετι δε Π ερσας καί Νασάμωι·ας, ούκ οίονται καταφρο-νεΐν αυτών ούδε είναι προς αυτονς ονδενα εκεινοις 7 λόγον, οθεν ούδεν φροντίζουσιν.	τους μέντοι
φιλοσόφους ύπονοοΰσιν, ως καταφρονοΰντας αυτών2 καί καταγιγνώσκοντας πολλήν αμαθιαν και δυστυχία!', καί οτι φανερώς μεν ου καταγελώσιν, ιδία δε παρ’ αύτοΐς ούτως εχουσιν, ως παντας
1 άνακειμένας I’riske : άνακείμενα.
2 αυτών Γ rushy : αυτών.
1 Greek statues of male cU-ities, when dad at all, wore only a cloak (Initiation), usually loosely draped ; female deifies were rarely irprfsented in the- nude, their statues 180
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Moreover, it is not for the above reason alone that this spectacle is familiar to them, nav. they also have before their eyes the statues in the temples—as, for example, statues of Zeus and Poseidon and many other gods—arrayed in this type of costume.1 For while among Egyptians and Phoenicians and certain other barbarians you do not find the same type of statues as you do, I believe, among the Greeks, but far different, here you find the same. Likenesses of men too, citizens of your city, they have before their eyes both in the market-plaee and in the temples, likenesses of generals and kings set up in this guise with flowing beards. But why need I tell all tliis ? For 1 might almost say that most of the Greeks also feel as you do about this matter, and their familiarity with the sight does not keep them from teasing or even insulting whenever they spy a man of that appearance—I mean, whenever they see one of the common sort of no repute, whom they do not fear as being able to retaliate : for of course those who have that ability they virtually look upon with veneration and awe !
Well, possibly what ^ues on is like this : the sailors and the farmers and shepherds, yes, and the Persians and Nasamonians too, the people believe do not look down on them or have any concern with them, and so they do not give them a thought. The philosophers, however, they view with misgivings, suspecting that they seorn them and attribute to them vast ignorance and misfortune ; and they suspect that, though the philosophers do not laug-h at them in public, privately among themselves they view them in that light,
commonly wearing the tunic, over which in many instances was draped the himation.
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αθλίους όντας τους άπαιδεύτους, άρξαμενους άπο των πλουσίων δη καί μακαρίων δοκούντων, οΰς αυτοί ζηλοΰσι καί σμικρδν διαφερειν οΐονται των θεών ευδαιμονίας ενεκεν καί οτι άτιμάζουσι καί διαγελώσιν1 ως2 πολυτελώς εσθίοντάς τε καί πίνοντας καί καθεύδειν μαλακώς βουλομενους καί μετά γυναικών εκάστοτε ωραίων καί παίδων άναπαύε-σθαι καί πολλά χρήματα εχειν καί θαυμάζεσθαι υπ ο του πολλοΰ δχλου καί περιβλεπεσθαι· ών ουδβν1 ηγούνται μεΐζον ουδέ κάλλιον.
8	Διά δη ταύτην την ύποφίαν δυσχεραίνουσι τούς μη ταύτά σφίσι θαυμάζοντας μηδε τιμώντας μηδε την αυτήν περί τών μεγίστων έχοντας διάνοιαν, ούκοΰν προκαταλαμβάνουσιν αυτοί λοιδοροΰντες καί τωθάζοντες ως αθλίους καί άνοητους, είδότες οτι, ει μεν τούτους άποφανοΰσιν άφρονας και μαινομενους, άμα καί αυτούς αποδείξουσι σωφρο-νοΰντας καί νουν έχοντας· ει δε παραχωρησουσιν, ως τούτων α χρη γιγνωσκόντων καί πολλοΰ άζίων, άμα καί αυτούς όμολογησουσι δυστυχείς καί αναίσθητους καί ουδέ ν είδότας άπλώς ών προσηκει ανθρώπους ελεύθερους ειδεναι.
9	Έτι δε εάν μεν τινα ΐδωσιν ως ναύτην εσταλ-μενον, ΐσασι τούτον πλευσούμενον, κάν ως γεωργόν ετερον, γεωργησοντα· τον γε μην ποιμενος εχοντα στολήν ΐσασι καί τούτον οτι άπεισιν επί τα προ-
1 άτιμάζουσι και διαγελώσιν Heiske: άτιμάζοιεν και διογίλωεν.
2 ὥ?] τους Arnim, όρώντες Reiske.
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holding that the unenlightened are all pitiable creatures, beginning, in fact, with those who are reputed to be rich and prosperous, persons whom these mockers themselves envy and believe to be little different from the gods in felicity : furthermore, they suspect that these philosophers disparage and ridicule them as being extravagant in eating and drinking, as wanting a soft bed to sleep on and the company of young women and boys whenever they repose, and plenty of money, and to be admired and looked up to by the mob, things which they believe to be more important and better than anything else.
Because of this suspicion they of course dislike those who do not admire or prize the same things as they do and do not hold the same opinion about the tilings of chief importance. Therefore they seize for themselves the initiative in reviling and jeering at the philosophers as being luckless and foolish, knowing that if they succeed in showing that the philosophers are senseless and daft they will at the same time also prove themselves to be prudent and sensible ; whereas if they give way to them, recognizing that the philosophers know what they should and are highly estimable, at the same time they will be admitting that they themselves are luckless and thick-witted and know absolutely none of the things free men should.
Again, if they see a man rigged out as a sailor, they know that he is about to put to sea. and if they see some one else rigged out as a farmer, they know that he is about to engage in farming, and of course they know also that he who is clad in shepherd’s garb is on his way to his sheep and will spend his
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βατα και περί εκείνα διατρίφει,1 ώστε υπ ονδενος λυπούμενοι τούτων εώσιν αυτούς· όταν he τινα ίδωσι το σχήμα εχοντα το του φιλοσοφου, λογίζονται οτι οντος ούτε προς το πλεΐν' ούτε προς γεωργίαν ούτε προβάτων ενεκεν ούτως εσταλται, α ΛΛ’ επ’* ανθρώπους παρεσκεύασται, ως νουθετη-σων τε καί εξελεγξων καί ούδεν τι θωπευσων ούόενα αυτών ούδε φεισόμενος ούδενος, τουναντίον δέ κολάσων ως αν δύνηται αυτούς μάλιστα τω
10	Λόγω καί επιδείξων οίοί είσιν. ούκουν δυνανται ηδεως οράν αυτούς, αλλά προσκρουουσι και διαμάχονται, ώσπερ οι3δ’ ο ι παΐδες ηδεως οράν όύνανται οΰς αν ϊδωσι παιδαγωγωι’ σχήμα έχοντας και παρεσκευασμένους ούτως ως επιπληξοντας αύτοΐς και ούκ επιτρεφοντας άμαρτάνειν ουδέ ραθυμεΐν. ει γάρ τοι καί τοϊς παισίν έξην των τοιούτων καταγελάν καί ύβριζε ιν, ουδέ ν αν πρότερον τούτου εποιουν.
Ου μέντοι άπαντες από ταύτης της διανοίας προσέρχονται καί εΐ’οχλοΰσιν, αλλ εστι γένος ανθρώπων πολυπραγμονούν τοιαύτην πολυπραγμο-
11	σύνην καί τρόπον τινα ου πονηρόν οΰτοι προσ-ίασιν1 2 3 ονς αν ηγώνται φιλοσόφους από της στολής, ως άκουσόμενοί τι παρ’ αυτών σοφόν ο ούκ αν παρ'" ετερου άκούσεια ν, πυνθα νόμενοι καί περί Σοικράτους οτι σοφός τε ην καί διελεγετο4 τοΐς προσιοΰσι λόγους φρονίμους, καί περί Αιο-γενους, οτι και αυτός προς άπαντα ευπορεί λόγου καί άποκρίσεως. καί τα μεν τούτου καί διαμνη-
1 διατρίφει liciske : Βιατρίφοι.
2 After πλεΐν Λπιίιη deletes έστιν.
:| After προσίασ ιν Hcnverdeii η dels προς.
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time attending to them, and so. since they are not irritated by any of these, they let them alone ; but when they see a man in the garb of the philosopher, they reason in his case that it is not for sailing or for farming or for tending sheep that he is thus arrayed, but rather that he has himself ready to deal with human beings, aiming to admonish them and put them to the test and not to flatter ον to spare any one of them, but, on the contrary, aiming to reprove them to the best of his ability by his words Ind to show what sort of persons they are. They cannot , therefore, look upon the philosophers with any pleasure, but instead they clash with them and fight with them, just, as boys too cannot look with pleasure upon any whom they sec in the guise of tutors and prepared as if they meant to rebuke them and not to allow them to go astray or be careless. In truth, if the boys were at liberty to mock at and insult such persons, there is nothing they would rather do than that.
However, not all have this motive in coming up and making themselves a nuisance ; on the contrary, there are persons who indulge in this kind of curiosity and, in a way. are not bad persons either. These approach any whom, because of their dress, they take to be philosophers, expecting to hear from them some bit of wisdom which they could not hear from any one else, because they have heard regarding Socrates that he was not only wise but also accustomed to speak words of wisdom to those who approached him, and also regarding Diogenes, that he too was well provided with statement and answer on each and every topic. And the masses still 4
4 διελέγετο Arnim : διαλεγοιτο.
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μονεύουσιν οι πολλοί, τα μόν τινα ίσως ζίπόντος αύτοΰ, τα δι και άλλων συνθόντων.
12	Ύών ye μην όπτά σοφών τάς γνώμας άκούουσι και ev Δελφοΐς άνατζθηναι πρότ€ρον, οΐον άπαρχας τινας της σοφίας της ίκζίνων και άμα της των ανθρώπων eve κεν ώφeλeίaς, ως τω οντι δη 0eia ταΰτα και σχ€δόν τι των χρησμών θ€ΐότ€ρα οΰς η Πυθία 0χρα καθίζονσα ini του τρίποδος, Ιμ-πιμπλαμίνη του nve-ύματος. το γάρ αύτώ χρησθβν όκαστος άκούσας άπeισι, και ούκ άνατί0€ται ταΰτα, ώστ€ δη και πάσιν άνθρώποις eivai γνώριμα· τα δι €Κ€ΐ'νων δόγματα κοινά άπ€δ€ΐχθη τ οΐς άφικνουμόνοις παρά τον 0eov, ως ομοίως ζυμφόρον πάσιν είδόναι και nei0ea0ai.
13	Εισι δι οι και τον Αίσωπον οίονται τοιοϋτον
τινα γ€νόσθαι, σοφόν μιν και φρόνιμον, αίμυλον Se άλλως και ξυν0€Ϊναι λόγους ικανόν οίων αυτοί ηδιστ’ αν άκουο iev.	και τυχόν ου1 πανταπασι
φ€υδη οίονται και1 2 τω οντι Αίσωπος τούτον τον τρόπον eneipaTo vooBeTew τους ανθρώπους και όπιδ€ΐκνύναι αύτοΐς άττα άμαρτάνουσιν, ως αν μάλιστα ην€ΐχοντο αυτόν, ηδόμενοι ini τω γeλοίω και τ οΐς μυθοις· ώσπep τά παιδία ταϊς τίτθαις μυθολογουμόναις προσόχουσί re και ηδονται. από δη της τοιαύτης δόξης, ως και παρ’ ημών άκουσό-
1 ου added by Selden.	2 καί Arnim : el or ή or ή.
1	Of. Plato, Protagoras 312 ν —34·^ κ, which Dio seems to have in mind, and Pausanias 10. 21. 1. The only sayings expressly stated to have been inscribed at Delphi arc the most famous of all -know tiiyself and nothing in excess.
2	Aesop was frequently associated with the S«ven Sages. The homely wisdom of his least fables appealed strongly to the Greeks,. Aristophanes drew upon them from time to 180
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remember the sayings of Diogenes, some of which he may have spoken himself, though some too were composed by others.
Indeed, as for the maxims of the Seven Sages, they hear that these Mere even inscribed as dedications at Delphi in days gone by, firstfruits, as it were, of the wisdom of those men and at the same time intended for the edification of mankind, the idea being that these maxims were truly divine, and if I may say so, even more divine than the responses which the Pythian priestess was wont to give as she sat upon her tripod and filled herself with the breath of the god. For the response which is made to each for himself he listens to and then goes his way, and such responses are not dedicated and thereby made known to all mankind too ; but the maxims of the Seven Sages have been appointed for the common use of all λνΐιο visit the god, as being profitable for all alike to know and to obey.1
And there are those who think that Aesop too was somewhat like the Seven Sages, that while he was wise and sensible, yet he was crafty too and clever at composing tales such as they themselves would most enjoy to hear.2 And possibly they are not wholly mistaken in their suppositions and in reality Aesop did in this way try to admonish mankind and show them wherein they were in error, believing that they would be most tolerant toward him if they were amused by his humour and his tales—just as children, when their nurses tell them stories, not only pay attention to them but arc amused as well. As the result, then, of this belief,
time. The earliest known example of this type of fable is Hesiod’s Hawk and Nightingale, Works and Days l 12.
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μενοι τι τοιοΰτον οίον Αίσωπος ελεγεν ἡ όποιοι' Σωκράτης η όποια Αιογόνης, προσίασι και εν-οχλούσι και ου δύνανται άπεχεσθαι ον αν ίδωσιν ev τουτω τω σχήματι, ον μάλλον η τα όρνεα επειδάν ίδωσι γλαύκα.
Έφ’ ώ και ξυνετίθει λόγον Αίσωπος τοιοΰτον, ως τα όρνεα ξυνηλθε προς την γλαύκα και εδεϊτο της μεν από των οικοδομημάτων σκεπής1 άπαν-ίστασθαι, προς δε τα δένδρα την καλιάν, ώσπερ και αυτά, και τούς τούτων μεταπηγνυσθαι κλώνας, α φ’ ών και αδειν εστιν εύσημότερον και δη και προς δρΰν άρτι τότ ηδη2 φυομενην, επειδάν προς άψαν άφίκηται, ετοίμως όχειν ίζάνειν. και της χλοεράς κόμης άπόνασθαι. ἀλλ’ ονν την γε γλαύκα μη τούτο τοΐς όρνεοις ποιεΐν παραινεΐν μηδε φυτού βλάστη εφήδεσθαι ιξόν πεφνκότος φέρειν, πτηνοϊς όλεθρον. τα δε μήτε της ξυμ-βονλης αιτεδεχετο* την γλαύκα, τουναντίον δε εχαιρε τη δρυ'ι φυόμενη, επειδή δε4 ικανή ην, καθίσαντα επ’ αυτήν ηδεν. γενομενου δε τού ιξού ραδίως ηδη υπό των ανθρώπων αλισκόμενα μετενόουν και την γλαύκα εθαύμαζον5 επί τη ξυμβουλη. και νΰν ετι ούτως εχουσιν, ως δεινής καί σοφής ούσης αυτής, και διά τούτο εθελουσι πλησιάζειν, ηγούμενα αγαθόν τι άπολαύειν της ξννουσί ας· επειτα, οΐμαι, προσίασι μύτην επι κακω. ή μεν γάρ αρχαία γλαυξ τω όντι φρόνιμη
1 σκεπής Iieiskr : οπής.
- άρτι τότ' ήΒη Γο-ὰ, ταντηιΊ άρτι Fit'iske : άρτι ταυτηνι.
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that they are going to hear from us too some such saying as Aesop used to utter, or Socrates, or Diogenes, they draw near and annoy and cannot leave in peace whomever they may see in this costume, any more than the birds can when they see an owl.
Indeed, this is why Aesop composed a fable which 1 will relate. The birds came together to call upon the owl, and they begged her to withdraw from the shelter afforded by the human habitations and to transfer her nest to the trees, just like themselves, and to their branches, “ whence,” they declared. “ it is actually possible to sing a clearer note.” And in fact, as the fable has it, they stood ready to settle upon an oak, which was then just starting to grow, as soon as it should reach its prime, and to enjoy its green foliage. However, the story continues, the owl advised the birds not to do this and not to exult in the shoot of a plant whose nature it is to bear mistletoe, a bane to feathered folk. But the birds not only did not applaud the owl for her advice, but, quite the reverse, they took delight in the oak as it grew, and when it was of proper size they alighted on it and sang. But because the mistletoe had grown on it, they now were easily captured by the men and repented of their conduct and admired the owl for her advice. And even to this day they feel this way about her, believing her to be shrewd and wise, and on this account they wish to get near her, believing that they are deriving some benefit, from association with her ; but if they do, they will approach her, I fancy, all in vain and to their cost. For though that 3 4 5
3 αττΐΜχζτο Reiske : αποδέγεσθαι.
4 έπαδή δέ] έττ€ιδή τί Emperius.
5 ζθανμαζον editio princeps : έθανμαζεν.
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τε rjv καί ζυμβουλεόειν εδννατο, αι δε νυν μόνον τα πτερά εχουσιν εκείνης και τους οφθαλμούς και τό ράμφος, τα δε άλλα άφρονεστεραί εισι 16 των άλλων όρνεων, ούκοΰν ούδε εαυτάς δυνανται ούδέν ώφελεϊν ου γάρ αν παρά τοΐς όρνιθοθήραις ετρεφοντο δεδεμεναι καί δουλευουσαι.1
Και ημών έκαστος την μεν στολήν έχει την Σ.ωκράτους και Λιογενους, τό δε φρονεΐν πολλοΰ δεομεν όμοιοι είναι τοις άνδράσιν εκείνοις η ζην ομοίως αύτοΐς η λόγους τοιουτους διαλεγεσθαι. τοιγάρτοι ουδεν άλλο η βλεπόμενοι ώσπερ αι γλαύκες όχλον πολύν ξυνάγομεν τω όντι όρνεων, αυτοί τε οντος ηλίθιοι καί ύφ' ετερων τοιούτων ενοχλούμενοι.
1 δονλδοουσαί] παλεύονσαι Herwerden.
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oav] of olden days was really wise and able to give advice, those of to-day merely have her feathers, eyes, and beak, but in all else they are more foolish than the other birds. Therefore they cannot benefit even themselves ; for otherwise they would not be kept at the bird-catcher’s, caged and in servitude.1
Just so, though each of us has the garb of Socrates and Diogenes, in intellect we are far from being like those famous men, or from living as they did, or from uttering such noble thoughts. Therefore, for no other reason than because of our personal appearance, we, like the owls, collect a great company of those who in truth are birds, being fools ourselves besides being annoyed by others of like folly.
1	Dio employs this fable of Aesop’s also in Or. 1Ll. 6-8.
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ON TRUST
Although this Discourse begins with no formal address, it presents the appearance of a letter, for in the final paragraph the author applies his remarks to some one individual, whose name, unfortunately, is not given. Certainly, if we were to assume that we had before us ;m oral communication, we should expect to find now and then some appeal to the listener and an occasional response, however brief and perfunctory.
Dio appears to be writing to some acquaintance, possibly a former pupil, who seems to be considering acceptance of some responsibility, the nature of which it is idle to conjecture. All but the final paragraph is devoted to an exposition of the discomforts and even dangers attendant upon such a decision. As horrible examples of the ingratitude of both .state and private citizen Dio passes in review some of the most notable personages of myth and history, besides calling attention to the many nameless persons who were repaid for their services as guardians or trustees by reproach or even by prosecution in the courts. We infer that he would have his anonymous acquaintance remain true to philosophy.
II
1.9ἱι
VOL. V
ΠΕΡΙ Π1ΣΤΕΩΣ
1	*Αρά γε τό ττιστεύεσθαι τοΐς πιστευομένοις αγαθόν έστι καί τοιούτον οΐον τό πλουτεΐν καί το ύγιαίνειν καί τό τιμάσθαι τοΐς τιμωμένοις καί ύγιαίνουσι καί πλουτοΰσιν, αύτοΐς εκείνοις τινα φόρον ωφέλειαν; λέγω δέ οΐον ει τις δημοσία τύχοι ττιστευόμενος υπό της αύτοΰ1 πόλεως η ετερας στρατιάν1 2 η χρήματα ή τείχη, καθάπερ ηδη πολλοί τα τοιαΰτα έπετράπησαν, οι δέ και αυτός τας πόλεις μετά παίδων και γυναικών ειρήνης τε
2	ουσης και πολέμου καταλαβόντος ενίοτε' καί νη Αία ει τις υπ’3 άνδρός βασιλέως ή τυράννου πιστευοιτο χρυσίου ή άργυριον ή ναΰς η όπλα ή άκρόπολιν ή ξύμπασαν την αρχήν, ώσπερ Λεπτινης μεν παρά του αδελφού ποέίλάκις Συρακούσας παρέλαβε, Φιλιστος δέ παρά τού νεωτέρου Διονυσίου, μάγοι δέ παρά Καμβύσου τα ΓΛερσών βασίλεια, οτε εις Αίγυπτον έστρατεύετο, παρά. δέ
1 αύτοΰ Emperius : αυτόν.
2 στρατιάν Emperius : ατρατείαν.
3 ύττ’ Emperius : απ'.
1	Dionysius the Kklrr, who banished Leptines for marrying without his consent, but later recalled him.
2	I’hilistus was both soldier-politician and historian.
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Do you really mean to say that being trusted is a good thing for those who are trusted and comparable to being wealthy or healthy or honoured for those who are honoured or healthy or Avealthy. because it brings to those persons themselves some benefit ? I mean, for instance, if a person should chance to be trusted in an official capacity, bv his own state or by another, with an army or money or fortifications, just a.s in the past many have had such things entrusted to them, and in some instances even the cities themselves, women and children and all, not only in times of peace, but also sometimes when in the grip of war. And. by Heaven, if a person were to be trusted by a king or a tyrant with gold or silver or ships or arms or a citadel or the supreme command —for example, Leptines often received command of Syracuse from his brother.1 and Philistus received it from the younger Dionysius,2 and the Magi received from Camhvses charge of his palace in Persia at the time when he was campaigning against Egypt.3
Exiled by Dionysius the Elder along with Leptines, he was recalled sixteen years later on the accession of Dionysius Π. but finally fell by his own hand when defeated in the attempt to save his master's power.
3	One of the. most famous tales in Herodotus (3. 61-80). The Magi paid with their lives for their conspiracy.
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Ααρείου Μι Θράνος την Α,άρδεων άκρόπολιν, Π ep-σαϊ ος δε παρά 'Αντιγόνου τον Άκροκόρινθον, πολύ δέ τούτων πρότερον Ατρεύς παρ' Ευρυσ^ίως το "Αργος οτε Eνρυσθεύς επ' 'Αθήνας εστρατεύετο ονκ έκδιδόντων 'Αθηναίων τούς 'Hρακλέους παΐδας-ο δέ νιος αυτού ο 'Αγαμέμνων, ήνίκα έπϊ Τροίαν επλει, μουσικω άνδρί επίστευσε την γυναίκα καί
3	την οικίαν—τούτους άπαντα ς φώμεν τούς πιστευο-μένους αγαθόν τι άπολαύειν καί αυτούς· της πιστέ ως;
Καί. αΰ τούς υπό των ιδιωτών πιστενομένους η γυναίκας η παΐδας η την ουσίαν, καθάπερ, οΐμαι, πολλοί έπιτρόπους καί κηδεμόνας καταλείπουσιν, οι μεν άποδημούντες, οι 8e άποθνήσ κοντές, οι δε παρακαταθηκας διδόασιν άνευ μαρτύρων, ου δεδιότες μη άφαιρεθώσιν, ενιοι δε των νόμων άπα γορευόντων μη καταλ ιπεϊν κληρονόμους οΰς αυτοί βούλονται, ετέρους καταλείπουσιν, έντειλά-μενοι τα χρήματα άποδοΰναι τοΐς αυτών1 έπι-
4	τηδείοις—τούτοις δη πάσι λυσιτελεΐν φώμεν το πράγμα καί την δόξαν, ήν έχοντες περί αυτών έπιτρέπουσιν αυτοΐς οι τα σφέτερα επιτρεποντες,
1 αυτών Eniperius : αυτών. 1 2
1	Satrap under Darius III, Mithranes surrendered Sardis to Alexander the Great, who later put him in charge of Armenia ; ef. Diodorus 17. 21. 7 and 17. (it. 6.
2	Λ distinguished pupil of Zeno, the Stoic philosopher. Antigonus Gonatas put him in charge of Acrocorinth.
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and Mithranes1 received from Darius the citadel of Sardis, and Pcrsaeus 2 received Acrocorinth from Antigonus, and, much earlier than these, Atreus received Argos from Eurysthcus, when Eurystheus was campaigning- against Athens for refusing to surrender the children of Heracles,3 and, furthermore, the son of Atreus, Agamemnon, when setting sail for Troy, entrusted to a musician his wife and his house 4—shall we say that all those who were trusted themselves derived some good from the trust ?
Again, how about those who are entrusted by men in private station with either Avives or children ον estate ? For instance, many, I fancy, leave behind them guardians and protectors, some when going· on a journey and others when dying’; and some place deposits in trust without the presence of witnesses, having no fear of Ικ·ϊη<τ defrauded ; and some, because the laws forbid their naming as heirs those whom they themselves prefer.5 name others, instructing them to turn over the property to the friends of the deceased—are we to say that all such derive an advantage from the transaction and from the high opinion about them which leads those who do so to entrust them with their possessions, but
When Aratus snatched it from him he managed to escape with his life.
3	When Heracles died, his children, fearing Eurystheus, fled to Athens.
4	Homer relates (Odyssey 3. 26T-^7_;) that, in order to effect his seduction of Clytaemnestra, Aegisthus removed the nameless bard to a desert island and left him there to become a prey to the birds.
5	According to Attic law, if a man had sons born in lawful wedlock, he must leave his estate to them ; if he had a daughter but no sons, her husband, preferably a relative, was given charge of the inheritance.
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μάλιστα δή1 τοΐς τελευταίοις τοΐς παρανόμως πιστευεσθαι δοκοΰσιν ή τουναντίον χαλεπόν είναι το τοιοΰτον καί πολλής ασχολίας καί φροντίδων αίτιον, ενίοτε γε2 μην καί κίνδυνων των μεγίστων;
” ϊόξεστι 8e σκοπεΐν ευθύς από των δοκουν των είναι μεγίστων ουτοι γάρ των μεν ιδίων εξ ανάγκης α μελοΰσι καί χρημάτων καί τέκνων, προσεχουσι τοΐς κοινοΐς καί επι τούτων εισι’ καί πολλάκις μεν υπό των επιβουλευόντων ταΐς πόλεσιν η πολεμίων η πολιτών τινων άπόλλυνται, πολλάκις δε υπ’ αυτών τών πόλεων αδίκως δια-βληθεντες. οι μεν γάρ ουσίας άφηρεθησαν, τους δε καί ονείδη συνέβη κτήσασθαι καταδικασθεντας κλοπής- οι δε εξεπεσον εκ τών πατρίδων, οι δε καί άπεθανον.
5	"ίίσπερ συν λεγουσι Π ερικλεα μεν άλώναι
κλοπής παρά ’Αθηναίοις τον κάλλιστα καί άριστα προστάντα τής πόλεως, Θεμιστοκλεα δε εκπεσεΐν α)ς προδιδόντα, ος παραλαβών αυτούς ου δυνα-μενους το έδαφος τής πατρίδος οϊκεΐν, αλλά παραχωρουντας τοΐς πολεμίοις αυτού του άστεος καί τών ιερών, ου μόνον ταΰτα πάντα άπεδωκεν, άλλ’ ετι καί τών Ελλήνων ηγεμόνας εποίησεν, 1 he Pflugk : δή.
2	ye added bv Uciske.
1 In reporting· what presumably was the gossip of the comic poets, Plutarch, Pericles 32. relates that, wishing to discredit Periclrs with the people, Dracontidcs sponsored a l)ill providing that Pericles should deposit his accounts of public· moneys with the prytanes and defend them in court, and that, because he had previously come into collision with
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particularly in the ease of those last mentioned, who seem to be trusted in violation of the laws ? Or, on the contrary, shall we say that sueh a responsibility is vexatious and the souree of much trouble and many worries, sometimes indeed even of the greatest perils ?
But we may examine the question by beginning immediately with those -who are thought to be of highest rank ; for these of necessity neglect their private interests, both property and children, and devote their attention to the public interests «-ind are absorbed in them ; and often at the hands of those who plot against their cities, whether foreign foes or some of their fellow citizens, they meet with disaster, and often, too, at the hands of the cities themselves, because of unjust accusation. For some have been deprived of property, and some even have suffered disgrace of various kinds, having been eonvieted on a charge of embezzlement, others have been banished from their native land, and others have even been put to death.
l('ov example, they say that Pericles was convicted of embezzlement in an Athenian court,1 the noblest and best ehampion the city ever had ; and that Themistoclcs was banished on a charge of treason, the one who, after having taken charge of the Athenians at a time when they were no longer able to occupy the soil of their native land but were yielding to the foe their city itself and their shrines, not only restored all these things, but even made the Athenians leaders of the Greeks, wresting the leader-
the people in the case of Pheidjas, Pericles feared to appear before a jury and avoided trial by hastening the outbreak of the Peloponnesian War.
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άφελόμενος Λακεδαιμονίους εξ άρχής έχοντας την τιμήν ταύτην.
6	Μιλτιάδης δε δ πρώτος νικήσας τούς βαρβάρους μετά μόνων των πολιτών καί τό ΥΙερσών φρόνημα καθελών, ο πρότερον εΐχον ως απάντων ανθρώπων κρείττους όντες, ούτος μετ’ ου πολύν χρόνον εις τό δεσμωτήριον υπ’ αυτών ενεπεσε, και προσέτι ο υιός αύτοΰ Κίμων άτιμος ήν αν τον άπαντα χρόνον, ει μη την αδελφήν ’Κλπινίκην εξεδωκεν άνδρΐ ταπεινώ1 χρήματα δ’1 2 εχοντι, ος υπέρ αύτοΰ την ζημίαν κατέβαλε τα πεντήκοντα τάλαντα, καίτοι Κίμων ύστερον ’Αθηναίοις Κύπρον εκτήσατο καί πεζή άμα και ναυσίν ενίκησε τούς βαρβάρους περί ΥΙαμφυλίαν άλλ’ όμως τον τοιοΰτον αυτόν όντα και τοιούτου πατρός, ει μή χρημάτων εύ-πόρησεν, άτιμον αν3 4 εϊων εν τή πόλει.
7	Φωκίωνα δε ύστερον τον υπέρ όγδοήκοντα ετη βιώσαντα, τούτων δε τα πλείω στρατηγήσαντα καί την πάλιν διαφυλάξαντα εν τοΐς χαλεπωτάτοις καιροΐς καί χρηστόν υπ’ αυτών εκείνων όνομα-σθεντα, τούτον ούκ ήρκεσεν α ύτοΐς άποκτεΐναι μόνον, άλλ’ ουδέ νεκρόν εΐασαν εν τή ’Αττική,
1 καί after ταπεινὥ deleted by Einperius.
2	δ’ added by Capps.
3	αν added by Dindorf.
1	Aristophanes (Kniijlits 813-819) pays high tribute to Thcmistocles.
2	At Marathon. One thousand Plataeans are said to have aided Athens.
3	He incurred the displeasure of Athens for his failure to take Paros. Herodotus (0. 136) speaks only of his being fined, but Diodorus and others add that he was imprisoned.
4	Callias, a familiar figure in Grc-i-k literature, famed alike for liis great wealth and for his profligacy.
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ship from thi- Spartans, who had held this honour from the beginning.1
Again, Miltiades, who had been the first to vanquish the barbarians, with only his fellow citizens to aid him, and to humble the pride of the Persians.-a pride which they formerly held, believing themselves to be superior to all other men—this man, I say, not much later was cast into prison by the Athenians 3; and, besides, his son Cinion would have been deprived of civic rights for the rest of his life if he had not given his sister Elpinice in marriage to a man of humble origin but great wealth, who in his behalf paid the fine of fifty talents.4 And yet later on Cimon gained Cyprus for the Athenians, and in a joint attack by land and sea vanquished the barbarians in the neighbourhood of Paniphylia. Still, though so remarkable himself and the son of so remarkable a father, if he had not secured considerable money the Athenians would have suffered him to be without, civic rights in his city.'1
And take the case of Phorion of a later period, who lived to he more than eighty years of age, and who for most of those years had served as general, had preserved the state in its moments of direst need, and had been dubbed excellent6 by those very Athenians—this man they Mere not content merely to put to death, nay, they would not even permit his corpse to rest in Attic soil, but cast it forth beyond
5	Since Miltiades had died a debtor to the state, the son was deprived of civic rights until his father's debt was paid.
6	The word χρηστος is frequent in honorific inscriptions. In the case of Phoeion it would seem to have been his sobriquet; cf. Plutarch, Phoeion 10. 2. Phoeion was born c. 40-3 b.c. and was executed in 3IS on a charge of treason. I le had been made general forty-five times.
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αλλ’ υπερ τους ορούς εξεβαλον. Nt/αας δε ο Ntκηράτου διά τό πιστεύεσθαι υπό των πολιτών,1 επιστάμεν ος την iv 'Σικελία στρατείαν οι α εσοιτο και από τον θεού και τω λογίζεσθαι, όμως ήναγ-κάσθη στρατεύσασθαι νόσων διά την πίστιν ταύτην. και ει μεν άποβαλών την στρατιάν η μέρος αυτής αυτός γοΰν εσώθη, δήλον ότι οίκοι άφικόμενος άπολώλει αν. επεί δε τούτο είδώς προσελιπάρει πάντα τρόπον, ληφθείς υπό των πολεμίων τούτο επαθεν.
8	Και ταντα εμοί περί μιας πόλεως είρηται καί των εν μια πόλει πολιτευόμενων, ούδε τούτων απάντων, τούς δε παρά τοΐς τυράννοις δοκοΰντας πιστούς ει επεξίοιμι οίων δη τετνχήκασι, πολλών αν ίσως μοι δεήσαι πάνυ ημερών. σχεδόν γάρ τό γεγηθεναι2 εκείνους αδύνατόν εστιν. οΐ μεν γά ρ αν παράσχωσι καθ' αυτών αιτίαν, ως άδική-σαντες, διά τούτο άπόλλυνται καί ούκ εστιν ού-δεμιάς συγγνώμης τυχεΐν οι δ’ αν άνδρες αγαθοί φανώσι καί διαφυλάττειν δυνάμενοι τα πιστευθεντα, παραχρήμα μεν τιμής τινος ετυχον, μετ' ου πολύ δε άπόλλυνται φθονούμενοι καί υποπτευόμενοι.
9	ου γά ρ δοκεΐ λυσιτελεΐν τοΐς μονάρχοις ούδεν’ άνδρα αγαθόν είναι παρ' αύτοΐς ούδ’ εύδοκιμοΰντα φαίνεσθαι παρά τω πλήθει. αι δε παρά τών ιδιωτών πίστεις κινδύνους μεν ήττους ίσως εχουσιν,
1 διὰ τό . . . πολιτών deleted by Emperius.
2 γεγηθεναι] γε σωθήναι Wilamowitz.
1 Τ1κ· tragic story is vividly told by Thucydides. The whole of book VII is a tribute to the loyalty and dogged determination of Nicias in the face of disease and crushing misfortune.
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their borders. Or take Nieias son of Nieeratus— because he was trusted by his fellow eitizens, though he knew full well what the campaign in Sicily would be like, both from the warnings of the god and from his own reasoning, still he was compelled to make the expedition, ill as he was, because of this trust of theirs. Moreover, if after losing his army or a portion of it he himself had come baek in safety, clearly on reaching home he would have been put to death. But since, knowing this, he persevered in every way, he was taken eaptive and suffered that fate at the hands of the enemy.1
Now these observations of mine have been made about a single city and about the statesmen in a single city, nor have all of these been named. But as to those who at the* courts of the tyrants enjoyed a reputation for trustworthiness, were I to recount fully what sort of fate lias been theirs I should perhaps need very many days. For one might almost say that it is impossible for such men to <;o scot free. For any who lay themselves open to a charge of misconduct are put to death on that account, and there is no ehanee of obtaining any pardon ; while those who show themselves to be good men and competent to safeguard what has been entrusted to them, though at the moment they obtain a certain honour, not much later they meet with disaster, being victims of envy and suspicion. It does not, you see, seem to be advantageous to absolute monarehs that any man in their service should be good, or that any man should patently stand high in the esteem of the masses. On the other hand, trusts bestowed by men in private life, though possibly they involve less risk, because the business
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ότι καί τα πράγματα ελάττιο εστίν, ασχολίαν δε μυρίαν καί πόνους, καί πολλάκις ουδέ χάρις ούδ' ητισοΰν συνεπεται. πολλάκις δε συμβαίνει παρ’ αυτών τών ευ παθόντων αιτίαν 'όνειν, ως ου δικαίως ουδέ καθάριος άπαντα άποδόντας.1
10	Τί δη βουλόμενος ταύτα εγώ διήλθον; ου γάρ δη νουθετώιν σε τοιαύτην νουθεσίαν ουδέ άποτρεπων του πιστόν είναι. πολύ γάρ αν εΐην του 'Σηθου φαυλότερος τοιαΰτα επίτιμων, ως εκείνος ενου-θετει τον αδελφόν ούκ άξιεον φιλοσοφεΐν αυτόν ουδέ περί μουσικήν διατρίβειν, εάσαντα την τών ιδίων επιμέλειαν εφη δε αυτόν άτοπόν τινα καί ασύμφορου μούσαν είσάγειν. ώσπερ αν τυχόν εΐποι τις καί σε τοιαύτην προηρησθαι πράξιν, ούκ αργόν ουδέ φίλοινον ούδαμώ)ς, χρημάτων μέντοι τών αύτοΰ άτημελη ίσιος' καί νη Δια λεγοι αν καί τάδε τό έπος'
εζ ών κενοΐσιν εγκατοικήσεις δόμοις.
1 άττοδόντα? Kmperius : ὰποδόιτωι’.
1 Zethus and Amphion, sons of Antioi>e and Zeus, were exposed in infancy and reared by shepherds. Zethus busied himself with hunting and sheep-tending·, while Amphion became a very famous musician, by the mafrie of whose strains the very stones which were to form the walls of Thebes moved into plaee. The controversy between the two brothers occupies several fragments of the Antiope of
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in hand is less important, still entail untold trouble and labours, and often not even gratitude, however slight, is their reward. On the contrary, it often happens that the very men who have received benefits at their hands charge them with not having paid all that is due with justice and clean hands.
Now with what purpose have I rehearsed these matters ? Surely not because I was making you the object of such admonition, or because I aimed to dissuade you from being true to a trust. For 1 should be far worse than Zethus was if I subjected you to such criticism, for he admonished his brother because he did not deem it fitting for him to devote himself to the pursuit of wisdom or to waste time on music to the neglect of his mvn affairs ; and he said that his brother was introducing an absurd and unprofitable Muse. Just as if perehanee some one were to say that yon too had chosen that sort of occupation, not one of idleness or of drunkenness by any means, and yet one involving neglect of your own estate quite possibly ; and. by Zens, he might even recite this line :
Wherefore an empty house shall be thy home.1
Euripides. Dio here paraphrases one fragment and quotes from another; cf. NauekJ T.G.F., Euripides, fragg. 184, 188; fragments of Pacuvius’ Antiopa (based on Euripides) in Remains of Old Latin, L.C.L., vol. II, pp. 158-171.
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COURSE : ON DISTRUST
Tins Discourse, as its title suggests, approaches the question of human relationships from a different angle from that observed in Or. 73. There the speaker was stressing the annoyances and misfortunes resulting from being trusted ; here he produces a wealth of examples to show that it is dangerous to trust any one. That note of cynicism is maintained with remarkable consistency to the very end, and there is a ring· of conviction about it all which suggests strongly that Dio is speaking out of the bitterness of his own heart. Arnim places the Discourse among those delivered during the period of Dio's exile. Because the element of dialogue is found only at the very opening of the document, he infers that Dio was addressing a group of listeners, one of whom bore to the speaker a closer relationship and therefore was helpful in launching the discussion. The abruptness with which the Discourse opens and closes is held to indicate, a.s in some other instances, that our text has been separated from its original setting, or possibly that the reporter chose only this much for preservation.
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71, ΠΕΡΙ ΑΠΙΣΤΙΑΣ
Δ. 'Έπίστασαί τινας ήδη βλαβεντας υπό εχθρών;
Πώς γ α ρ ον;
Δ. Τί δἐ; υπό των καλούμενων φίλων και συνήθων ή και υπό συγγενών τινων, ενίους δε καί υπό τών έγγιστα, αδελφών ή υιών ή πάτερων;
’Ύ^γωγε πολλούς.
Α. Τις ονν ή αίτια, δι' ήν ου μόνον οι εχθροί τούς εχθρούς άδικοΰσιν, άλλα καί οι λεγόμενοι φίλοι άλλήλους καί νη Δία πολλοί καί τών όντως αναγκαίων;
Δήλον ως ή κακία τών ανθρώπων, νφ’ ής έκαστος, οΐμαι, καί αυτός εστιν αύτώ βλαβερός.
Α. Ώάντας άρα δει1 επ' ίσης φνλάττεσθαι καί μή πιστεύειν μηδέν μάλλον, καν2 φίλος ή συνήθης ή προς αίματος είναι δοκή;
ΓΙάντας, ως ό λόγος οντος φησιν.
Α. Ούκοΰν ορθώς εγραφεν ὅ τούτο γράφας το έπος·
νάφε καί μεμνασ'3 άπιστειν άρθρα ταύτα τάν φρενών;
"Ισως ορθώς.
1 After δεΐ Pflugk deletes τους φίλους.
2 καν Casaubon : ή αν.	3 μεμνασ Enipcrins : μίμνησο.
1 Kaibel, C.O.F., Epit-harnius, frag. 250.
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ON DISTRUST
Dio. Are you aware that in the past there have been persons who have been harmed by enemies r Interlocutor. Why, of course.
Dio. Well then, have they been harmed by so-called friends and close acquaintances, or even by certain kinsmen, some even by the very closest, brothers or sons or fathers ?
Int. Yes indeed, many have been.
Dio. What is the reason, then, that not only do enemies injure their enemies but also the so-called friends injure one another, and. by Heaven, that many even of those who are so closely related aet so ?
hit. Clearly the reason is found in the depravity of mankind, beeause of which each, I imagine, is also himself harmful to himself.
Dio. Toward all men, then, one should be equally on his guard, and not be one whit more trustful even if a person is held to be a friend or a elose acquaintance or a blood-relative ?
Int. Toward all, as this statement of yours declares. Dio. Then was the author of this verse right when he wrote,
Keep sober and remember to distrust ;
These are the joints essential to the mind ? 1 Int. Probably he was.
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Δ. Και μην Βηλος1 ο ποιητης ου προς τους εχθρούς ταΰτα υποτιθέμενος, αλλά προς τούς νομιζο-μενους φίλους, ου γάρ Βη2 ύφ' ών τις μισούμενος επίσταται, τούτοις αν εξουσίαν Βοίη καθ’ αυτού, πώς αν ούν Βιακελεύοιτο άπιστεΐν, οίς μηΒε3 πιστεύει;
Φέρε τοίνυν κάκεΐνο ίΒωμεν. υπό τίνων πλείους άπολώλασι, πότερον υπό tow όμολογουμενων εχθρών η τουναντίον υπό τών προσποιούμενων είναι φίλων; εγώ μεν γόιρ όρώ και τών πόλεων τών άλουσών πλείονας υπό τών προΒοτών άπολο-μενας η υπό τών πολεμίων είλημμενας κατα κράτος, και τών ανθρώπων πλείους τω παντι τοΐς φίλοις και τοΐς συνήθεσιν εγκαλοΰντας τών αίτιω-3 μενών τούς εχθρούς επί ταΐς συμφοραΐς · ετι Βε προς μεν τούς πολεμίους άπασι τείχη καί φρούρια κατεσκευασμένα, καί τούτων ενίοτε πολλών ετών μηΒεμίαν χρείαν γενομενην προς Βε τούς συμπολι-τευομενους καί τών αυτών κοινωνοΰντ ας ιερών καί θυσιών καί γάμων καί φυλετας όντας άλληλων καί Βημότας καί συγγενείς τα Βικαστηρια καί τούς νόμους καί τα αρχεία, καί ταΰτα ούΒεποτε ηρεμεί, μεσταί γοΰν αι πόλεις αίεί κατηγορούντων, απολογούμενων, Βικαζόντων, Βικαζομενων, καί ούΒε4 εν ταΐς Ιερομηνίαις η ταΐς σπονΒαΐς άλληλων άπ-εχεσθαι Βύνανται. τίθενται γοΰν5 ετερους νόμους υπέρ τών άΒικημάτων τών εν ταΐς εορταΐς και τούτους ιερούς καλοΰσιν, ώσπερ τό όνομα ωφελούν.
1	δήλο? Pfilifrk : οντος.
2	ου γάρ δή Wilamowitz, ούάε γάρ Kniperius, ου γάρ
Iiciske : ου δή or ούάε.	3 μηάε] μηδείς Αΐ'Ιΐίηΐ.
4 οόδέ Emperins : ούτε.	5 γοΰν Arnilll : οΰν.
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Dio. Furthermore, manifestly the poet is giving this advice, not to his enemies, but rather to those whom lie considers friends. For surely those by whom one knows himself to be hated one would not entrust with power against himself. How, then, could the poet be urging those to be distrustful whom he does not himself trust ?
Well then, let us consider the following question also. By whom have more persons been ruined— by those who are admittedly enemies, or, on the contrary, by those who profess to be friends r As for myself, I observe that of the cities which have been captured those which have been destroyed by traitors are more numerous than those which have been forcibly seized by the foe, and also that with human beings those who lodge complaints against their friends and close acquaintances are altogether more numerous than those who blame their enemies for their misfortunes ; and, furthermore, that whereas against the foe walls and fortresses have been provided for all—though sometimes no use lias been made of these for many years—yet against their fellow citizens, against men who have a common share in the same sanctuaries and sacrifices and marriage rites, men who are fellow tribesmen with one another, fellow demesnien and kinsmen, tin· courts, the laws, and the magistracies have been provided. Furthermore, these institutions are never idle. At any rate the cities are always crowded with plaintiffs and defendants, with juries and litigants, and not even during their solemn festivals or in times of truce can men keep their hands off one another. At least they pass special laws regarding crimes committed during festivals, and they call these “ holy laws,” ns if the
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6	γάρ της κακίας πόλεμος1 διηνεκής άπασι προς
4	άπαντας, άσπονδος ών και ακήρυκτος’ μάλιστα δε οντος συνεστηκε τοΐς εγγύς προς άλλήλονς.
Τόν μεν οΰν εν ειρήνη βουλόμενον βιοΰν και μετ ασφαλείας τινός εύλαβεΐσθαι δει την προς ανθρώπους κοινωνίαν και την φυσιν επίστασθαι των πολλών ετοίμην οΰσαν προς το μεταδοϋναι κακίας τινός, καί μηδε αν μυριάκις λεγη φίλος είναι πιστευειν. ον γάρ εστι παρ' αύτοίς βέβαιον ούθεν ούδε2 αληθές· ἀλλ’ ον αν απάντων προτιμώσιν ήδη καί τοΰ ζην εάν οντω τύχη, μετά μικρόν εχθιστον νομίζουσι καί ονδε τοΰ σώματος άπεχονται
5	πολλάκις. 6 γοΰν εραστής τον ερώμενον άπο-σφάττει διά τό λίαν φιλεΐν, ώς ο’ίεται, παροξυνθείς εκ τής τυχουσης αιτίας, ετεροι δ εαντους απο-κτιννυασιν, οι μεν α κοντές δι ακρασιαν, οι δε εκόντες, μηδενός οντος αυτοις ατοπωτερου3 κατα τον βίον ή τής εν αύτοΐς μοχθηρίας. τάς μεν γάρ άλλας βλάβας τάς εις εαυτόν εκάστου δήλον ως ούκ επεξελθειν εστιν.
Ποια δή πίστις προς τούς τοιουτους ή τις ασφάλεια; ή πώς αν εμε άγαπήσειεν 6 μηδ' αυτόν αγαπών; τό γάρ προς τους Αθηναίους ρηθεν, οτε εν εσχάτοις όντες ήζίουν τι περί Σάμου, καλώς αν, οΐμαι, λεχθείη προς τούς φιλίαν ύπερχομένους
1 πόλεμος Reiske : έπαινος.	2 ούΒε Emperius : ούτε.
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name did any good ! Yes, the war against depravity is unremitting for all against all, a war -without truce and without herald ; but above all this war is joined between those who are close to one another.
Accordingly those who wish to live at peace and with some degree of security must beware of fellowship Avith human being’s, must recognize that the average man is by nature prone to let others have a share in any evil, and that, no matter if one claims a thousand times to be a friend, he is not to be trusted. For -with human beings there is no constancy or truthfulness at all ; on the contrary, any man whom at the moment they prize above everything, even, it may be, above life itself, after a brief interval they deem their bitterest foe, and often they cannot refrain even from attacking his body. For example, the lover slays his beloved because he loves him too much, as he imagines, but really beeause he has become enraged over some trivial matter. Others slay themselves, some involuntarily because of incontinence, and some voluntarily, since there is nothing in their life more extraordinary than their innate depravity. But enough of this, for the other injuries which each inflicts upon himself it obviously is impossible to examine in detail.
Then what kind of trust can one have in dealing with men like these, or what assurance ? Or how could a person love me who does not love even himself ? For the reply which was made to the Athenians on the occasion when, being in dire straits, they made some request concerning Samos, might well, I think, be made to those low persons who try to worm their way into one’s friendship : “ If one 3
3 άτοπωτίρου Crosby : άτόπον.
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τών φαύλων ος αντος αυτόν ου φιλει, πως άλλον φιλει, ή ξένον ή τεκνον ή αδελφόν;
6	Τί ούν, όταν τις φιλοφρονήται καί καθ’ ιερών όμνυη καί μόνον ου κατατέμνει αυτόν ή πρόθυμος; άκουειν μεν ήδη τούτων εξ ανάγκης καί νη Δία ΐσως κατανεύειν ειδεναι μέντοι σαφώς ότι μηδέν αυτών εστιν ισχυρόν. Ήλεκτρα τον Όρεστην δακρυοντα όρώσα και προσαγόμενον αυτήν, τότε1 μεν ωετο άνεσιν τινα αύτω γεγονέναι, του μέντοι παντάπασι πιστευειν πολύ άπεΐχεν. όρώσα γοΰν μετ’ ολίγον παρακινοΰντά φησιν,
ο'ίμοι, κασίγνητ , όμμα σόν ταράσσεται, ταχύς δε μετεθου.
7	Τἡν Θάλασσαν ούτως ηρεμούσαν πολλάκις ίδεΐν εστιν, ώατ , οίμαι, και τον δειλότατον καταφρο-νήσαι. τί ούν; διά τούτο πιστευειν δει και μήτε άγκυρας εχοντα μήτε πηδάλιον μήτε τάλλα τα προς την σιοτηρίαν άνάγεσθαί ποτε; όφει γάρ, αν ουτω τύχη, μετ' ολίγον κατερείσαντος άνεμου κλάδωνα ισχυρόν και
κύματα τε1 2 τροφόεντα, πελώρια ίσα όρεσσι, κυρτά φαληριόωντα·
και τον νΰν σοι φαινόμενου πραον και πολλήν ενδεικνύμενον εύνοιαν και σπουδήν τής τυχουσης αιτίας καταλαβουσης άγριον εύρήσεις και χαλεπόν και παν ότιοΰν κακόν έτοιμον εργάσασθαι.
8	Πόσα δοκεΐς την λΐήδειαν εϋξασθαι τοΐς θεοΐς
1 τότε Keiskc : ποτε.	2 τε with Ρ.
1	Euripides, Orestes -253-251.
2	This is a cento, consisting of Odyssey 3. 290 and Iliad 13. 799. Though familiar with the sea and largely dependent 211
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does not love himself, how can he love another, whether stranger or son ον brother ?
What, then, must one do when some one makes a show of friendship, takes a solemn oath at the altar, and is almost eager to butcher himself there ? He must listen, of course, immediately, and. by Zeus, possibly nod assent ; yet at the same time he quite certain that not one of his protestations is valid. For example, when Electra beheld Orestes weeping and striving to draw her to him. at the moment she supposed that he had experienced some abatement of his madness, and vet she was far from trusting him entirely. At any rate shortly afterward, seeing him sore distraught, she exclaimed.
Ah me. dear brother, how confused thy glance, How swiftly thou hast changed ! 1 Again, one may often behold the sea so calm that, metliinks, even the most timid would scorn it. What then ? On that account should one have faith in it. and with neither anchors nor rudder nor all the other aids to safety ever put to sea ? Nay. if Fortune so decrees, presently a gale will swoop down upon you and you will behold a mighty surge and
Enormous billows, huge as mountains are, Curling and topped with foam 2 ; and the man who but now seems to you gentle and who makes much display of kindliness and zeal , when some chance occasion overtakes him you will find is savage and harsh and ready to work any and every mischief. How many prayers do you suppose Medeia offered
on it for a living·, the Greeks felt toward it a wholesome respect, and their writings show little, if any, trace of joy in sailing or in the sea.
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υπέρ τών τέκνων η ποσακις άγωνιάσαι νοσούντων η 7τοσάκις αντ εκείνων αυτήν αν έλέσθαι τελευτάν; άλλ’ όμως αύτόχειρ αυτών έγένετο. νη Δια, έρεϊ τις, οργίζομενη καί ζηλοτυποΰσα. τούς πολλούς δε ούκ αν ο’ίει καί.1 ζηλοτυπησαι; τί δέ; φθο-νησαι; τί δέ; έλπίσαι; σχεδόν γάρ αίεί καί συνεχώς εν τούτοις είσίν. μη τοίνυν πίστευε τοΐς εύνοεΐν φάσκουσι καί μηδέποτε αν2 έγκαταλιπεΐν την προς σε φιλίαν. ώσπερ γαρ αι τον άνεμον σημαι',νουσαι ταινίαι κατά την στάσιν αίεί του πνεύματος αίωροΰνται, νυνί μεν ούτως, πάλιν δέ επί θάτερα, τον αυτόν τρόπον η τών φαύλων διάνοια προς πάσαν φοράν ούτως3 έχει.
ΤοΓς δούλοις ουδέίς πιστεύει συντιθεμένοις διά τό μη κυρίους εαυτών είναι· πολύ μάλλον ου χρη προσέχειν ταις τών τοιούτων όμολογίαις. τω παντί γά ρ πλεΐον α πέχουσι της ελευθερίας διά την κακίαν οι άνθρωποι, τοις νεωτέροις τοσούτων ετών νόμος ούκ εά συμβάλλειν ως απίστοις ούσιν, ουδέ γυναικί παρ’ ^ Αθηναίο ις συναλλάσσειν πλην άχρι μεδίμνου κριθών, δια τό της γνώμης άσθενές. τών μεν γάρ πάνυ νέων4 ούθεν διαφέρουσιν οι φαύλοι, μάλλον δε ουδέ τών παιδαρίων, πλην τω
1 καί deleted by Dindorf, Emperius reads όργίσασθαι καί.
2 αν added by Madvijr.
3 After οϋτως Sonny adds ή οΰτως.
4	νέων Arnim : νεωτίρων or μετΐώρων.
1	In Euripides’ Meileia the heroine has two children, sons of Jason, whom she had helped to prain the Golden Fleece.
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to the gods in behalf of her children, or how many times did she suffer agony when they were ill, or how often would she have chosen to <jive her own life in their stead ? Yet she became their murderer.1 “ Aye, by Zeus.” some one will say, “ in a fit of anger and jealousy." But do you not suppose that most of mankind could also become jealous, envious, apprehensive ? Why. one might almost say that they are always and unceasingly in the grip of these emotions. Do not, therefore, trust those who say that they feel kindly toward you and that they never would abandon their affection for you. For just as the streamers which mark the breeze always flutter according to the quarter from which it blows, now in this direction and now in the opposite direction, in the same way the mood of the common herd shifts in response to each and every emotion.
Nobody trusts slaves when they make an agreement, for the reason that they are not their own masters ; far more should one pay no heed to the agreements of such persons as I am describing. For in every respect human beings, because of their depravity, are farther removed from a state of freedom. The law does not permit one to make a contract with persons younger than a specified age on the ground that they are untrustworthy, nor, at Athens, may one have business dealings with a woman except to the extent of a measure of barley because of the Aveakness of female judgement. In fact, ordinary persons are no better than the very young, or rather than even the little boys, except in their bodily
For reasons of state he abandoned Medeia and married a Corinthian princess, whereupon Medeia slew her children and the princess, and sought refuge in Athens.
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δύνασθαι και τή πανουργία· διό μάλλον αύτοΐς άπιστεΐν εκείνων 7τροσήκει.
10	Μακάριον γάρ αν ήν, ει καθάπερ παΐδα και μειράκιον και νεανίσκον και πρεσβύτην χρόνος ποιεί, και φρόνιμον ούτως καί δίκαιον και πιστόν, καί μην των γυναικών των φαύλων ούδεν είσι βελτίους οι ανδρες οι μοχθηροί. κατά γάρ τό σώμα διαφερουσιν, ου κατά την διάνοιαν. καθάπερ ουν προς ονδεν εκείνας εα προσίεσθαι τών πλείονος άξιων ο νόμος, «λλ’ ώρισται μέχρι τίνος προσηκει· τον αυτόν, οίμαι, τροπον και τοις πολλοϊς μέχρι τών ελάχιστων κοινωνητεον πράξεων δε μειζόνων η λόγων αναγκαίων η της
11	ασφαλείας τής περί τον βίον ουδέποτε, καί γάρ εί ποτε άπεχονται του κακώς ποιεΐν δι' ήν δήποτ’ αιτίαν, ώσπερ τά θηρία πολλάκις ηρεμεί κοιμώμενα ή εμπεπλησμενα, την μέντοι φυσιν ούκ άπο-βεβληκε την αυτών, παραπλησίως δη κάκεΐνοι χρόνον τινά ούκ εβλαφαν, επειτα συμβάσης προ-φάσεως καί τον1 τόκον, φασι, καί τό κεφάλαιον τής πονηριάς εκτίνουσιν.
'O Αάκων, εν όμιλίαις τινών συντιθέμενων αύτώ καί άξιούντων παρ' αυτών λαμβάνειν ήν αν προ-αιρήται πίστιν υπέρ τής φιλίας, μίαν εφη πίστιν είναι τό εάν θελωσιν άδικήσαι μη δυνασθαι, τάς δε λοιπάς πάσας ευήθεις καί τελεως ασθενείς.
12	τ αυτήν μόνην παρά τών πολλών την πίστιν δει λαμβάνειν, ετεραν δε ούδεμίαν. ή γάρ εκ τών
1	τόν added by Keiske.
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strength and their rascality ; consequently they deserve to be distrusted mure than those others.
It would indeed be a blessing if, just as one becomes successively a lad, a stripling, a youth, and an old man by the passing of time, one might also in the same way become wise and just and trustworthy. Yet it must be said that not one whit better than women of the meaner sort are the men who are depraved. They differ in body, not in mind. Accordingly, just as the women are not allowed by law to accept agreements involving too large a sum, but a limit has been set defining the amount to which they may do so, in the same way, I believe, we should also have dealings with the ordinary run of men so far as the things of least importance, but in actions of greater importance or in discussions about urgent matters or in the safeguarding of one’s existence, never ! For the fact is. if they ever refrain from doing mischief for whatever reason, just as the wild beasts often are quiet when asleep or sated with food, though they have not discarded their own peculiar nature, similarly the masses too for a time do no harm, yet later when some pretext is presented they pay in full, as the saying- goes, both the interest and the principal of their villainy.
The Spartan, when in social gatherings certain persons offered to make a compact with him and invited him to take as a guarantee of their friendship whatever he might choose, replied that there was only one guarantee, namely, their inability to do harm even if they wished, but that all other guarantees were foolish and absolutely good for nothing·. That guarantee alone should one accept from the masses, no other. For the guarantee which consists in
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λόγων καί της συνήθειας καί των όρκων καί του γόνους καταγέλαστος. ο Άτρευς αδελφός ήν τοΰ θυέστου καί των παιδαρίων, α κατέκοφεν, θείος-6 ’Ετεοκλής και ό [Ιολυνείκης ου μόνον άδελφοί κατά, τον νόμον, άλλα καί εξ υίοΰ καί μητρός γεγονότες των ξυγγενεστάτων ώστ , εΐπερ ωφελεί τι το γένος, ουτοι μάλιστα απάντων άλλήλους1 ώφειλον αγαπάν ἀλλ’ ο πιστευθείς πρώτον τον 13 πιστευσαντα εξέβαλε καί της πατρίδος άπεστέρει καί μετά ταΰτα άλλήλους άπέκτειναν. ό Θησευς τον 'Ιππόλυτον, πατήρ ών καί ΙΙοσειδώΐ’ο? υιός, διαβολαΐς πεισθεΙς άπέκτεινε καταρασάμενος. ο ΥΙρίαμος πρότερον ευδαιμονία διαφόρων καί τοσου-των εθνών καί τηλικούτου τόπου βασιλεύων, όσσον Αέσβος άνω λΐάκαρος έδος εντός έέργει καί Φρυγίη καθύπερθε καί 'Ελλήσποντος απείρων διά τον υιόν καί την άκρασίαν την εκείνου πάντων άθλιώτατος έγένετο. καί ουτοι μεν επίσημοι, πόσον δέ, οϊει, πλήθος εν έκάστη πόλει τών αφανών καί δημοτικέόν Άτρέων καί Θυεστών, τών μεν καί άποκτιννύντων κρυφά, τών δέ εις άλλα έπιβου-1 After άλλήλους Pflugk deletes μάλλον. 1 2
1	This is but one chapter in the scandalous tale of the dealings of these two brothers, a tale that forms the background of many a (ireek tragedy; cf. Apollodorus, Bibliotheca, epitome 2. 10-14. In revenge for the seduction of his wife Atreus slew the children of Thyestes and served their flesh as food for their father to eat.
2	Oedipus unwittingly married his mother Jocasta, and by her he became the father of Eteodcs and Polyneiecs. When Oedipus discovered his sin and gave up his throne in Thebes, Eteocles expelled his brother, but Polyneices led an army against Thebes, and in the ensuing battle each slew the other.
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phrases, in acquaintanceship, in oaths, in kinship is laughable. Atreus was the brother of Thyestes and the uncle of the little boys whom he slaughtered1; Eteocles and Polyneices were not only brothers according to the law, but also children of a son and his mother, the closest relationship possible ; wherefore, if there were any utility in birth, these most of all should have loved each other ; whereas, in the first place, he who had been trusted expelled the brother who had trusted him and rubbed him of his country, and after that they slew each other.-Although Theseus was the father of Hippolytus and the son of Poseidon, persuaded by slanders he cursed his son and brought about his death.3 4 Priam, who previously had been notable i'ov good fortune and who was king over so many tribes and so wide a domain—
Seaward as far as Lesbos, the abode Of Macar. landward to Phrygia and the stream Of boundless Hellespont 1—
all because of his son 5 and that son’s incontinence became the most wretched man of all. Now these were men of mark, but how great a multitude do you suppose can be found in every city of the obscure and plebeian Atrenses and Thyesteses, some actually committing murder undetected, and some making
3	Phaedra, the step-mother of Hippolytus, thwarted in her passion for the youth, committed suicide, and Theseus, betrayed by the false charges she left behind, cursed his son and caused his death. The tale is told by Euripides in his Hippolytus.
4	Iliad 24. 544-545, quoted with some variation in Or. 33. 19.
5	Paris.
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14	λευόντων;	' Λερόπας μεν γε καί Κλυταιμνήστρας
και Σ^θενεβοίας ουδέ είπεΐν εστιν.1
Άλλα τα μεν του γίνου ς και τής οικειοτητος τοιαυτα, τα δε των όρκων ποια;2 ο Παίδαρος ώμοσε τω λΐενελάω, ώσπep και οι λοιποί Τρώες, άλλ’ ούδεν ήττον ετρωσεν αυτόν. Ύισσαφερνης ούκ ώμοσε τοΐς περί Κλέαρχον; τί δε; ό βασι-λeύς ούχί και τούς βασιλείους θεούς και την δεξιάν άπεστειλε; Φίλιππος δε ό ιΜακεδών ου διετέλει καθάπ€ρ άλλο τι των εις τον πόλεμον εύχρηστων και την επιορκίαν παρεσκευασμενος και δυσί τούτοις τάς πόλεις αιρών, τω τε παρασπονδεΐν καί τω τούς προδώσοντας παρασκευάζειν; τω παντί προς εκείνον τον τρόπον οίκειότερον άίχε3' τοΐς μεν γάρ προδόταις άργύριον ήν ανάγκη διδόναι, τοΐς θεοΐς δε περί όρκων4 ούθεν ετελει.
J5 τον δε Λύσανδρον τον Λακεδαιμόνιον γνώμην άπο-φαίνεσθαι λεγουσιν ότι τούς μεν παΐδας άστρα-γάλοις καί σφαίραις εξαπατάν δει, τούς δε άνδρας όρκοις καί ρήμασιν.5 ή κερδαλή δε άλώπηξ ετερα τις εστι παρά Άρχιλόχω; τον δε τ ου Γλαύκου
1	οϋδε είπεΐν Ιστιιή όσαζ ούδε είπεΐν Ilertlein, ονδε είπεΐν earn· όσαι Arnim.
2	ποΐα added by Arnim.
3	είχε Capps, ἔχων Casaubon : εχειν.
4	περί όρκων] επίορκων Gasda.
5	ρημασιν KliljuTlllS : χρήμασιν.
1	Notorious examples of marital infidelity. Aerope, wife of Atreus, had an affair with his brother; Clytaemnestra, wife of Agamemnon, lived in adultery with his kinsman Aegistlnis, witli whose aid she slew her husband on his
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plots of other kinds ? As for the Aeropes and Cly-taemnestras and Stheneboeas, they arc too numerous to mention.1
Well, such are the facts about family and domestic ties, but how about oaths ? Pandarus gave an oath to Menelaus, as did the other Trojans too, but none the less he wounded him.2 Did not Tissaphernes give an oath to Clearchus and his men ? What ! did not the Great King send them the royal gods and his plighted word ? 3 Again, take Philip of Macedon ; just as any other weapon which was serviceable for his warfare, was he not always equipped with perjury too ; and was he not always seizing the cities by means of these two devices, either violation of treaties or suborning of traitors ? 1 He found the former altogether more congenial ; for while he had to give money to the traitors, to the gods he paid nothing in connexion with oaths. As for Lysander the Spartan, they say that he gave as his opinion that boys should be deceived with knucklebones and balls, but men with oaths and phrases.5 But is the crafty fox at all different, as portrayed by Archilochus ? 6 And as for the oracle received
return from Troy ; Stheneboea, having failed to seduce her husband’s fruest, Bellerophon, falsely accused him and plotted his death.
2	Pandarus shared in the oath given in behalf of all the. Trojans (Iliad .‘5. 298-301) and was led by Athena to violate it (ibid. 4. 86-140).
3	Cf. Xenophon, Anabasis 2. 3. 26-28 ; A 4. I ; 2. 5. 27 ff.
4	On his bribery, cf. Demosthenes, de Falsa Leg. 265-268.
5	Cf. Plutarch, Lysander 8.
6	The fragments of his poem are in Edmonds, Elegy and Iambus II, p. 145 (L.C.L.) ; cf. Aesop 44 for a prose version. The fox tricked the ape by playing upon his cupidity and pride.
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χρησμόν ούκ ο'ίει πρότερον δεδωκέναι1 τους 7τλείστους των ανθρώπων, όμνύειν
έπει θάνατός γε καί ένορκον μένει άνδρα. και τούτους μεν τούς προειρημένους και τοιουτους ετέρους διά τάς περιστάσεις συμβέβηκεν ενδόξους γεγονέναι, των δέ άφανεστέρων Γλαυκών η ΙΙανδάρων μεσται μεν άγοραι ανθρώπων, μεσται δέ άγυιαί. διό μήτε τον ’Απόλλωνα μήτε την ’Αθήναν σύμβουλον της επιορκίας λαμβάνουσιν.
16	ΆΛΑ’ η συνήθεια τοΐς άνθρώποις μέγα δίκαιον του μηθέν άδικεΐν και σπονδαι και τράπεζαι. τον Eϋρυτον άπέκτεινεν ό παρ' αύτώ ξενίσας,1 2 σχέτλιος, ουδέ θεών οπιν ηδέσατ’ ουδέ τράπεζαν, την ην οι παρέθηκεν 'έπειτα δέ πέφνε και αυτόν, καίτοι θεός έδοξεν οντος3 την των θεών οπιν ούκ αΐδεσάμενος ουδέ την τράπεζαν και τέρπεται εν θαλίη, κατόχων καλλίσφνρον ’Ήβην, τον ’Αρχίλοχον ονδέν ώνησαν οι άλες καί η τράπεζα προς την ομολογίαν τών γάμων, ως4 φησιν
1	Trporepov δεδωκέναι] πρότερον δεδαηκεναι Einperius, 'Ηρόδοτον διαδεδωκεναι τοΐς πλείστοις ΟΓ 'Ηρόδοτον δεδιδαχεναι τους πλείστονς Arnim.
2	αντω ξενίσας Arnim : αύτώ ξενισθείς.
3	After οντος Rei.ske adds ό.	4 ως Dindorf: ὥν.
1	For the complete response of the Pythia, see Herodotus β. fcfi.
2	Arntus, Phaenomena 2-3.
3	Since Paiidarus and Glaucus did not gain by consulting Athena and Apollo, later perjurers avoided these gods.
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by Glaucus, do you not imagine that most men had given that advice ere then, namely, to swear,
Since death awaits as well the man who keeps His oath ? 1
Furthermore, while it has so happened that the persons just named and others like them achieved notoriety because of the great events in which they took part, with the less illustrious Glaucuses or Panda ruses “ the marts are thronged and thronged the ways.” - This explains why they take neither Apollo nor Athena as counsellor in their perjury.3
But, you say, familiar acquaintance constitutes for mankind a great moral bar against any injury, as also do treaties and hospitality. Eurytus was slain by the man who had entertained him in his house, The daring one, who feared not Heaven’s wrath, Nor reverenced the table he had spread,
But later even slew his guest.4
And yet lie came to be thought a god, though he had shown no reverence for the anger of the gods or for the table of hospitality, and he
Delighteth in the feast and hath for wife Fair-anklecl Hebe.5
As for Archilochus, his salt and table availed him naught for the fulfilment of his marriage contract,
1 Odyssey 21. 28-29. Dio seems to be quoting from memory, for he has confused Eurytus with his son Iphitus, who went to the house of Heracles in quest of his stolen mares and there met death. Dio’s error may be due to the fact that Homer is speaking of the bow used by Odysseus, commonly called “ the bow of Eurytus.”
5 Ibid. 11. 603. Upon his death Heracles was raised to godhead.
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17	αντος. 6 Λυκάων1 ανόητος2 εις τον Άχιλλεα δευ-T€pov εμπεσών, δέον αυτόν η μάχεσθαι προθύμως η φεύγειν τάχιον,
παρ γαρ σοι πρώτω, φησι, πασάμην Αημήτερος ακτήν.
τοιγαροΰν πρότερον, όπότ€ ουδόπω μετειλήφει της παρ’ α ύτω τροφής, εις Αημνον άπεμποληθεις εσώθη· τότε δε ληφθεις άπεσφάγη. τοσοΰτον αυτόν ώνησεν η Δημήτηρ. τας νήττας καί τας πέρδικας ου πρότερον θηρευομεν, πριν αν φάγωσι 1,8 παρ' ημών. 6 δε Αίγισθος τον Άγαμεμνονα δειπνίσσας ως τις τε κατεκτανε βοΰν hτί φάτνη, καί υπό μεν των Τρώων ονδεν επαθεν εν δέκα ετε-σιν οΐς επολεμει καί ούδεπώποτε αύτοΐς συνεστιος εγενετο· εις δε την οικίαν ελθών διά τοσουτου χρόνου, Θυσας τοΐς θεοΐς, καί την αύτοΰ τράπεζαν παραθεμενος, υπό τής ιδίας γυναικός ούτως ώμώς άνηρεθη. καί μετά ταΰτα κάτω περιτυχών [9 τω Όδυσσεΐ μεμφεται Κλυταιμνήστραν μηδε γόχρ τούς οφθαλμούς αυτού τελευτώντος συγκλεισ αι· προς δε τουτοις παρακελενεται μηδέποτε πιστεύ-ειν γυναικί,
1 After λυκάων Knipcrius deletes ὥν.
2 άνόητο?] άνο-ητωζ Arnim.
1 Cf. Edmonds, op. cit. II. pp. 146-153, especially fragg. 96 and 1)7a. According to tradition, when Lycainbes gave to another the daughter he had promised to Archilochus, the poet attacked him and his family with such savage verses that they committed suicide.
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as he says himself.1 Lycaon, fool that he was, having encountered Achilles a second time, though he should either fight with vigour or else flee with all speed, urges the plea,
For with thee first I ate Demeter’s grain.2 λλ ell then, previously, when he had not yet partaken of Achilles’ food, he Λνβ8 sold into Lemnos and thus saved ; but tins time when taken captive he was slaughtered. That was all the good Demeter did him. As for the ducks and partridges, we do not hunt them until they have eaten of our food. 'I’ake Aegisthus ; he slew Agamemnon.
First feeding him. as he who slays an ox Hard by the crib.3
And although Agamemnon had suffered no harm at the hands of the Trojans during the ten years in which he had been at war with them and had never sat at meat with them ; on the other hand, when he had come home after so long an absence, had sacrificed to the gods, and had caused his own table to be spread before him, his ΟΛνη wife slew him so cruelly. Yes, afterwards, when at the gates of Hades he encountered Odysseus, he denounces Clytaem-nestra, for he says she did not even close his eyes when he was dead4 ; and, furthermore, he urges Odysseus never to trust a woman,
2	Iliad 21. 76. Though a prisoner of war and destined for the slave market of Lemnos, loc. cit. 77-79, Lycaon was a son of Priam and for that reason, no doubt, ate at the table of Achilles after his capture. He seems to make a point of the fact that Achilles was the first Greek with whom he ate.
3	Odyssey 4. 535 and 11. 411.
4	Ibid. fl. 4^3-426.
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μηδε οι εκφάσθαι πυκινόν έπος.
Καίτοι ή Κλυταιμνήστρα ονχ δτι γυνή ην ταΰτα διεθηκεν αυτόν, αλλ’ ὅτι πονηρά· καί ονδεν μάλλον
20	ου χρή γυναικί ήπιον είναι η άνδρί. άΑλ’, οΐμαι, των περιπεσόντων έκαστος, ύφ’ ου πεπονθε κακώς, εκείνο μάλιστα ύφοράται και προλέγει φυλάττεσθαι τοΐς άλλοι?, ο μεν υπό εχεως πληγείς οφιν,1 6 δε υπό σκορπίου σκορπίον ον δ’ αν κυων δάκη, οφει βακτηρίαν αει περιφεροντα· τό αυτό δη τούτο καί προς ανθρώπους πεπόνθασιν οι πολλοί. τω μεν εκ γυναικός τι συνέβη δειί’όν οντος δη κεκραγεν
ώ Ζ,εΰ, τί δη κίβδηλου άνθριόποις κακόν γυναίκας εις φως ήλιου κατωκισας; άλλον υποδεχθείς ξένος ελνπησεν, ως ’Αλέξανδρος τα του Μενελάου κτήματα καί την γυναίκα ύφελό-μενος. ο τοιοΰτος προς τούς ξένους διαβεβληται, προς αδελφόν ετερος, άλλος προς υιόν.
21	Το δε πράγμα ου τοιοΰτόν εστιν ου γαρ 6 αδελφός ουδέ ό συγγενής ουδέ ο ξένος πεφυκεν άδικε ΐν, άΑΑ’ 6 μοχθηρός άνθρωπος- τούτο δε μικρόν δεΐν εν πάσίν εστιν αλλ’ ει νουν εχεις, πάντας εύλαβον. ξένος- ενλαβοΰ. μέτριος είναι φησι- μάλλον εύλαβου. τούτο ακίνητον ύπαρχέτω. νη Δι’, αλλ’ επιδείκνυται δεξιόν τινος εύνοιαν, ονκονν άποδεχου τούτου, τοΐς θεοϊς είδώς χάριν,
1 5φα·] ϊχιν Emperius. 1 2
1	Din must have in mind Odyssey 11.441-443, as indicated by the .similarity of sentiment and by the word ήπιον in the next sentence, yet the wording is quite different from our text of tin· odyssey passage.
2	Euripides, Ilippolytus 616-617. Hippolytus cries out against the wickedness of his step-mother Phaedra.
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Or ever tell to her a crafty plan.1
Vet Clytaemnestili treated him as she did, not because she was a woman, but because she was a wicked woman ; and there is no more reason for not being kind to a woman than to a man. However, I fancy, each one who has encountered misfortune distrusts particularly that because of which he has suffered and warns all others to beware of it. For instance, he who has been bitten by a viper warns against snakes, another who has been bitten by a seorpion warns again· scorpions, and if a man has been bitten by a (log, you will see him always carrying· a cane ; in just that way most men behave toward human beings. One man has met with some dreadful misfortune because of a woman :	so he cries to
Heaven,
O	Zeus, why hast thou brought to light of day
The breed uf women, snare and curse to men ? 2 Another, a stranger who has been received as a guest, brings grief to his host, as Alexander did by stealing from Menelaus his wealth and his wife. The man so treated has been made distrustful toward strangers, another toward a brother, another toward a son.
But the case is not so simple ; for it is not the brother as such or the kinsman or the stranger who is by nature prone to do wrong, but rather the wicked man ; but wiekedness is found in almost all ; aye, if you have good judgement, beware of all. A stranger ? Beware. A fair and moderate man, he says ? Beware still more. Let this principle be inviolate. “ Yes,” you counter, “ but he shows the kindly disposition of a man of eourtesy.” Very well, aceept him, with gratitude to the gods—or, so please
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el /3oi'Aei δέ, KaKeivip’ προς δέ τό μέλλον φυλατ-Teodai χρή αυτόν, ο γάρ τις έπί τής τύχης eme, πολύ μάλλον αν έπ' ανθρώπων τούτο ρη0€ΐη, το μηδένα €ΐδέναι περί μη§€νός, el μέχρι της αύριον διαμα’εΐ τοιοΰτος. τ ας γοΰν προς αύτους παρα-βαίνονσ ι συνθήκας και συμβovλeυoυσιv αυτοΐς~ έτορα, και άλλα συμφέρ€ΐν νομίζοντ€ς άλλα πράτ-τουσιν. o6ev όταν τις έκ του πιστeυeιv π€ριπ€ση τινι των δύσκολων, γ€λοΐός έστιν aιτιωμevoς eKeivov έαυτόν δέον, και θeoύς ένίοτ€ έπιβοώμ€νος, υπ’ άνδρός άπατη0€ΐς φίλου και συνήθους, οι 8e 0eoi καταγελέύσιν, €ΐδότ€ς ότι έαυτόν έζηπατησ€ν έπ' άλλω πoιησάμevoς. οι προσπταίοντ€ς ev ταΐς όδοΐς ή νη Δια έμπ€σόντ€ς els πηλόν ή βόθρον ουκ οργίζονται τοΐς λίθοις ή τω πηλω· τeλeως γαρ αν ήσαν άπόπληκτοι, δέον αυτούς αιτιάσθαι και τό μη προσέχ€ΐν.
Τί ουν; φήσeι τις, del θηρίου βίον πpoaιpeΐσθaι και ζην έρημον; ου θηρίου, αλλ’ άνδρός φρονίμου και ζην ασφαλώς έπισταμένου. πολύ γάρ άσφα-λ€στέρα καί κρ€ΐττων ή έρημία τής προς ανθρώπους κοινωνίας, έάν dδeώς γίγνηται και χωρίς κοινών προσοχής. ώσπep, οιμαι, τοΐς πλ€ουσι το πeλaγoς συμφέρ€ΐ μάλλον τής γής, el μη τις έν βυδια πλέοι καί σαφώς €ΐδοδς τούς τόπους· έν μev γαρ τω πeλάγeι σπάνιον el που δΐ€φθάρη3 ναΰς, προς δ€
1 αυτούς Einperius : αυτούς. 2 αντοις Eniperiu.s : αύτοΐς.
3 δαφθάρη Emperius : διαφθαρτ).
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you, to him as well—yet for the future you must watch him. For what some one has said about Fortune might much rather be said about human beings, namely, that no one knows about any one whether he will remain as he is until the morrow. At any rate, men do violate the compacts made with eacli other and give each other different advice and, believing one course to be expedient, actually pursue another. Thus it comes to pass that when a man, through trusting another, gets involved with one of those troublesome fellows, he makes himself ridiculous if lie lays the blame on him when lie should blame himself, and if lie now and then cries out against the gods, when it is a man by whom he has been duped, a friend and close acquaintance. But the gods laugh at him, knenving as they do that lie had duped himself by putting himself in another’s power. Those who stumble on the street or, by Zeus, fall into a mud-puddle or a pit arc not angry at the stones or at the mud ; for they would be absolutely crazy if they did. seeing that they ought to blame themselves and their heedlessness.
“ What ! ” some one will say, “ must we choose the existence of a wild beast and live a solitary life ? ” No, not that of a wild beast, but rather that of a prudent man and of one who knows how to live in safety. For far safer and better is solitude than association with mankind, if only solitude be found apart from fear and devoid of solicitude for things of common interest. Just as, in my opinion, for persons making a voyage the open sea is more to their advantage than the coast, unless one be sailing in fair weather and be well acquainted with the region ; for in the open sea rarely, if ever, is a ship wrecked,
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ταΐς άκταΐς καί περί τα ς άκρας ίδεΐν εστι τα
24	ναυάγια, τοιγαροΰν, όταν χειμών καταλάβη, των μεν απείρων έκαστος επιθυμεί της γης, 6 δε κυβερνήτης ως πορρωτάτω φεύγει, καίτοι λιμένας μεν εύροι τις αν άκλύστους, οΐς ενεστι πιστεύσαντας ασφαλώς όρμεΐν, ήλίκον αν ποτε άρθή το πνευμάτων 8e ανθρώπων οι μετριιοτατοι τοΐς θερινοΐς ορμοις εοίκασιν, οιτινες προς το παρόν σκεπουσι-κάκείνων γαρ έκαστος προς εν τι των κατα τον βίον επιεικής, ου μέντοι και προς τάλλα υπάρχει, χρημάτων μεν γάρ ενεκεν ουδόν σε άδικήσειεν αν1· έστω γαρ είναι τινα τοιοΰτον άλλα τάχ αν οργής ή φιλοτιμίας καταλαβούσης ούκ αν επιγνοίης αυτόν ασάλευτοι> και πιστόνι
25	Ούκοΰν τοΐς γε τοιούτοις όσον υπό άναγκης και τελεως ολίγον δει χρήσθαι, τό πλέον αυτόν εγρη-γορότα καί φυλάττοντα, ως τους ’Αχαιούς τον "Εκτορά φησιν 6 ποιητής-
ο Se ίδρείη πολεμοιο
άσπίδι ταυρείη κεκαλυμμενος εύρεας ώμους σκεπτετ’ οϊστών τε ροΐζον καί δοΰπον άκόντων.
ομοίως εν τω βίω δει τήν φρόνησιν καί την επιστήμην προβεβλημένους καί καλυφθεντας αυτή φεύγειν καί φυλάττεσθαι τήν των ανθρώπων κακίαν καί τάς τεχνα ς καί τάς επίβουλός αίς είώθασι χρήσθαι.
20 Καθόλου δε θαυμαστόν, ει τό μεν φαγεϊν από τής αυτής τραπεζης εμποδών εσται τή πονηριά
1	αν added by Em peri us.
2	After πιστόν the mss. read άλλως (or άλλ’ ws) υπό μηδενός πάθους κινούμενου, εφ' ὥ τις αν πιστεΰσαι βεβαίως δνναιτο:
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but it is close to the shoves and near the capes that the wreckage may be seen. Therefore, when storm overtakes a ship, though every landlubber longs for the land, the skipper flees from it as far as possible. Yet havens free from billows can be found, trusting which men may safely ride at anchor, however high the gale may rise. But with human beings, the most temperate are like our summer anchorages, which afford shelter for the moment only ; for with men of that type also the individual is a reasonable person with regard to some one of life’s problems, but with regard to the rest he is not. In money matters, for instance, he might never wrong you—granted, of course, that a man of that sort exists—but let a fit of rage or jealous rivalry seize him and you would perhaps not find him unshaken and trustworthy.
Accordingly, one should have dealings with such persons only in so far as one is compelled to do so and extremely little at that, what is more, keeping wide awake one’s self and on guard, as the poet says of the Achaeans and Hector.
But he, experienced in war. with shield Of ox-hide covered his shoulders broad and watched The whir of arrows and the thud of darts.1
Similarly in our life we must employ prudence and understanding as a shield and, covered by it. flee and guard against men’s villainy and the tricks and plots which they are wont to use.
But, speaking generally, it would be surprising if eating from the- same table were to prove a bar to 1 Iliad 16. 359-361.
in other words, one moved ly no unhappy experience, one you could trust with confidence, which Emperius deletes.
VOL. V	I 2
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και νη Αία to ncelv άπό τού αυτόν κρατηρος και, τον αυτόν λύχνον όράν το δέ τον ήλιον βλέπειν τον αυτόν και από της αυτής τρέφεσθαι γης ον-δε'ις υπολογίζεται των πονηρών άλλα το μεν πανδοκεΐον η νη Λία οίκος 'έτερος εκ λίθων και ξύλων ωκοδομημένος σνγκίρνησιν ανθρώπους και άννα ται συνάγειν εις φιλίαν, ώσπερ Όδυσσευς άξιοι·
αίδεΐσθαι δέ μέλαθρον ύπωρόφιοι δε τοι ειμεν. όντως ηγείται την σκηνην άξιωτέραν1 αίδονς, και ταντα εκ ξύλων των έν τη πολέμια γεγοννΐαν, ηπερ αυτούς, ό δέ σύμπας ουρανός, ύφ’ ώ παντες εσμέν αρχηθεν, ονδέν ωφελεί προς ομόνοιαν ουδέ η των όλων κοινωνία θείων ούσα και μεγάλων, άλλα τουναντίον η των μικρών και ονδενός άξιων.
27	Και ο μεν ίδιος έκάστω πατήρ, πολλάκις ούδενός άξιος πρεσβύτης, μέγα δίκαιον ώστε μη έπιβου-λεύειν άλληλοις τους εκ του αύτοΰ γένους· ο δέ κοινός απάντων “ άνδρών τε θεών τε,” εξ ου πάντες γεγόναμεν, ον κατά Αάχητα ών ουδέ κατά Σιίμωνα, ου δύναται κατασχεΐν ουδέ κωλΰσαι την άδικίαν τών άνθρώπων. και μην ότι γε τοΐς Αόγοις ούκ έίν πιστεύοι τις τοΐς υπέρ της φιλίας, τούτο γάρ
28	λοιπόν έστι, φανερόν δηπου. γελοΐον γάρ άργύριον μεν δανείζοντα τοΐς πέλας2 μη ραδίως αν τινα πιστεΰσαι λόγω μόνω, αλλά μαρτύρων δεΐσθαι
άξιωτέραν ( ΐ(Ή : αξίαν.
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villainy, and. forsooth, drinking from the same mixing-bowl and seeing the same lamp. when, on the other hand, seeing the same sun and being nourished by the same earth docs not enter into the reckoning of any rogue ; why. the tavern or. by Zeus, any other house made of stones and timbers mixes human beings together and can bring them together in friendship, just as Odysseus thinks is proper :
llespect the house : we’re underneath thy roof.1 Thus he thinks that the hut—a hut, too. built of wood grown on hostile soil—is worthier of respect than the men themselves. Yet the whole sky, beneath which we all have been from the beginning, is of no avail toward producing concord, neither is our partnership in the universe, a partnership in things divine and majestic, but only, on the contrary, our partnership in things which are petty and worthless.
Again, every man’s own father—often an ineffectual old man—is a «jreat force for righteousness to prevent those of the same family from plotting against each other ; while the common father of all. of “ both men and gods,” he from whom we all have our being·, not a creature such as Laches or Simon.2 cannot check or prevent the unrighteousness of men ! Indeed. that one could not trust mere words about friendship—for this is the only point remaining— is no doubt clear. For it is absurd that, when lending money to one’s neighbours, no one would lightly put faith in word alone, but instead requires witnesses
1	Iliad. 9. 610. But it is Ajax, not Odysseus, who is complaining of Achilles' lack of hospitality.
2	Seemingly equivalent to our “ Smith or Jones."
2 ττέλα? Emperius : ττολλοϊί.
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και γραμμάτων καί πολλούς καί ταΰτα παρα-βαίνειν.1
Τι ου ν; φησι τις,2 ούκ ήδη τινες εγενοντο φίλου των πρότερον; οΐον πώς3 αν Aeyoi?4 τους ημίθεους5 θρυλου μένους τούτους, 5 Oρεστην καί Πυλά-δην καί Θησέα καί Π βρίθουν καί Άχιλλεα καί ΥΙάτροκλον; el δ’ ουν τις συγχωρήσεων αληθή την δόξαν είναι ταύτην, δήλον οις τρεις αν είεν φιλίαι γεγονυϊαι εν τοσούτω χρόνω, εν οσω πλεο-νάκις αν εϊποι τον ήλιον εκλελοιπεναι.
1 After παραβασία· Rriske noted a lacuna.
2 φησι ns Capps : φησίν.	3 ms] πας Arnim.
4 λέγοις Crosby : λίγοι. 5 ημιθέους deleted by Arnim.
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and writings—and many do violence to even these— [and. on the other hand, that the mere profession of friendship should suffice :].
“ ^Vhat ! ” somebody objects “ did not the men of former times have any friends :	For instance,
what would vou '-ay of these demigods that, are on the lips of all : Orestes and Pvlades. Theseus and Peirithoiis. Achilles and Patrodus ? ” 2 Well, if one were to admit that the popular· belief about these is true, there would In- three friendship1- that had occurred in a period of time so extensive that in it one could say that the sun had gone into an eclipse quite a number of times.
1	The words “ and. on the other hand, . . . should suffice ” have been supplied from the context to till out a lacuna.
2	Typical pairs of devoted frieniK each pair as famous as the biblical David and Jonathan.

THE SEVENTY-FIFTH DISCOURSE:
OX LAW
Q.v stylistic grounds this Discourse has been assigned to the sophistic period of Dio's career. It is an encomium Mich as is familiar in sophistic literature, and it exhibits both the merits and the defects of that form of composition. Careful attention is paid to matters of detail connected with rhetorical effect, but one misses the note of sincere conviction to he found in many other writings of our author.
The topic chosen for eulogy is νόμος. As is well known, that word covers a wide range, meaning at one time usage sanctified by long tradition, at another divine ordinance, and at another statutory law. Dio treats all three varieties impartially, passing lightly from one to another and back again. The opening phrase, ἔσπ δέ. suggests that our Discourse was preceded by an introductory composition! no longer extant.
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75. IIΕΡΙ ΝΟΜΟΥ
Έστι δή ο νόμος του βίου μεν ήγεμών, των πόλεων δε επιστάτης κοινός, των δε πραγμάτων κανών δίκαιος, προς ον έκαστον άπευθυνειν δει τον αύτοΰ τρόπον ει δε μη, σκολιός εσται και πονηρός, οι μεν ουν τούτον φυλάττοντες εχονται τής σωτηρίας· οι δε παραβαίνοντες πρώτον μεν αυτούς άπολλύουσιν, επειτα καί τούς άλλους, παράδειγμα καί ζήλον αύτοΐς ανομίας καί βίας παρεχοντες. ώσπερ δε των πλεόντων οι του πυρσόν μή διαμα ρτάνοντες, ούτοι μάλιστα σώζονται καί τούς λιμένας εύρίσκουσιν, ούτως οι κατά τον νόμον ζώντες ασφαλέστατα πορεύονται διά του βίου καί τής κατα.γωγής τής δεούσης τυγχάνονσιν. άνθρώπω μεν ούν ήδη τις συμβουλω χρησάμενος μετενόησεν, ου μέντοι νόμω. τοσουτω δε των τειχών ταΐς πόλεσι χρησιμώτερος εστιν, ώστε ατείχιστοι μεν πολλαί τών πόλεων δια-μενουσι, νόμου δε χωρίς ούκ εστιν ούδεμίαν οίκεΐσθαι πάλιν.
Ου μόνον δε συμφέρει τοΐς θνητοΐς, άλλα καί τοΐς θεοΐς. ό γοΰν κόσμος αει τον αυτόν νόμον ακίνητον φυλάττει καί τών αιωνίων ούδεν αν παραβαίη τούτον. οθεν, οΐμαι, καί βασιλεύς εΐ-
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The law is for life a guide, for cities an impartial overseer, and for the conduct of affairs a true and just straight-edge by which each must keep straight his own conduct ; otherwise lie will hr crooked and corrupt. Accordingly, those who strictly observe the law have firm hold on safety ; while those who transgress it destroy first of all themselves and then their fellows too, providing them with an example and pattern of lawlessness and violence. Yes, just as at sea those who do not miss the beacon are most likely to come through with their lives and to (ind their havens, so those who live according to the law journey through life with maximum security and reach the right destination. Then· have been, it is true, instances in which one who lias used a human being as counsellor has done so to his sorrow, but not so with the law. So much more serviceable is it for our cities than their walls that many of them still remain umvalled, but without law no city can be administered.
But the law is of advantage not only to mortals, but to the gods as well. At any rate the universe always preserves the same law inviolate, and nothing which is eternal may transgress it. It is for that reason, methinks, that the law has appropriately
2-11
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κότως ανθρώπων καί Θεών κεκληται, την μεν βίαν καταλύων, την Βε ϋβρι ν καθαιρώ ν, την 8e άνοιαν σωφρονίζων, την Βε κακίαν κολάζων, ιδία δε και κοινή πάντας τους Βεομενους ώφελών, τοΐς μεν άΒικουμενοις βοηθών, τοΐς δε άπορουμενοις
3	περί τινος μηνυων το Βεον. όταν γάρ τις συμβάντος τινος αύτώ Βυσκόλου πράγματος ζητη το συμφέρον, ονΒεν, οἶμαι, Set φίλους παρακαλ€Ϊν ούΒε συγγενείς, άλλα ελθόντα παρά τους νόμους πυνθάνεσθαι. καί γάρ1 ου κ αν το οίκεΐον σκοπών χείρον εκείνω παραινεσειεν ούΒε2 άγνοησας το βελτιον, ούΒε3 Bi’ ασχολίαν τινα η το μη φροντίςιν τούς σκεπτομενους' παραιτησαιτ' αν. τουναντίον γάρ απάντων όμο^ς κηΒεται καί σχολήν αγ€ΐ προς τα των άλλων πράγματα καί ούΒεν ίΒιον ούΒε εξαίρετόν εστιν αύτώ.
4	Και μην τοσουτω γε της παρά τών θεών μαντείας ώφελιμευτερός εστι νόμος, όσω τούς μεν χρησμούς ηΒη τινες ηγνόησαν καί Βοκοϋντ€ς πραττειν κατ αυτούς τάναντία εποίησαν, όθεν, οΐμαι, συμφοραΐς εχρησαντο' παρά του νόμου Be ούΒεν ἐστι σκολιον ούΒε αμφίβολον, ἀλλ’ άπλώς άπαντα α πpoσηκeι τοΐς Βεομενοις φpάζeι. άρχων 8e απαντων και κύριος ών χωρίς οπλών καί βίας κρατεΐ· τουναντίον γάρ αυτός καταλύει την βίαν αλλα μετά
1	γὰρ added by Crosby.
2	ονδὲ Einperius : ovre.
3	ovhe Kmpcrius : ovre.
4	σκΐπτομίιονς Morel : κλεπτομενους.
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been called “ king of men and gods ” 1 ; for law does away \vith violence, puts down insolence, reproves folly, chastises wickedness, and in private and public relations helps all who are in need, succouring the victims of injustice, and to those who are perplexed about a course of action making known what is their duty. Whenever, for instance, a man is confronted by a perplexing situation and is seeking to discover what is expedient for him, lit- need not, I believe, call in friends or kinsmen, but rather go to the laws and pose his question. For the l;nv would not, having an eye to its own advantage, givi* him inferior advice, nor yet through ignorance of the better course, nor would it because of some engagement or lack of interest beg its consultants to let it be excused. For, on the contrary, it has regard for all alike, and it has leisure for the problems of all others, and for it there is no private or special interest.
Again, law is more serviceable than the oracular responses of the gods in that, while there have been some who did not understand the oracles, and. supposing that they were acting in harmony with them, have done the very opposite—which accounts, 1 imagine, for their having met with disaster—from the law there proceeds nothing· which is tortuous or ambiguous, but, instead, it puts in simple phrases everything which is appropriate for those who are in need. Besides, though ruler and master of all things, it exercises its authority without the use of arms and force—on the contrary, law itself does away with force ; nay. it rules by persuasion and governs
1	Cf. Pindar, frag. 169. Dio here puts into prose the most significant part of the passage : Plato quotes several lines from it in Gorglas 481 u.
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πειθοϋς καί βουλομενων προεστηκεν. πείσας γάρ πρότερον και δοκιμασθείς ούτως γίγνεται και την ίσχύν την αύτοΰ λαμβάνει.
5 Τηλικαύτην δε εχει δύναμιν ώστε και τοΐς θεοΐς οντος εστιν ό βοηθών, τούς yap ιερόσυλους και τούς παραβαίνοντας την προς αυτούς ενσεβειαν κολάζει, και μην αυτόν γε ουδέ εις οΐός τε εστιν άδικησ αι.	των γάρ παραβαινόντων τον νόμον
6	έκαστος ονκ εκείνον, άλλ* εαυτόν βλάπτει, τοσαύ-της δε δικαιοσύνης και φιλανθρωπίας μεστός εστιν, ώστε καί τοΐς άτυχοΰσι χρησιμώτερος καθίστηκε των γε'νει προσηκόντων καί τοΐς άδικου-μενοις ισχυρότερος της αυτών εκείνων ρώμης, καί πατράσιν υίεων εννούστερος καί παισί γονέων καί άδελφοΐς αδελφών. πολλοί γοΰν υπό τών φιλτάτων αδικούμενοι προς τούτον καταφεύγουσιν. ότι1 δε καί μηδέν υπό μηδενός ευ πεπονθώς ό νόμος πόσιν ών αν εύεργετησωσιν ετερους εκτίνει τάς χάριτας, καί γονεΰσι παρά, παίδων τας όμοιας κομιζόμενος καί τοΐς ιδία τινών εύεργεταις παρά τών ευ παθόντων καί τοΐς κοινή φιλοτιμουμενοις παρά της πόλεως.
7	Κάλλιστα τα άθλα2 τών ευεργεσιών πεποίηκε, στεφάνους καί κηρύγματα καί προεδρίας εζευρών α τοΐς μεν παρεχουσιν ούδεμίαν φόρε ι δαπάνην, τοΐς δε τυγχάνουσι του παντός άζια καθεστηκεν. ό τι δ* αν εθελη τών εύτελεστάτων, ευθύς τούτο μέγα καί τίμιον εποίησεν. οΰτός εστιν ο τον
1 ἔτι Λ mini : el.	2 τὰ ὰθλα Casaubon : τὰ5 άλλας.
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willing subjects. For it is because it first persuades men and secures their approval that law comes into being and acquires its own power.
But so great is the power it possesses, that it is the law which assists even the gods. For example, the sacrilegious and those who violate the reverence due to the gods it punishes. Moreover, the la-\v itself no one has the power to injure. For every one who transgresses the law harms, not the law. but himself. But such is the righteousness and benevolence which pervades the law, that for the unfortunate it has proved even more helpful than their blood relatives ; and for the victims of injustice it has proved more potent than their own might : and for fathers, more kindly than their sons ; for sons, more kindly than parents ; for brothers, than brothers. At any rate many, when wronged by their closest kin, seek refuge with the law. Then too, though it has experienced no kindness at the hands of any one. the law renders thanks in full to all for the kindnesses which they shcm- to others, exacting; thanks alike for fathers from their sons, for those who have in private done some deed of kindness from those whom they have benefited, and for those who display public spirit in municipal affairs from their city.
Furthermore, most beautiful are the rewards which it has established for their benefactions, having devised crowns and public proclamations and seats of honour, things which for those who supply them entail no expense, but which for those who win them have come to be worth everything. Indeed, whatever it so desires, however inexpensive it may be, the law immediately renders important and precious. It is the law which has made the wild olive so im-
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κότινον ούτως μέγα καί τηλικαύτης άζιον σπουδής
8	άποδείζ ας καί τα σίλι να καί την πιτνν και τον του θαλλοΰ στέφανον οντος 6 τα τρία ρήματα, οΐς έκαστος κηρύττεται των αγαθών, πολλοΐς άποφηνας του ζην τιμιώτερα. οντος εστιν ο τας πανηγύρεις συνάγων, 6 τούς θεούς τιμών, ο την αρετήν αϋζων οντος ό την θάλατταν καθαίρων, ό την γην ήμερον ποιών, ό τοΰ Διάς όντως1 νιος, ό την αηττητον και ανυπέρβλητον ισχυν εχων τοσοϋτον απάντων σωφροσύνη και πίστει δια-φέρων ώστε και γυναικών κοινωνίαν καί παρθένων ώραν και παίδων ακμήν τούτω παντες πεπιστευ-καμεν. ετι δε και παρθένον της Δίκης οϋσης μόνος αυτή διά σωφροσύνην σύνεστιν.
9	Οντος επίκουρος γηρως, διδάσκαλος νεότητος, πενίας συνεργός, φύλαξ πλούτον, τη μεν ειρηνη σύμμαχος, τω πολέμιο ενάντιος, ον μην άλλα και εν αύτώ τούτω πλέον2 ισχύει, τον γοΰν παρα τών έχθίστων κηρνκα πεμπόμενον οντος εστιν ο σωζων καί διαφνλάττων, παντός θώρακος και πόσης άσπίδος ίσχυρότερον αύτώ δούς οπλον το κηρύκειον έστι δε τοΰ νόμου σύμβολον.3 δια τούτον τούς άποθανόντας ονδείς ετι κρίνει πολέμιους ούδε την έχθραν καί την νβριν εις τα σώματα αυτών έπιδείκνννται.
J0 Τοσούτω δε ταΐς4 πόλεσι χρησιμωτερος εστιν
1 όντως Sonny : έστως ΒΜΡΗ, ετεός U.
2 πλέον] πλεΐστον EmperillS.
3	ἔστι δὲ . . . σύμβολον suspected by Geel.
4	τ αΐς Morel : το Μ, omitted by lTBPH.
1 The crown of wild olive was awarded at the Olympic Games, the parsley at Nemea, and the pine at the Isthmus. 246
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portant, worth so much devoted effort, just as also with the parsley, the pine, and the olive crown 1 ; it is the law which has made the three words with which each good man is publicly acclaimed 2 more precious to many than life itself. It is the law which convenes the national festive gatherings. Avhich honours the gods, which exalts virtue ; it is the law which purges the sea,3 makes civilized the land, is the veritable son of Zens, the possessor of invincible, insuperable might4 ; for it is so far superior to all else in temperance and trustworthiness that not only partnership with women but also the bloom of maidens and the prime of lads we all have entrusted to the law. Besides, though Justice is a virgin, such is his continence that Law dwells with her without a chaperon.
Law is a protector of old age. a schoolmaster of youth, of poverty a fellow labourer, a guard of wealth, to peace an ally, to war a foe. Nay. even in war itself law has the greater might. For instance, the herald who is dispatched from one’s bitterest foes the law protects and guards, giving him as a weapon more mighty than any corselet or any shield the herald’s staff—in fact, this is a symbol of the law. Because of the law the slain are deemed no longer to be foes, nor are hatred and insult, wreaked upon their bodies.
Again, so much more useful is the law to our cities
Distinguished public service at Athens was also rewarded by “ the olive crown ” : cf. Aeschines 3. 1ST.
2	The words in question may be άνήρ αγαθός ἔστι, a phrase which occurs with great regularity in honorific decrees.
3	That is, rids it of pirates.
4	The law is here bring compared to Heracles, whose labours consisted largely in ridding civilization of its foes.
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ηπερ τα πηδάλια ταΐς νανσιν, ώστε η μεν απο-βαλοΰσα1 τούς οΐακας ναΰς ούκ αν απολοιτο μη χειμώνος καταλαβόντος, πάλιν δ’ ονκ ενι σωθηναι τον νόμον λυθεντος, οι)δ’ αν μηδέν εζωθεν σνμβαινη δεινόν. ώσπερ δε υπό της εν αvtω διάνοιας δι-οικεΐται και σώζεται τών ανθρώπων έκαστος, η δε ταυτης διαφθορά μανίαν και παρακοπην φερει, παραπλησίως, αν τις άνελη τον νόμον εκ του βίου, καθάπερ, οΐμαι, τον νοΰν άπολωλεκώς εις παντελή μανίαν και ταραχήν περιστησεται.
1	άποβαλοΰσα Pflugk : άποβάλλουσα.
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than rudders are to our ships that, whereas a ship which has lost its rudders 1 would not perish unless a storm should overtake it. a city cannot be saved if the law has been destroyed, not even λνΗπι no dire disaster befalls it from without. But just ;is each of us is governed and safeguarded by the intelligence which is in him. while its destruction entails madness and insanity, similarly, if one expels the law from his life, just as if he had lost his mind, I believe he will be brought into a state of utter inadnes* and confusion.
1 Greek ships commonly had two rudders, one on each side.
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ON CUSTOM
This is another sophistic exercise. Comparison with the preceding Discourse will .show with what case the sophist could shift his ground. In Or. 75 law is eulogized as a beneficent inlluenet· in human affairs ; here custom has taken its place. Contradictions between the two documents abound, but perhaps none more striking than the two statements that follow : “ from the law there proceeds nothing which is tortuous or ambiguous, but, instead, it puts in simple phrases everything which is appropriate for those who arc in need ” (Or. 75. ■!■) and “ some laws have not been clearly written, and they are often warped and twisted by the eloquence of the orators ; but our customs are never ambiguous or crooked, and oratory could not tret the upper hand with them ” (Or. 7ti. 1).
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70. I1EPI ΕΘΟΥΣ
Ίίστι δε το έθος γνώμη μεν των χρωμένων κοινή, νόμος Be άγραφος έθνους η πόλεως, Βίκαιον δέ εκούσιον, κατά ταύτά1 ττάσιν άρέσκον, εύρεμα δε ανθρώπων ονδενός, άλλα βίου καί χρόνον, των μεν οΰν άλλων νόμων έκαστος άπαξ δοκι-μασθξ'ις έλαβε την ισχύ ν το δε έθος αει δοκιμάζεται. καί νόμος μεν ούδεις ραδίως ύντο παντων κριθησεται2· ταις γάρ των πλειόνων δόξαις κνροΰ-ται· έθος δέ ούκ ενην γενέσθαι μη προσδεχθέν υπό πάντων. κάκζΐνος άπ€ΐλών και βιαζόμενος μένει κύριος, ύπο Be των εθών π€ΐθόμ€νοι και καλά και συμφέροντα κρίνομ€ν αύτα.
λιό μοι δοκέ ϊ τις αν προσ€ΐκάσαι τον μεν έγγραφον νόμον τη δvvάμeι της τυραννίδος, φόβω γάρ έκαστον καί μετά προστάγματος διaπpάττeτaι’ το Be έθος μάλλον τη φιλανθρωπία της βασιλείας, βουλόμενοι γάρ αύτώ πάvτeς και δίχα αναγκης έπονται.3 και νόμους μεν ΐσμεν πολλούς αιτηρημένους ύπο των θέντων αυτούς, ώς πονηρούς·
1 κατὰ ταύτά Dindorf:	και κατά ταντά ΡΗ, και ταυτα 13,
και ταΰτα Ι Μ.
- κριθήσεται] ιγκριθησ€ται Arnilii.
3 ΐΐτονται ( ΜΊ‘1 : οϊονται.
THE SEVENTY-SIXTH DISCOURSE :
ON CUSTOM
Custom is a judgement common to those who use it, an unwritten law of tribe or city, a voluntary principle of justice, acceptable to all alike Avith reference to the same matters, an invention made, not by any human being, but rather by life and time. Therefore, while of the laws in general each obtains its power through having been approved once and for all, custom is constantly being subjected to scrutiny. Moreover, while no law will readily be chosen by everybody—for it is by the opinions of the majority that it is ratified—yet a custom could not come into being if not accepted by all. Again, while law by threats and violence maintains its mastery, it is only when we are persuaded by our customs that we deem them excellent and advantageous.
Therefore it seems to me that we might liken the written law to the power of tyranny, for it is by mels of fear and through injunction that each measure is made effective ; but custom might rather be likened to the benevolence of kingship, for of their own volition all men follow custom, and without constraint. Again, we know of many laws which have been repealed by those who made them, because they judged them to be bad ; but no one could
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έθος δε ούκ αν ούδεις ραδίως δείξειε λελυμενον. καί μην τω παντι ραόν1 εστιν άι>ελεΐν ο τι βου λει των εγγράφων η των εθών. τα μεν γαρ αν άπαλείφης άπαξ, ήμερα μια λελνταγ συνήθειαν δε πόλεως ούκ εστιν εν πάνυ πολλώ καταλΰσαι χρόνω. κάκεΐνοι μεν εν σανίσιν η στηλαις φυλάτ-τονται· των δε έκαστον εν ταΐς ημετεραις φυχαΐς. ασφαλέστερα δε και κρείττων η τοιαύτη φυλακή. και μην ό μεν έγγραφος νόμος αυστηρός εστι και άπηνης, έθους δε ούδεν ηδιον. επειτα τούς νόμους παρ’ άλλων πυνθανόμεθα, τα δε εθη παντες επ ιστάμεθα.
Κάκείνων μεν εισιν ου σαφώς ενιοι γεγραμμενοι και δια στρέφονται πολλάκις υπό της τών ρητόρων δυνάμεως· τών δε εθών ούδεν αμφίβολον ούδε σκολιόν, ουδ’ αν περιγενοιτ αυτών λόγος. κά-κείνων μεν αει δει μνημονεύειν, ει μελλοιμεν αύτοΐς εμμενειν του δε έθους ονκ εστιν ούδε βονλομενους επιλαθεσθαι- τοιαύτην γαρ εχει2 φύ-σιν ώστε αει νπομιμνησκειν αύτονς.
Κάρολου δε τους μεν νόμους φαίη τις αν ποιεΐν δούλων πολιτείαν, τα δε εθη τουναντίον ελεύθερων, εκείνοι μεν γαρ ποιοΰσιν4 εις τα σώματα κολάσεις-παραβαινομενου δε έθους την ζημίαν είναι συμ-βεβηκεν αισχύνην, ώστε εκείνος μεν φαύλων, οδ-τος δε αγαθών εστι νόμος, ει γαρ άπαντες ησαν αγαθοί, δηλον οτι τών εγγράφων ημϊν ούδεν αν εδει νόμων, ετι δε0 τών μεν νόμων εισιν οι βασιλείς
L ραόν Morel : ρόδιον.	2 γὰρ 'έχει Emperius : παρέχει.
® αυτοό?] αΰτον Emperius.
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readily point to a custom which had been dissolved. Nay, it is altogether easier to do away with any written ordinance you please than to do away with any custom. For written ordinances, once the writing is erased, are done for in a single day ; but a city’s usage it is impossible to destroy in a very long period of time. Besides, while laws are preserved on tablets of wood or of stone, each custom is preserved within our own hearts. And this sort of preservation is surer and better. Furthermore, the written law is harsh and stern, whereas nothing is more pleasant than custom. Then too, our laws we learn from others, but our customs we all know perfectly.
Again, some laws have not been clearly written, and they are often warped and twisted by the eloquence of the orators ; but our customs are never ambiguous or crooked, and oratory could not get the upper hand with them. Also the laws must be kept constantly in mind if we are to abide by them ; Hiereas a custom men cannot forget, even if they would ; for such is its nature that it is constantly reminding them.
And, speaking generally, while one might say that the laws create a polity of slaves, our customs, on the contrary, create a polity of free men. For the laws inflict punishment upon men’s bodies ; but when a custom is violated, the consequent penalty has always been disgrace. Therefore the one is a law for bad persons, the other for good persons. Indeed, if all men were good, evidently we should have no need of the written laws. Furthermore, although our
1 ποιούσα’] άπΐίλοΰσiv Arnim. 5 δὲ added by Emperius.
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επάνω και πολλά, πράττουσι παρ' αυτούς, τοΐς δε εθεσι κάκεΐνοι κατακολουθούσιν. ο Και των μεν εγγράφων ούδεν εν τοΐς πολεμοις ισχύει, τα δε εθη φνλάττεται παρά πάσι, καν εις εσχάτην εχθραν προέλθωσιν. το γοΰν μη κωλύειν τους νεκρούς θάπτειν ούδαμη γεγραπται· πως γάρ αν ύπηκουον οι κρατούντες τοΐς των ηττω-μενων επιτάγμασιν; άλλ' έθος εστι το ποιούν της φιλανθρωπίας ταύτης τούς κατοιχομενους τυγ-χάνειν. ομοίως το των κηρύκων άπεχεσθαι και μόνοις τούτοις πολλην ασφάλειαν είναι βαδίζουσιν. των μεν οΰν νόμον παραβαινόντων ούδείς αν επιδείξειεν ούδενα, οΐμαι, φανερώς ύπο των θεών κεκολασμενον Αακεδαιμόνιοι δ’ επει παρεβησαν το κηρύκων έθος, τούς παρά βασιλεως ελθόντας άνελόντες, εκολάσθησαν υπ' αυτού τού δαιμόνιου. 1
1 Herodotus tells the tale (Τ. 133-137). When the heralds came demanding earth and water as tokens of submission to Persia, the Spartans cast them intu a well, telling them to pret their earth and water there. For a long time afterwards Sparta could not obtain favourable omens, until finally two
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kings are above the laws and do many things in violation of them, even they follow the customs.
Again, of the written laws, not one is in force in time of war, but the customs are observed by all, even if men proceed to the extremity of hatred. For example, the provision that no one shall prevent the burial of the dead has nowhere been put in writing, for how could the victors obey the injunctions of the vanquished ? Nay, it is custom which brings it to pass that the departed are granted that act of humanity. It is the same with the provision that no one shall lay hands on heralds, and that they alone enjoy complete security on their missions. Finally, from among those who transgress law, 1 believe that not one could be shown to have been punished openly by the gods ; yet the Spartans, when they had transgressed the custom regarding heralds, having slain the heralds who came from the Great King, were punished by the divine power itself.'
nobles volunteered to offer themselves to the Great Kinjr in expiation of the crime against the sanctity of heralds. The king magnanimously spared their lives.
VOL. ν
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DISCOURSE : ON ENVY
In- enumerating the eight}' items which he found in his copy of Dio, Photius lists next in orclrr after Or. 7(5 two speeches entitled περί φθόνου. Some support is given l’hotius in that connexion by our manuscripts, for LT> plact at the beginning of the document before us the heading 7Tcpl φθόνου α. and, to introduce § 15, a second heading, rrepi φθόνου β, while PI I have preserved for ns only §§ 1-14. These facts account for the double number attached to the present Discourse in editions of our author. How it came to lie viewed as two separate documents is difficult to understand, for both parts deal with the same theme, the second part follows naturally upon the first, and there is no perceptible break between them. To lit* sure, dialogue predominates in the first part, while in the second there is almost unbroken exposition, hut that is a phenomenon noticed in other specimens of Dio’s teaching.
Arnim assigns this Discourse to the period of Dio’s exile and regards it as a trustworthy and significant illustration of the way in which at that period he sometimes imparted instruction. The dialogue begins abruptly, the opening words revealing that the discussion is already under way. Almost, immediatrly Dio’s partner calls attention to the presence nf a large company of listeners, λνΐιο might, find a detailed discussion irksome. Dio counters by asking if they have not assembled for the express purpose of listening to “ wise words and about wise words,” and he proceeds to test the sincerity of their interest by continuing· the argument. Hut by tin- time we reach § ϊ) we. find that—possibly because he has taken to heart the warning about his audienci·- -lie begins to abandon dialectic and to launch forth into rather continuous exposition. One is reminded of the Borysthenitic
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Discourse (Or. 3<>), in which we are told that a large crowd h;is assembled to hear their visitor, and Dio, after a preliminary skirmish with the yotinji (. allistratus, directs, his further remarks! to his audience at Iarjre. The setting of our present Discourse cannot be determined with precision, but that it was delivered in some· large city may be inferred from § s. Furthermore·, the .size of tin· audience and the reference (§ 15) to a discussion which had taken place the day preceding suggest that Dio had hern in residence long enough to have attracted some attention.
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'8. ΠΕΡί ΦΘΟΝΟΥ1
δ. Α ρα διά ταΰτα καί τα τοιαΰτα ενομίσθη σοφάς εν τοΐς 'Έλλησιν 'Ησίοδος καί οι)8αμώς οι) ’άξιος εκείνης της δόξης, ως ούκ ανθρώπινη τέχνη τα ποιήματα ποιων τε και αδων, άλλα ταΐς λΐούσαις εντυχών και μαθητης αυτών εκείνων γενόμενος; όθεν2 εξ ανάγκης ο τι επηει αύτώ πάντα μουσικά τε και σοφά εφθεγγετο και ουδεν μάταιον, ών δηλον ότι καί τούτο το έπος εστιν.
Τό ποιον;
Δ. Και κεράμεος κέραμέ ϊ κοτεει και τεκτονι τέκτων.
Πολλά μεν και άλλα φανησεται των 'Ησίοδου πεποιημενα καλώς περί τε ανθρώπων και θεών σχεδόν τι καί περί μειζόνων πραγμάτων η όποια τα λεχθεντα νΰν άτάρ ουν και ταΰτα άπεφηνατο μάΧ αληθώς τε και εμπείρως της ανθρώπινης φύσε ως.
Α. Βουλει ουν επιμελέστερου σκοπώμεν αυτα;
Και πώς ημάς άνέξονται τοσοΰτος όχλος περί τοιούτων διαλεγομένους;
1 ττ ερι φθόνον ΜΗ, περί φθόνου α ΓΗ ; see Introduction.
2 όθεν Casaubon : ο ήν (ψ).
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Dio. Is it really for these and similar reasons that Hesiod came to be regarded as a wise man among the Greeks and by no means unworthy of that reputation, as beino- one who composed and chanted his poems, not by human art, but because lie had held converse with the Muses and had become a pupil of those very being's ?1 Whence it inevitably follows that whatever entered his mind he always expressed Avith both music and wisdom and in no instance without a purpose, ns is clearly illustrated by the verse I have in mind.
Interlocutor. What verse ?
Dio. Both potter at potter doth raye and joiner at joiner.1 2
Int. Many other verses of Hesiod’s will be seen to have been well expressed about both men and gods, and. I may almost add. about more important matters than the sort just mentioned ; yet here too. no doubt, he has expressed himself very truthfully as well as with experience of human nature.
Dio. Shall we. then, consider them more carefully ?
Int. Why, how will so large a gathering bear with us if we discuss such matters ?
1	Ilesiod tells of his encounter with the Muses in Theogony 22-34.
2	I lesiod, Π or £ .9 and Days 25.
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Δ. Τι δε; ου σοφά καί περί σοφών ηκουσιν ακουσόμενοι;
Φαΐεΐ' αν, ως μοι δοκοΰσιν.
α. ΆΑΑά μη τον 'Ησίοδον φαΰλον ηγούνται και ολίγου άξιον ;
Ούδαμώς.
Α. ’ΛΛΑά 7τ ερι φθόνου και ζηλοτυπίας και rives είσίν οι προς άλληλους ούτως εχοντες και επι τίσιν ου χρήσιμον αύτοΐς άκροάσθαι;
\\άντων μεν ούν χρησιμώτατον.
3	Δ. Ούκοΰν χρήσιμον1 ηδη και άποπειράσθαι των άνδρών. φερε δη, δι’ άλλο τί φησι τούτους 'Ησίοδος- είναι φθονερού ς και δνσκόλως άλληλοις εχειν η διότι ήττον αν2 εργάζοιτο' εκ του πράγματος έκαστος, ότου αν τύχη πράττων, πολλών όντων όμοιων;
Διά τί γάρ άλλο;
Α. II ότερον ούν κέραμέ ι μεν λυσιτελεΐ μηδενα άλλον είναι κεραμία εν τη αύτη πόλει τε και κώμη, μαγείρου δε τούτο ου λυσιτελές, όπως εζη α ύτώ άποδίδοσθαι οποί’ αν εχη τα κρε α τοΐς δεομενοις, αν και πάνυ λεπτόν ίερεϊον η πρεσβύ-τερον τύχη πριάμενος;
Δἡλον ότι και μαγειριό.
4	δ. Τί δε; βάφει την βαφικήν εργάζεσθαι τέχνην ον μόνω α ύτώ άμεινον η με θ' ετερων αντι-τεχνων, ΐνα όποιαοΰν άποδιδώται τα βάμματα ταΐς γυναιζίν; άγαπησουσι γάρ ώνούμεναι καν όλίγω βελτίω η όποια είώθασιν ανται βάπτειν εν τοΐς

χρήσιμον| χρη Arnim.
■1 : ίν Μ, omitted by UHPII.
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Dio. Why not ; have they not come to hear wise Avords and about wise words ?
hit. They would say so, it seems to me.
Dio. Eut they do not regard Hesiod as commonplace and of small account, do they ?
Int. By no means.
Dio. Well, is it not useful for them to hear about envy and jealousy, and who those are who are envious and jealous of one another, and for what reasons ?
Int. Of course, most useful of all.
Dio. Then it is useful also to test the patience of the gentlemen without delay. Well now, does Hesiod have any other reason for saying that these men of his are envious and ill-disposed toward one another than because each would make less profit from his occupation, whatever that occupation may be, if there were many of a similar occupation r
Int. Why. what other reason could it be ?
Dio. Then, if it is profitable for ;i potter that there should be no other potter in the same city or village, is this not profitable for a butcher, to the end that he may have the opportunity to sell whatever kind of meat he has to those who need it, even if by chance lie has bought a very lean or oldish carcass ?
Int. Evidently it is profitable for a butcher too.
Dio. Well then, is it not preferable for a dyer to ply his trade as dyer all by himself rather than in competition with other craftsmen, so that lie may he able to sell his dyes, of whatever quality they may be, to the women ? For they will then be satisfied to buy dyes even slightly better than the kind they are themselves accustomed to use for dyeing on their 3
3 After έργάζοπο Geel deletes τής αύτυΰ τέχνης (τό τής αυτόν τέχνης UH, την αυτόν τέχνην Ρ H).
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άγροϊς ως ετυχε, κ αι ου ζητήσουσι δευσοποιά καί άλουργή.
Πως γάρ ζητήσουσι;1
Δ. Φερε, πορνοβοσκία δε ου κερδαλεώτερόν τε και άμεινον προς την εμπολήν μόνον εχειν τούτο το1 2 3 ονειδος και μόνον αύτόν άκουειν κακώς ή συν ετεροις, ομοίως μεν εν πόλει τρεφοντα καί άσκοϋν-τα τοιοΰτον θρέμμα, ομοίως δε εις Πυλαιαν καί τάς άλλας πανηγυρεις πορευόμενον καί περιάγοντα;
Και πάνυ μοι δοκεΐ πορνοβοσκός εϋξασθαι αν άνδρών ομοτέχνων πολλήν ερημιάν.
5	Δ. *Αρ* οΰν καί περί πάντων απλώς ούτως ύπ-ελάμβανε τών τάς αύτάς εργασίας εργαζόμενων, ως βλαβερούς όντας άλλήλοις καί εμποδών προς τον βίον;
Ilepi πάντων, ιός το ε'ικός.
δ. Άλλ’ ούκ επρεπεν, οίμαι, καθ' έκαστον επ-εζιεναι. καί γάρ επ' όίλλοις έθος εστίν αύτώ περί ολου του πράγματος φράζειν εφ' ενός ή δυοΐν οΐον όταν φή μηδ' αν βουν άπολεσθαι τινι άνευ τής τοΰ γείτονος πονηριάς, ου δήπου φησιν ότι βοΰν μεν άπολεσαι αν γείτων πονηρός ή άλλοις3 συγγνοίη, πρόβατον δε ούκ αν ύφελοιτο,4 εάν δυνηται λαθεΐν, ούδε αιγα τών καλών τών πολύ άμελγομενων καί διδνμοτοκουσών αλλά δήλον ότι ως προς συνιεντας λεγει τούς εντυγχάνοντας τοις
1 ζητήσουσι. RHskc : ίητονσι.
2 το added by editio princeps.
3 άλλου Selden : άλλως.	1 ύφελοιτο Reiske : άπόλοιτο.
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farms, dyes picked up at random, and they will not demand fast colours and royal purples.
hit. Of course they will not.
Dio. Well, how about a brothel-keeper ? Is it not more profitable and better with a view to his earnings that he alone should have this reproach and alone be called vile names rather than in company with others, alike whether supporting and training that kind of cattle in the city or taking to the road and dragging his stock about to the congress at Thermopylae 1 and to the other great festive gatherings as well ?
hit. Indeed I am quite sure that the brothel-keeper would pray that fellow artists might be very scarce.
Dio. Then, was it about all, that is, all who are engaged in the same line of business, that lie was making an assumption in terms so sweeping, believing that all are detrimental to one another and a hindrance in the gaining of their living ?
hit. Yes. he meant all, most likely.
Dio. Aye, it was not like him. I suppose, to take them up one by one. For certainly in other matters it is hi.s custom to treat of the whole topic by means of one or two examples. For instance, when he says that a man would not even lose an ox except for the depravity of his neighbour,2 he surely does not mean that, while a bad neighbour would destroy an ox or condone the crime in others, he would not steal a sheep, provided he could escape detection, or one of the fine goats which yield abundant milk «and hear twins : nay, manifestly he speaks to those who read
1 Thermopylae was the meeting place of the Delphic Amphictyony.	2 Works and Days 34S.
vol. ν	κ 2
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6	ποιήμασιν. ούκοΰν περ'ι πάντων αυτοί' ενί λόγω φώμεν iv βραχεί λέγειν ούτως των ομοτέχνων, ως ούτε φιλούντων αυτούς ούτε λυσιτελ ουντων άλλήλοις ;
ΙΙάνυ μεν οΰν.
Δ. Φόρε δη προς θεών, η ναυτική τέχνη εστίν, η ήττάν1 τι της κεραμευτικής η της μαγειρικής τυγχάνοι αν τονδε του ονόματος;
Oύχ ήττον 'ίσως.
Α. ~Λ[ό ' οΰν εν ι >ηι μεγάλη πολλά ιστία όχου ση και φόρτον πολΰν και ανθρώπων επιβατών όμιλόν εις ναύτης καλώς πράττοι αν, και συμφέροι αύτώ μηδ εν α άλλον εν τη νηι πλεΐν μήτε μάλλον αύτοΰ μήτε ελαττον επιστάμενον τα ναυτικά, αν δε πολλοί ώσιν, ασύμφοροι άλληλοις εσονται και προς βλάβης, καί διά τοΰτο εν νηι μι σοΰσιν άλλή-λους οι πλείονες ναΰται;
7	Τοΰτο μεν έτερον το τών ναυτών, αλλά κυβερνήτης γε, οΐμαι, κυβερνήτην ούκ αν ήδοιτο3 όρων συμπλέοντα αύτώ.
Α. Μότερον όταν χειμών ισχυρός ή και μη κατισχύη τοϊν πηδαλίοιν εκατέρον διά γήρας ή διά βίαν τής θαλάττης, ουδέ τότε φιλει κυβερνήτην άλλον ούδ’ εύχεται φανεΐσθαι τον διαδεξόμενον, ούδ’ όταν κατακοιμηθήναι δέηται, πολλάς εφεξής άγρυπνων νύκτας και ημέρας, αλλά καί τότε ομοίως μισεί και ζημίαν αυτόν νενόμικεν ει κυβερνήτης εν τη νηι έτερος εστιν;
1 η ήττάν Arnim : άλλ’ ήττάν LT5M, ήττάν ΡΗ.
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his poems as to intelligent persons. Are we, then, putting it concisely, to say that the poet, speaking thus briefly, refers to all who belong to the same craft as not loving one another and not benefiting one another ?
Int. Most assuredly.
Dio. Well now, in Heaven’s name, is seafaring a craft, or would it receive that label in any degree less than the craft of the potter or of the butcher ?
hit. Not less, I suppose.
Dio. Then in a large ship with many sails and a large cargo and a crowd of passengers would a single sailor be successful, and would it. be to his advantage to have no other sailor on board, be his knowledge of nautical affairs either greater or less than his own ; and, on the other hand, if there are many of them, will they be detrimental to one another and harmful, and on that account on a ship do the majority of the sailors hate each other ?
hit. This matter of th<- sailors is a different story. Yet at any rate a pilot, 1 fancy, would not enjoy seeing another pilot sailing with him.
Dio. When there is a violent storm and the pilot cannot control each of his two rudders because of old age or the violence of the sea, even at such a time does he not like another pilot or pray that the one to relieve him may make his appearance ; or, again, when he needs to sloop, having· been without sleep for many nights and days together, even in such circumstances too does he feel the same hatred, and does he consider it his loss if a second pilot is on board ? 2 3
2G7
2 ἴσω<τ. Λ. TAp’ Pflugk : Γσωί γὰρ.
3 ήδοιτο Selden : ήγοιτο.
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Οό/ν αν ’ίσως τότε μισοΐ· πώς γαρ; ἀλλ’ ημείς ου περί ναυτιλίας ούδέ περί των εν θαλάττη λέγομεν.
8	Δ. Eier· σύκου ν ο γε ιατρός επί γης ίαται καί τέχνην ουδέ ν έλάττονα έχει των τεκτόνων.
Τί ούν δη τούτο;
Α. ^Αρά γε δοκεΐ σοι βουλεσθαι μόνος αν είναι την τέχνην έπιστάμενος εν πόλει τηλικαύτη τό μέγεθος, καί ταΰτα πολλέυν νοσούντων;
Τί δε κωλύει βούλεσθαι μόνον είναι; τοϊς μεν γαρ άλλοις ίσως χείρον ου δυναμένοις νφ* ενός ιατρεύεσθαι, τό δέ γε εκείνου τιμιώτερον ούτως, ουδέ γαρ είπεΐν εστιν ηλίκων αν καί ooojv μισθών τυγχάνοι μόνος εν τοσούτοις νοσοΰσιν ικανός έυν ίάσθαι.
Α. ΆΛΑ’ ου μαινόμενον ιατρόν λέγω σοι.
9	Τί δί; μαινομένου σοι δοκεΐ τό έπιθυμεΐν σφοδρά τιμάσθαι καί πολλά χρήματα λαμβάνειν;
Α. "Οταν γε αυτός υπό λήθαργου έχόμένος η φρενίτιδι περιπεσέον χαίρη, ότι ούδένα έχει1 τον ίασόμενον ουδέ τον δώσοντα μανδραγόραν πιεΐν η άλλο φόιρμακον υγιεινόν, ΐνα δη μόνος εχη τούς εν τη πόλει μισθούς τε καί τιμάς. ει δέ δη συν αύτέο καί τα παιδία νοσοΐ καί η γυνή καί οι φίλοι πόντε ς έπι σφαλώς, άρα καί τότε εύχοιτ αν μηθένα άλλον ιατρόν εύρεθήναι τον βοηθησοντα· 1 ίχει Reiske : ἔχοι.
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Int. Perhaps he would not hate him then ; how could he ? Still, we are not speaking of a sailor’s craft or of nautical affairs cither.
Dio. Very well. The physician, at any rate, practises his healing art on land and has a profession not inferior to that of the joiners.
Int. Well, what of that ?
Dio. Do you really suppose he would like to be the only one acquainted with his art in a city as large as this, particularly if many are ill ?
Ini. What is to prevent his wishing to be the only one ? For though for everybody else the situation may be worse, since they cannot all be treated by a single physician, still his work is prized more highly under these conditions. Νοχ· can one tell the amount and the number of the fees he might take in if he, single-handed in the midst of so many sick, were able to provide treatment.
Dio. But I am not speaking to you of a physician who is crazy.
hit. What ! Do you consider it the (mark of insanity in a man to wish to be very Highly prized and to amass great wealth ?
Dio. Yes, if when lie himself is a victim of lethargic fever or has an attack of inflammation of the brain he is delighted that he has no one to cure him and give him a potion of mandragora 1 to drink or some other healthful drug, his purpose being, forsooth, to be the only one to get the fees and honours in the city. But if, then, besides himself, his children also and his wife and his friends should be ill, all dangerously ill, would he even then pray that no other physician be found to come to his rescue ; and if
1 Mandragora was a recognized sedative.
2(>9
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εάν 8έ φαί’τ] τις, κατά τον '[Ισιοδοί’ κοτέειν μέλλει και εχθρόν ηγείσθαι τον αυτόν σωτηρα και των φιλτάτων;
10	Φέρε, εάν 8ε σνμβη πράγμα τοιοΰτον όποιον ποτε σννέτνχε περί τούς Αιγυπτίους ιατρούς· εκείνοι γάρ Ιώμενοι Ααρεΐον τον ΥΙέρσην—ώς ετνχεν αντώ πεσόντι από τον ίππον μεταχωρησας ό άστράγαλος—ούχ οιοί τε ησαν ίάσθαι κατά την αυτών τέχνην, άλλ’ εις αγρυπνίας τε και άλγηόόνας δείνα? ένέβαλον αυτόν, έλκοντες καί βίαζόμενοι το αρθρον. τούτους μεν our έκέλενσε φυλάττειν, όπως άποθάνοιεν στρεβλωθέντες. πυθόμενος δ’ εν τοίς αίχμαλώτοις είναι τινα 'ΎΑληΐ’α έπιχει-ροΰντα ίάσθαι, καλέσας αυτόν υπό αμηχανίας
11	ε κέλευα εν, ει τι έχοι, βοηθεΐν. ην 8έ άρα Αημο-κηόης1 ό Κροτωνιάτης, όσπερ έίριστος έ8όκει των τότε έν τοίς 'ΎΑλησιν ιατρών ος καί παραχρημα μεν καθυπνώσαι αυτόν έποίησεν, εΐτα καταπλάτ-τω ν καί καταιονών καί τα Αλα έπιμεληθείς ολίγων ημερών νγιη άπέόειξεν. κελενσαντος 8έ Ααρεΐον λαβεϊν ό τι βούλεται, τούς ιατρούς παρητήσατο άφείναι αυτόν. καί μέντοι άφείθησ αν, εκείνον 8εηθέντος. πότερον ονν τότε εφθόνονν τω Αημο-κη8ει~ καί εχθρόν ηγούντο, η φησι ν 'ΙΙσιοδος· επί τών κεραμέων η τεκτόνων, λνσιτελεΐν νομί-ζοντες α ντοίς ει μηόείς άλλος ιατρός έφάνη
1	Αημοκηόιμ Dindorf: δημοδόκης or δημόδοκος.
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one does make his appearance, is the physician likely, as Hesiod puts it, to rage and to regard as an enemy his own saviour and the saviour of tliove dearest to him r
Again, suppose there should occur some such thing as once befell the Egyptian physician^. You see, they tried to cure Darius the Persian—for in falling from his horse his ankle bone happened to slip out of place—and they were unable by means of their own art to correct the injury, but, instead, they brought upon him insomnia and awful pains by pulling the joint and trying to force it into place. So Darius gave orders to keep thcM· men in prison, intending that they should be tortured to death. But learning that among bis captives there was a certain Greek who endeavoured to heal people, summoning him in desperation he ordered him to help him if he could. Xow the man was Democedes of Croton, who was considered the ablest, of the Greek physicians of that day. And he did immediately cause him to fall asleep, and then by means of poultices and fomentations and so forth within a few days he made him sound and well. But when Darius bade him take as reward anything he pleased, he besought him to release the physicians. And. indeed, they were released, because Democedes had requested it.1 ΧθΛν I you whether in such circumstances they were jealous of Democedes and regarded him as an enemy, Hesiod says is true with the potters or the joiners, because they believed it to be to their advantage if no other physician turned up and cured 1 For a fuller narrative of this episode, see Herodohis 3. 125 and 129-132.
2 ΑημοκήΒΐί Dindorf: Αημοδόκω.
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βασιλέα laσάμενος, ή σφόδρα ήγάπων καί χάριν ήδεσαν;
Eίκός μεν ήν χάριν είδέναι.
12	Δ. Και μην θωρακοποιοί είσιν iv ταΐς πόλεσι καί κρανοποιοί και τειχοποιοί και δορυζόοι και έτεροι πλείους· ει ούν τούτοις λυσιτελε ΐ ένα έκαστον εν έκάστη των πόλεων είναι τής τέχνης δημιουργόν μάλλον ή τους ικανούς ήδέως εγωγ' αν πυθοίμην. δήλον γάρ ως πολεμίων επιόντων, και μήτε των τειχών έστηκότων μήτε ώπλισμένων απάντων, άναγκάζοιντ αν άνοπλοι καί ατείχιστοι
13	διακινδυνευειν. ώστε έιλούσης τής πόλεως ούκ αν ίσως οΰτοί γε άποθάνοιεν, Αηφθέντες δε καί δεΟέντες προίκα αν έργάζοιντο τοΐς πολεμίοις προς ανάγκην, άνθ’ ών πρότερον θρυπτόμενοι πολλής τιμής άπεδίδοντο τους τε θώρακας καί τα κράνη καί τα δόρατα, καί γνοΐεν αν ότι ούκ όρθώς ούδ' επ' άγαθω έφθόνει καί έμήνιε διά την τέχνην ούτε χαλκεύς χαλκεΐ ούτε τέκτονι τέκτων, ουδέ λωόν τε καί αμεινον ήν αύτω μόνον1 ή συν όλίγοις είναι τής τέχνης εργάτην/
14	ΆΑΛά δη τοΐς μεν άλλοις σχεδόν ούκ αει βέλτιον ο φησι3 βουλεσθαι αύτούς 'Ησίοδος, μόνοις δέ τοΐς κεραμεΰσι καί μαγείροις τε καί βαφεΰσι καί πορνοβοσκοΐς. ούκοΰν ή ζηλοτυπία καί 6 φθόνος καί τό μηδένα άλλον εθέλειν πράττειν τό αύτό έργον μαγειρικόν τε καί βαφικόν καί κεραμευτικόν καί έτι1 μάλλον πορνοβοσκοΐς προσήκον ήπερ
1	μόνοιή μόνοι I’fliliik.
2	Εργάτην Empirius : εργάταις.
3	βέλτιον, ο Φησι Arniiii, βέλτιο φησι {φησιι).
4	ἔτι deleted by Arnim.
ως φησι Seklen : βελτίους
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the king, or whether they felt a strong affection for Democedes and were grateful to him.
Int. It would be reasonable to suppose they were grateful.
Dio. Again, there are corselet-makers in the cities and helmet-makers and wall-builders and spear-polishers and many others : whether, therefore, it is to their advantage that only one in each city should be a worker at each craft rather than a considerable number is a matter I would gladly learn. For it is clear that, if enemies attack at a time when the Avails have not been completed and not all the citizens have been equipped with arms, then they would be forced to hazard all without arms and walls. Therefore, if the city were taken, though possibly these craftsmen might escape with their lives, still, taken captive and in chains, they would work for the foe without pay and at forced labour, all because previously they had lived pampered lives and sold their corselets and helmets and spears at an excessive price, and they would reeo^nizt* that it was not right nor for their own good for a craftsman to be jealous or angry because of his craft, whether it was blacksmith against blacksmith or joiner against joiner, and that it was not more profitable or better fur him to he the only worker at his craft than to have a few fellow workers.
Well then, for the others. I dare say, what, Hesiod says they desire* is not always preferable, but only for the potters and butchers and dyers and brothel-keepers. Then jealousy and envy and the desire that no one else shall ply the same trade, whether it be that of the butcher or the dyer or the potter, arc even still more suitable for the brothel-keepers
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ίατροΐς τε καί κυβερνηταις η άλλο τι σπουδαιότερον ποάττουσιν.
Eici'. <χΑΑ’ ει κυβερνηταις τε καί ιατροΐς καί οΐς νυν δη ελεγομεν ου βελτιον εν σπάνει των ομοτέχνων ζην, ηπου τοΐς γε φρονίμοις και σοφοΐς άνδράσι λίρόν τε και άμεινον όράσθαι μόνοι ς;
Ούδαμώς.1
Ι.! Δ. "Οτι προς τω μέγαλόφρων τε είναι και άλυπος 6 νοΰν εχων καί φιλάνθρωπος, καί την αρετήν επίστασθαι συμφερουσαν αντίο, την τε αύτοΰ καί την των πελας, καί μηδέποτε αν υπέρ τούτων μηδενα μηδε των φαυλότερων άλλον άλλω φθόνεΐν,2 α κοινά υπάρχει πόσιν αγαθά· προς τούτοις πόσιν ου δε των άλλων εφ’ οΐς ο τε φθόνος γίγνεται καί τό βασκαίνειν άλληλοις τούς πολλούς, ούτε θαυμάζει τό παράπαν ούδεν ούτε άξιον σπουδής νενόμικεν, οίον δη χθες περί πλούτον ελεγομεν.
10	ιόστε ουδ’ αν φθονησειεν ούδενί χρυσού η άργυρον η βοσκημάτων η οικίας η άλλον των τοιούτων, υπέρ ών ελεγομεν ώ? φησιν ετερος ποιητης, ούχ αυτού γνώμην άπο φαινόμενος, αλλά την των άνθρώπων εξηγούμενος δόξαν
οίσιν τ ευ ζωουσι καί άφνειοί καλεονται-
ως μόνον καλούμενων αυτών άφνειών, άλλ’ ούκ όντων κατ άληθειαν.
17 \<Λεν ούκοΰν χρημάτων μεν κρείττων ο γενναίος καί τέλειος άνηρ ημΐν δοκεΐ· περί δε δόξης τυχόν
1	What follows is found only in ΓΒΜ and is preceded by the heading ττ(ρ\ φθόνου β or περί φθόνον. See Introduction.
2	φθονΐΐν Wyttenbach : φροι^ΐν.
1 (Jihjssei) 17. 113.
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tlian for physicians and pilots or for those who art* engaged in any other more serious pursuit.
Very good. But if for pilots and physicians and those just mentioned it is not better to live where there is a shortage of their fellow craftsmen, can it be; that for men of prudence and wisdom it is bi tti-land more profitable to line! themselves without associates ?
Int. By no means.
Dio. Yes. because with the man of intelligence and benevolence, in addition to his being magnanimous and inoffensive, in addition to his knowing that virtue is beneficial to him. both his own virtue and that of his neighbours, and in addition to the unlikelihood that any one. even of the commoner sort, would ever be jealous one toward another regarding the^e things which are the common blessings of all mankind— in addition, I say. to all this, of the other tiling which are the occasion of envy and reciprocal ill-will among the masses, not only does he not admire a single one. but he doe^ not consider any to deserve serious regard, just as yesterday we were saving with reference to wealth. Consequently, neither would he envy any one gold or silver or eattle or house or any other thing such as λ\ ο were speaking of—as another poet says, not expressing his own private sentiment but expounding the opinion of mankind.
The things whereby men live at ease and gain The epithet of affluent,1
his idea being that they merely an· called affluent, but are not truly so.
Very well : then, we are agreed, the high-minded, perfect man is above material wealth : but in the
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ερίζοι αν1 καί φθονοΐ οΰς αν τιμορμενους μάλλον παρά τω πλήθει βλεπη καί μειζόνων επαίνων τυγχάνοντας; η ούκ αγνοεΐν φησομεν ως εστιν η άόξα ο παρά των πολλών έπαινος · εϊ 8e των πολλών, δηλον οτι τών ούκ είδότων;
Ούδαμώς τοΰτό γε είκός αυτόν άγνοεΐν.
18	Δ. Φε'ρε ούκοΰν2 δοκεϊ σοι αγαθός αύλητης ηδεσθαι επί τί] τέχνη και μέγα φρονεΐν ύπο άμουσων και άτεχνων επαινούμενος, καν ει περισταντες αυτόν παΐδες συφορβοι και ποιμένες θαυμάζοιεν και κροτοΐεν, επαίρεσθαι επ’ αύτώ τού τω καί του3 παντός α ξ ιον ηγεΐσθαι τον παρ’ εκείνων έπαινον; άλλα μην εδηλωσεν ό (άηβαΐος αύλητης ούτε1 τω θεάτρω πάνυ προσεχών τον νοΰν ον τε τοΐς κριταίς άπείροις ουσα’ αύλησεως, και ταΰτα περί άθλου καί νίκης άγωνιζόμενος· αλλ’ όμως ούδε μικρόν εκβήναι του ρυθμού του πρέποντος ετόλ-μησεν, αύτώ δε καί ταΐς Μουσαις αύλεΐν εφη.
19 τί ουν; οίει τον Όρφεα, τον της Μούσης υιόν, ει άληθης ο κατ αυτόν μύθος, μάλλον αν χαιρειν τών ορνίθων καταπετομενων προς αυτόν αδοντα καί τών θηρίων κηλουμενων υπό της φωνής καί παρεστηκότων πράως καί άθορύβως οπότε άρζαιτο μελωδεΐν, ετι δε τών δένδρων προσιοντων αμα τω καρπώ τε καί ανθεί, καί τών λίθων κινούμενων καί ξυνιόντων, ώστε μεγάλα έρματα άθροίζεσθαι λίθων πλησίον αυτού, μάλλον επί τούτοις γιγνο-μενοις όρώντα τερπεσθαι καί μεγαλαυχεΐσθαι,
1 ερίζοι αν Enipcriiis : εριζοίαν Μ, ερίζοι UB.
2 ούκοΰν] ούν Arnim.
3 τον lit'iske : τοΰτο Μ, τούτορ UB.
1 ούτε Crosby : ούΒε.
5	οντε Crosby : οὰδέ.
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matter of reputation would he perhaps quarrel with and envy those whom he sees more highly honoured by the crowd and winning greater plaudits ? Or shall we say that he is not unaware that fame is the praise bestowed by the masses ; but if the masses, evidently the unintelligent ?
Int. By no means is it likely that he is ignorant of that.
Dio. Well then, do you believe that a good flautist takes pleasure in his '-kill and is proud when praised by unmusical and unskilled persons, and that, if youthful swineherds and shepherd* crowding around him express their admiration and applaud him, he is elated over this thing itself and feels that praise from those persons is worth everything ? Why. the Theban flautist made it plain that he did not pay very much attention either to the audience in the theatre or to the judges, inexperienced in flute-playing as they >vere—and that, too, although he was contending for a prize and victory -but for all that, he did not venture to depart even slightly from the proper rhythm, but he said that he was piping for himself and the Muses. What then ! Do you suppose that Orpheus, the son of the Muse—if the tale about him is true—would rejoice more when the birds flew down to him as he sang and the wild beasts were entranced by his voice and stood by tamely and quietly every time he began to make melody, and when, moreover, the trees came toward him with their fruit and dowers, and when the stones moved and came together, so that great cairns of stones were collected near him—do you suppose, I say, that at the sight of these doings he was delighted and proud, believing that he had reached
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νομίζοντα τής μουσικής ήκαν επ' άκρον, ἡ είπε ρ ή μήτηρ αυτόν ή Καλλιόπη κιθαρίζοντα επήνεσε τε και είπε καταφήσασα άμα την κεφαλήν, ως ίκανώς εχοι μουσικής και σοφώτατος εΐη τα τής τέχνης; εγώ μεν γάρ οἶμαι μάλλον ύττό Φιλάμ-μωνος αυτόν εθελεκν επαινεθήναι περί μουσικήν ή ει τις ήν των τότε έμπειρος κιθαρωδίας ή ξυμ-πάντων απλώς των θηρίων τε και όρνεων άλλ’ ούδε των κύκνων επιβοώντων και συμφθεγγομενών1 φροντίσαι αν ούδε'ν, ότι ονκ εΐχον τέχνην ούδε επιστήμην περί τό μελωδεΐν.
ΓΧεν τί δε'; ύγιείας μάρτυρα καί επαινετήν βούλοιτ αν 6 νουν εχων άνήρ εν α λαβεΐν, όστις ιατρικός και περί σώματος θεραπείας έμπειρος, ή πολλάς μυριάδας ανθρώπων ούδε ν επαϊόντων, οι, αν2 outoj τύχη, πεπρημενον όρώντες αυτόν υπό ι ’όσου καί οίδοϋντα καί ύπουλοιμακαρίζοιεν ώς Άουλυδάμαντα τον Θετταλόν καί Γλαύκον τον Καρύστιον ηγούμενοι δια φέρειν εύεξία; αλλά εις μεν αύλησιν καί κιθαρωδίαν καί τό3 περιεΐναι παλαί-οντα ή πυκτεύοντα των άλλων απάντων4 6 των επι-σταμενων έπαινος ήδιατος τοΐς είδόσι καί πλείστης σπουδής άξιος· εις δε φρόνησιν καί δικαιοσύνην καί ξύμπασαν αρετήν ικανός εύφράναι τον νοΰν
1 σνμφθΐγγομίνων Seidell : σνμφθεψομίνων.
2 οι, αν Casuιιbon : οἶ αν Μ, ω αν U, ω αν Β.
3	τό added by Keiske.
4 After απάντων Morel deletes ούδαμώς.
1 Father of Timmyris and contemporary with Orpheus,
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the pinnacle of musical success, more than if his mother Calliope had praised his playing the cithara and had stroked his head and said that he was fairly competent in music and very skilful in the fine points of his art ?	1 fanev he would rather be praised by
Philammon 1 for musical skill or by any one then living who was acquainted with the art of singing to the cithara, than by absolutely all the beasts and birds together ; nav, even if the swans had uttered cries of praise and had accompanied him with their notes, he would not have given them a moment’s notiee, because they did not possess skill, or even knowledge, about the art of making melody.
Very good ; what then ? In the matter of health would the man of sound judgement desire to win the testimony and commendation of a single individual who is a skilled physician and conversant with care of the body. or. instead, that of countless thousands who have no understanding, who. as likely as not. on seeing him bloated with disease and swollen and ulcerous, would congratulate him as they would Pulv-damas the Thessalian and Glaucus the Carystian.-supposing him to be in prime condition ? Well, if as regards flute-playing and singing to the cithara and pre-eminence ns a wrestler or a boxer the praise of experts above all others is sweetest to the ears of connoisseurs and worth the most serious attention, as regards wisdom and justice and virtue as a whole
said to have won a prize for sing-ing at the Pythian Games ; of. I’ansanias 10. 7. 2.
2 Both wen· unusually tall and strong: and both had statues at Olympia, Pnlytlamas having- won in wrestling in 1-08 b.c. and Glaucus in boxing in ISO b.c. ; cf. Pausanias t>. 5 and 6. 10. 1. Greek athletes were commonly of heavy build.
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έχοΐ'τα καί άποπληρώσαι την διάνοιαν ό1 των ηλίθιων καί των επιτυχόντων;
Ονδαμώς .2
22	Δ. Και πότερον οίει τον ’έμπειρον της τεκτονικής τέχνης, ευθύ τι εργάσασθαι βουλόμενον, ένί ττροσαρμόσαντα κανόνι και μια στάθμη σταθμη-σάμενον ήδιον έχειν και ττεττοιθέναι περί της όρθότητος μάλλον η πολλοΐς τε και άνωμάλοις ξνλοις άπευθυνοντα και καταμετρούντο;
Φέρε προς λ,ιός, άρα άκηκοας ζωγράφου χαρίεντος έργον γραφήν τινα προθεντος εις τό φανερόν
23	'ίππον, θαυμαστήν τε και ακριβώς εχουσαν; φασι γάρ αυτόν κελενσαι παραφυλάττειν τον παιδα τούς όρώντας, ει φέγοιεν ή επαινοΐεν, καί μνημονεν-σαντα άπαγγεΐλαι προς αυτόν, των δε έκαστον άλλον άλλο τι λέγειν περί τής γραφής και αίτιάσθαι, τον μέν τινα, οΐμαι, την κεφαλήν, τον δε τα Ισχία, τον δε περί των σκελέαν, ως, ει τοιαΰτα έγεγόνει, πολύ κάλλιον αν είχεν. άκοάσαντα δε τον γραφέα του παιδός, εργασάμενον άλλην γραφήν κατά την των πολλών δόξαν καί επίνοιαν, κελενσαι θεΐναι παρά την πρότερον, είναι οΰν πολύ τό διαφέρον την μέν γέιρ ακριβέστατα έχειν, την δε αίσχιστα καί γελοιότατα καί πάσι μάλλον ή ΐππορ εοικέναι.
24	έλήλον οΰν ως ει σφόδρα προσδεήσεται τον παρόν
1 ό added by Rnske.
2 Ούέαμώς ;idck-d by Keiskr.
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is the praise of fools and nobodies sufficient to cheer the heart of the man of sense and to satisfy his intelligence ?
Int. By no means.
Dio. Again, do you think that he who is acquainted with the joiner’s art, when lie wants a piece of furniture to be made true and straight, after he has fitted his work together by applying one straight-edge and one gauge is happier and more confident of the accuracy of his work than if he had done the adjusting and the measuring with several different and uneven strips of wood ?
By Heaven, have you heard about the doings of an accomplished painter who had exhibited in public a painting of a horse, a wonderful work of art anti true to life ? They say. you remember, that he ordered his servant to observe those who looked at it, to see if they found fault λνίΐΐι it or praised it. and to remember what they said and report back to him. The story goes on to relate that every man of them had something different to say about the painting and criticized it, one, 1 imagine, finding fault with the head, another with the. haunches, another with the legs, to the effect that, if these parts had been done so and so, the work would be much better. And when the painter heard what his servant had to report, he made another painting, which conformed with the judgement and conception of the crowd, and he gave orders to place it beside the earlier one. Now the difference between the two was great ; for the one was quite true to life, while the other was extremely ugly and ludicrous and resembled anything at all rather than a horse.
Clearly, therefore, if a person is going· to be ex-
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των πολλών επαίνου, τής αύτοΰ1 γνώμης ηγούμενος κυριώτερον τον εκείνων φογον τε και επαίνου, ούτως εκαστα πράζει καί προθυμήσεται τοιοΰ-τον παρεχειν εαυτόν όποιον άζιοΰσιν οι πολλοί, καί δήλον ότι εσται ταχύ μάλα εοικώς αντ εκείνον του πρότερον 'ίππου, τον φανλως καί κατά, την του ενός είργασμενου τέχνην, τω θαυμαστώ και πολύτεχνα) δημιονργήματι, μηδε αυτούς εκείνους αρεσκοντι τους δημιουργονς, υπό τής απάντων επίνοιας καί δημιουργίας συγκειμενω.
Καθάπερ ό μύθος φησι την Ώανδώραν ούχ ύφ’ ενός row θεών πεπλασμενην, αλλά κοινή υπ ο πάντων, άλλο άλλου δωρουμενου καί προστιθεντος, ούδαμώς σοφόν ουδ’ επ' άγαθώ τό πλάσμα γενο-μενον, παντοδαπόν δε καί ποικίλου τοΐς λαβοΰσιν άποβήναι κακόν, όπου δε θεών όχλος καί δήμος κοινή δημιουργών καί εργαζόμενος ούχ οίος τε εγενετο καλώς τε καί άμεμπτως εργάσασθαι, τι αν φαίη τις τον υπό γε ανθρώπινης δόζης πλαττό-μενον καί δήμιουργονμενον βίον τε καί άνδρα; δήλον ου ν ως ει τις εφυ τω όντι φρόνιμος, ούδεν αν προσεχοι τω λόγω tow πολλών ούδε θεραπευοι τον παρ’ εκείνων έπαινον εξ άπαντος, ώστε2 ούδε μέγα ούδε τίμιου ούδε αγαθόν, ως έπος ειπεΐν,
1 αύτοΰ Dindorf : αύτοΰ.	3 ώστε] ος γε Emperius.
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ceedingly anxious to win the prnist* of the crowd as well, believing that its praise or censure has more weight than his ojvn judgement, his every act and wish will be aimed to show himself the sort of person that the crowd expects. And manifestly ho will presently be very like, not that first hor.se, which was executed with sincerity and in harmony with one man’s conception of his art. but like that amazing product of multiple workmanship, not pleasing even to those men themselves, its creators, having been put together by the conception and workmanship of all the world !
Just so the myth says of Pandora, that she was fashioned, not by a single one among the gods, but jointly by them all. one contributing one gift and adding it to the whole, another another, the form thus fashioned proving to be by no means wise or destined for a good end either, hut, as it turned out, a heterogeneous and complicated plague to those who <i;ot her.1 But when a multitude of godl yes, a democratic rabble, jointly creating and labouring at their task, proved unable by all their labour to turn out an excellent and faultless work, what would one say of that which is fashioned and ereated by human opinion, be it a way of life or a man ? Kvidentlv. then, if one is by natui-e really prudent, he would pay no heed at all to the talk of the masses, nor would he court their praise by any and every means, and consequently he will never regard this praise as
1 The famous story of Pandora occurs first in Hesiod, Theogony /570-<i(H and 11 'orks and Days 54-89. She proved a plague first of all to Kpinn-thens and then, through him, to mankind in general.
1 ουδέ] ovSer Ga.sda.
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τούτο1 ττότε ήγήσεται. μή νομίζων δέ αγαθόν βασκαίνειν επ' αύτέρ τοΐς έχουσιν αδύνατος.2
26	Οϋκουν τοιοΰτος ήμΐν 6 γενναίος καί σώφρων καί κεκολασμένος άνήρ, πλούτους τε καί έπαινον ς καί στεφάνους Όλυμπικούς τε καί Πνθικούς καί γράμματα εν στήλαις καί μαρτυρίας εγγράφους δήμων καί βασιλέων διώκων, όπως αν ή περίβλεπτος καί φανερός, άλλ’ εύσταλής τε καί άτυφος ως ο ιόν τε χωρών διά τον βίου, ταπεινός και κεκολασμένος αντος ύφ’ αυτού3 καί τής αυτού4 διανοίας, ούθενδς ’έξωθεν κόσμου προσδεόμενος ουδέ επιθέτου τιμής ουδέ φαλάρων καί πτερών, ιυσπερ οι κακοί μισθοφόροι πτερά καί λόφους άναλαβόντες καί Τοργόνας επί τών ασπίδων και τοΐς δορατίοις φοφούντες έπειτα φεύγουσιν, ει μικρός καταλάβοι κίνδυνος.
27	Οίους πολλούς ιδ ει ν έστι τών οίομένων είναι μακαρίων, ξεναγούς τινας καί δημαγωγούς και σο-φιστάς, εν θεάτροις καί παρά τοΐς μαθηταΐς και κατά σκηνάς εντός στρατοπέδου μεγαλαυχούμενους, όταν τύχωσιν ύποπιόντες5 τής μεσημβρίας,
Τρώων άνθ’ εκατόν τε διηκοσίων τε έκαστος στήσεσθαι ·
τούς δέ αυτούς τούτους ενός ανθρώπου κατατρε-
1 τοντό] του τον Einperius.
2 αδύνατος EmporillS : αδύνατον, ύφ’ αντον Dindorf: υπ' αυτόν.
4 αυτόν Dindorf: αντον.
5 ύποπιόντες Empcrins : ύποπίνοντες.
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important or valuable or, if I may say so. good. But not regarding it as a good, he will be incapable of viewing with malice on that account those -who have it.
Accordingly, so high-minded, sane, and chastened a man as the one we have in mind is not the sort that chases after riches and praise and Olympic or Pythian crowns, nor after letters carved on tablets of stone and written testimonials of communities and kings, with a view to being universally admired and conspicuous; instead, he journeys through life without ostentation and free from arrogance, so far as possible, humble and chastened by himself and by his own conscience, having no need of any extraneous adornment or adventitious honour, nor of trappings and plumes, like your cowardly hireling soldiers, who affect plumes and crests and Gorgons on their shields, who rattle their little, lances and then take to their heels if some trifling danger overtakes them.
Persons of this description are to be seen in large numbers among the would-be great—condottieri of a sort, popular leaders, and sophists, in theatres or before their pupils or among the tents inside a camp, uttering loud boasts on occasions when they chance to be tipsy at mid-day,1
That each will lie a match for one, yes, two Full companies of Trojan men 2 ;
yet these same persons, if a single human being runs
1	It, was not thought respectable to begin drinking so early in the day.
2	Iliad S. 233-234. Agamemnon upbraids his forces for cowardice in the face of Hector. More of the passage might well have been quoted, for it deals with boasting- after immoderate eating and drinking.
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χοΐ’τος καί διώκοντος προτροπάδην φεύγοντας, ξύμπαντας ον φαινομένου? εκείνου γ'1 άξιους.
Άλλα μήν ονδ' α ϊ’2 ήδονάς τινας, σίτουν ή ποτών ή αφροδισίων, ἡ γυναικός κάλλος ή παιδος ώραί' τεθαυμακώς και τούτων επιθυμίαν και μεγάλα ήγούμεΐ’ος, εύδαιμονίζοι τους τυγχάνοντας αυτών, σατράπας και δυνάστας και νη Δία βάναυσους τινας και οίκότριβας πεπλουτηκότας, τούς μεν από της τ άχνης, τούς he τα τω ν δεσποτών ύφαιρου-μένους· αυτόν he οίκτείροι της απορίας τε /cat όρη μίας τούτων τών αγαθών3 και 7]γοΐτο ου τών ευτυχών διά δβ τούτο εκείνοις* φθονοί και επι-βουλενοι πάντα τρόπον και εύχοιτ αν άπολέσθαι αυτούς.
"Η καί συγχωρήσω μεν τον γevvaΐov αι Spa και μεγαλ άφρονα τό τών κανών τε και ίππων καί άλλων θηρίων πεπονθεναι πάθος, α ου δύναται κατέχειν ετέρων εμπιμπλαμενιαν τε καί όχευόντων, άλλα χαλεπαίνει καί αγανακτεί καί οργίζεται τοΐς άπολαύουσι καί έτοιμα επιπηδάν και δακνειν και κυρίττειν καί πάντα τρόπον άλλήλοις πόλεμε ΐν εστά περί τών ηδονών κάκεΐνον6 όντως εχειν φώ-μεν, ως όμολογούντα τούτων είναι τι σπονδαΐον καί τον λύαρδανάπαλον ηγούμενον ζηλωτόν, ος εφη διατελεσαι τον βίον ευωχούμενος τε καί ν βριζών μετά ευνούχων καί γυναικών, καί διά τούτο ζήλο-
1 ι κείνου γ' Tost, εκείνου Casa υ bon : εκείνους.
2 ίΐν added by Post.
3 αγαθών Geel : ανθρώπων.
1 εκείνοις ( asaubon : εκείνος.
5 έστι Keisko : ἔτι.	6 κάκεΐνον (asaubon : κάκείνο.
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at them and offers to give chase, will be seen to flee in utter rout, the pack ot'them not showing themselves a match for that lone man.
Xay more ; as for certain pleasures of food or drink or fornication, or as for woman’s brauty or the bloom of a boy, he would not, through having become infatuated with these tilings and lusting after them and counting them important, deem fortunate those who get them—satraps and princes and. forsooth, vulgarians and flunkies who have become wealthy, the former by the practice of their craft, the latter by filching their masters’ property—nor would he pity himself for his poverty and for his lack of these good things and look upon himself as not one of the fortunate class ; nor would lie on this aeeount envy the persons whom I have named, plot against them ia every way, and pray for their ruin.
Or shall we go so far as to acknowledge that our noble, onr magnanimous man is in no brtter case than dogs and horses and the other beasts, which cannot contain themselves when the other beasts are stuffing their bellies or copulating, but art; resentful and indignant and ennured against those which are enjoying themselves, and are ready to pounee upon and bite and butt and to wage all manner of warfare against each other for the enjoyment of these pleasures ; -.hall we say that he too is in that condition, as though admitting that any of these pleasures is of real importance, and that he regards Sardanapalus as one to be envied, who declared that lie spent his life in feasting and in playing the wanton with eunuchs and women.1 and shall we say that on
1	Strabo (lk 5. 1)) reports that such a statement was inscribed on a funeral monument of Sardanapalus.
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τυπεΐν αυτόν την των τράγων τε καί όνων ευδαιμονίαν ;
30 λΙἡ γάρ ουδέ ευσεβές τα τοιαΰτα περί του μέτριου καί πεπαιδευμένου διανοηθήναί ποτε άνδρός.
Α. Oνκοΰν ει μήτε διά δόξαν μήτε διά χρήματα μήτε δι’ ήδονάς βρώσεων ή πόσεων ή μίξεων αυτόν ή άλλον οΐεται μακάριον μηδέ δλως είναι τι των τοιουτων περιμάχητον ή τίμιον, ούκ αν διαφέροιτο περί αυτών ούδ' αν φθονήσειεν ούδενί εκείνων, ου μάλλον1 ή τής φάμμου τής επί τοΐς αιγιαλοΐς ή των κυμάτων του ψόφου τε και ήχου
31	τοΐς προς τή θαλάττη οίκοΰσιν ούδ’ ει τω χρυσών αυτόματον εκ του ουρανού τον κόλπον έμπλήσειεν, ώσπερ τή Δανάη δή ποτε λεγουσιν εν οίκήματι χαλκω φυλαττομενη χρυσών εξαίφνης άνωθεν εισρυήναι διά τό κάλλος αυτής, ουδέ ει χειμάρρους αύτω ποθεν επελθοι χρυσόν πολύν και άθρουν καταφέρων, ώσπερ ίλύν καθάπερ, οίμ αι, φασι Κροισω πρότερον τον Πακτωλόν’ διά μέσων άφικνουμενον λόάρδεων έτοιμα χρήματα κομίζειν, πλείω φόρον τε και δασμόν ή ξυμπασα Φρυγία και Λυδία και2 λίαίονές τε και Μυσοί καί ξυμπαντες οι νεμόμενοι την εντός 'Άλυος.
32	Ουδί γε τον λαβόντα παρά Κ ροίσου την δωρεάν εκείνην3 ’ΛΑκμέωνα εζήλωσεν ούτε Σόλω^ ούτε άλλος ούδείς των τότε σοφών άνδρών, ώ φασι τον Λυδόι^ επίτρεψα ι τούς θησαυρούς άνοίξαντα φέρειν
1 ου μάλλον added by Reiske.
2 και added by Emperius.	3 εκείνην Crosby : εκείνον.
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this account he envies the happiness of goats and asses ?
Int. Why, it would perhaps be even impious ever to entertain such thoughts concerning the temperate man of cultivation.
Dio. \Vell then, if neither fame nor wealth nor pleasures of eating or drinking or copulation lead him to regard himself or any one else as fortunate or to suppose that any such thing at all is worth fighting over or valuable, lie would not wrangle over them or begrudge any one those things any more than he would begrudge those who dwell near the sea either the sand upon the beaches or the roar and reverberation of the waves ; nay, not even if gold of its own accord were to fall from the sky and fill the fold of his garment, just as they say that once upon a time, when Danae was being closely guarded in a bronze chamber, gold suddenly rained down upon her from above, drawn by her beauty 1 ; nay, not even if a torrent were to come from somewhere, sweeping down to him a Hood of gold in a mass like mud, as, I believe, it is said that to Croesus in days of old the Pactolus, making its way through the midst of Sardis, brought ready wealth, a larger revenue and tribute than all Phrygia and Lydia, yes, and the Maeonians and Mysians and all who occupy the land this side the Halys River, brought him.1 2
Nay, not even the man who received from Croesus that famous gift did either Solon or any other of the wise men of that day envy, Alcmaeon, whom they say the Lydian allowed to open his treasuries and
1	Zeus visited Danae as a shower of gold and begot Perseus.
2	Cf. Or. 33. 23 and Herodotus 5. 101.
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αυτόν όπόσον βούλεται του χρυσού, καί τούτον1 είσελθόντα πάνυ άνδρείως εμφορήσασθαι της βασιλικής δωρεάς, χιτώνα τε ποδηρη καταζωσάμενον και τοι· κόλπον εμπλήσαντα γυναικείον καί βαθύν καί τα υποδήματα εξεπίτηδες μεγάλα καί κοίλα ύποδησάμενον, τέλος δε την κόμην διαπάσαντα καί τα γενεια τω φήγματι καί το στόμα εμπλησαντα καί τάς γνάθους εκατερας μόλις εξω βαδί-ζειν, ώσπερ αύλοΰντα την της Σ,εμελης ώδινα, γέλωτα καί θεάν Κροίσω παρεχοντα καί Αυδοΐς.
33	καί ην τότε ’Αλκμεων ούδεμιάς άξιος δραχμής, ως εΐχεν ιστάμενος.
Ούτε οΰν επί τούτοις, ως εφην, ζηλοτυπησειεν αν, ούτε ει τινα βλεποι θαυμαζόμενόν τε καί ύμνούμενον υπό ανθρώπων μυρίων η δισμυρίων, ει δε βούλει,2 κροτούμενον καί ταινιούμενον, κορω-νιώντα καί γαυριώντα, καθάπερ 'ίππον επί νίκη, παραπεμπόμεΐ'ον υπό πλειόνων η όπόσοι προ-πεμπουσι τούς νυμφίους· αυτός δε άδοξότερος μεν εΐη των πτωχό»’, ερημότερος δε των εν ταΐς όδοΐς ερριμμενων, μηδενός δε άξιουμενος παρά μηδενί λόγου, καθάπερ λίεγαρεας ποτε φασι, διά το μη δύνασθαι θεραπεύειν μηδε προς χάριν όμιλείν, άτε αυστηρός ών την φυσιν καί άληθείας φίλος, ούδεν
1 τούτοι· Crosby : τον.	2 βούλα Pflug'k : βούλεται.
1 Alcinaenn jxitvc his name to the aristocratic house to which lVrides belonged. This humorous tale of the origin of his great wealth is told with evident relish by Herodotus ((3. 125), whom Dio follows closely. Croesus was repaying Alcmaeon for his kindness to Lydian envoys who consulted the. oracle at Delphi.
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carry off on his ολνη person as much of the gold as he wished.1 And yet, so the story runs, he entered in and set, to work right manfully to load himself with the king’s bounty, girding about him a long, trailing tunic and filling its womanish, deep fold and the huge, capacious boots which he had put on for that express purpose and finally, after sprinkling the gold dust in his hair and beard and stuffing with it his cheeks and mouth, with difficulty he came walking out, the very image of a piper piping the birth-pangs of Semele,2 thereby presenting a ludicrous spectacle for Croesus and his Lydians. Moreover, at that moment Alemaeon was not worth a single drachma, standing there in that condition.
So, as I was saying, our man of prudence would not he moved to envy, either by these things or if he were to see a man admired and extolled by ten or twenty thousand human beings, or, if you please, applauded and bedecked with ribbons, arching his neck and prancing like a horse exulting in a victory, escorted by more people than the crowds which escort a bride and groom ; on the contrary, he might himself he more inglorious than the beggars, more destitute than the wretches who lie prostrate in the streets, held worthy of no consideration at all by anybody—just as the)' say was true of the Megarians once on a time 3—because of his inability to court favour or to be agreeable in converse, being austere by nature and a friend of truth, making no secret
2	The story of Semele, the Theban princess who died in giving birth to the god Dionysus, occurred often in Greek tragedy, but Dio’s piper may well have performed in a Semele pantomime.
3	Athenians spoke of the boorishness of Megarians, just as they did of Boeotians.
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άποκρυπτόμενος- ουδέ όντως πείσεται το των κεραμεών τε καί τεκτόνων καί άοιδών ουδέ1 καμφθήσεταί ποτε δι* ενδειαν η δι' ατιμίαν ονδε μεταβαλεΐ τον αυτού τρόπον, κόλαξ και γόης αντί γενναίου και άληθοΰς φανείς.
;Η Καίτοι τί ποτε βούλονται των μακαρίων τινες θεραπεύεσθαι προς ανθρώπων ελεύθερων είναι φασκόντων καί τούς καλούμενους φιλοσόφους επί θύραις αυτών2 όράσθαι ταπεινούς καί άτιμους, καί νη Αία3 καθάπερ ή Κίρκη εβονλετο την οΐκη-σιν αυτής φνλάττεσθαι υπό λεόντων δειλών καί κατεπτηχότων; οϋκουν ονδε εκείνοι λεοντες οντες εφύλαττον αυτήν, άλλα δύστηνοι άνθρωποι καί άνόητοι, διεφθαρμένοι διά τρυφήν καί αργίαν. 35 ούκοΰν όταν ίδη τις των φιλοσόφων τινα καλούμενων περί τάς αύλάς καί πρόθυρα σαίνοντα καί ταπεινόν εκείνων, άζιον άναμνησθηναι των λεόντων, κυσίν όμοιων πεινώσι καί δειλοΐς, ωρυόμενων οξύτατον, άτε υπό φαρμάκων διεφθαρμένων.
Άλλα δ?) εστιν ούκ οίδ’ όποιον τι η τοιαύτη επιθυμία. μυρίοι μεν γάρ είσιν οι εκόντες καί πάνυ προθύμως θεραπεύουσι τούς πλουσίους καί δυνατούς καί μεστά πάντα κολάκων εστί καί μετ' 3(3 εμπειρίας καί τέχνης αυτό πραττόντων. ώστε ούκ άπορία τοϋδε του χρήματος ζητουσι παρά των ευ* πεφυκότων, άλλ’ εστιν όμοιον τούτο ετερω επι-1 ονδε Arnim : ου.	2 αυτών Dindorf: αυτών.
3 και νη Δίο Emperius, και Reiske : και μή.
4	eu] ου Emperius.
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of his thoughts : still, not even so will he behave like the potters and joiners and bards.1 nor will he ever bo warped through want or dishonour οι· change his own character, becoming a toady and cheat instead of noble and truthful.
And yet why on earth do some of the prosperous wish to be courted by persons who claim to be free men, and why do they wish the so-called philosophers to be seen at their doors, humble and unhonoured, just as, so help me. Circe wished her dwelling to be guarded by lions that were timid and cringing ? -Nay, it was not even real lions that guarded her, but wretched, foolish human beings, who had been corrupted by luxury and idleness.1 * 3 Therefore, whenever any one behold? one of the so-called philosophers fawning about the courtyards and vestibules and grovelling, it is fitting to recall those lions of Circe’s, which resembled hungry, cowardly curs, howling most shrilly, .since they had been perverted by sorcery.4
Nay. to such a desire as I have mentioned I know not what name to give. For there are thousands who willingly, yes. very eagerly, cultivate the rich and influential, and all the world is full of flatterers, who ply that calling -with both experience and skill. Therefore it is not for lack of this line of goods that men seek to obtain it from persons of good breeding : rather this is like another enterprise of the very
1 Here for the first time Dio includes the bards, who are coupled by Hesiod with the potters, joiners, and beggars,
H'orA's and Days 26.	2 Cf. Odyssey 10. 21 -2-219.
3	An instance of the allegorical interpretation of Homer that was growing in popularity.
4	Odyssey 10. 212-21!*. Hoincr mentions also wolves, and he says nothing of the howling.
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χειρήματι των σφόδρα ακολάστων, οΐ γυναικών άφθονων ούσών δι* ϋβριν και παρανομίαν επιθυ-μοΰσιν εκ των άνδρών γυναίκας σφίσι γενεσθαι και λαβόντες παίδας εξετεμον. όθεν πολύ κάκιον καί δυστυχεστερον γάνας1 εγενετο, άσθενεστερον του γυναικείου καί θηλύτερον.
37	ΆΛΑ’ ο γε προς αλήθειαν ανδρείος καί μεγα-λόφρων ονκ αν ποτε πάθοι τοιοΰτον ούδεν ούδ’ αν πρόοιτο την ελευθερίαν την αύτοΰ καί την παρρησίαν τιμής τινος άτιμου χάριν η δυνάμεως η χρημάτων, ούδ' αν φθονοί τοίς μεταβαλλομενοις τε καί μεταμφιεννυμενοις επί τοιαυταις δωρεάΐς, άλλ ήγοίτ’ αν όμοιους2 τοίς μεταβάλλουσιν εξ άνθρώπων εις όφεις η3 άλλα θηρία· εκείνους μεν ου ζήλων ουδέ βασκαίνων αύτοίς της τρυφής, άλλα τουναντίον όλοφυρόμενος καί ελεών, όταν επί δώροις, ώσπερ οι παΐδες, άποκείρωνται, καί
38	ταΰτα τάς πολιάς· αυτός δε το καθ' αυτόν πειρά-σεται διαφυλάττειν εύσχημόνως καί βεβαίως, μηδέποτε λείπων την αύτοΰ4 τάξιν, άρετην δε καί σωφροσύνην τιμών άεί καί αύξων καί πάντας5 επί ταΰτα6 άγων, τα μεν πείθων καί παρακαλών, τα δε λοιδορούμενος καί όνειδίζων, ει τινα δύναιτο εξελεσθαι άφροσύνης καί φαύλων επιθυμιών καί άκρασίας καί τρυφής, ιδία έκαστον άπολαμβάνων καί άθρόους νουθετών, οσάκις αν καιρού τύχη τινός,
1	After γένος Arniiii deletes ευνούχων.
2	όμοιους Cusaubon : ομοίως.
3	εις όφεις η Knipmus : επ' όφεις η UB, εποφΟείση ΛΙ.
4 αύτοΰ EmperillS : αύτοΰ.
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dissolute, who, although there are women in abundance, through wantonness and lawlessness wish to have females produced for them from males, and so they take boys and emasculate them. And thus a far -worse and more unfortunate breed is created, weaker than the female and more effeminate.
But he who in very truth is manly and high-minded would never submit to any such things, nor would he sacrifice his own liberty and his freedom of speech for the sake of anv dishonourable payment of either power or riches, nor would he envy those who change their form and apparel for such rewards ; on the contrary, he -would think such persons to be comparable to those who change from human beings into snakes or other animals, not envying them, nor yet carping at them because of their wantonness, but rather bewailing· and pitying them when they, like the boys, with an eve to gifts have their hair cut off, and grey hair at that ! 1 But as for himself, the man of whom I speak will strive to preserve his individuality in seemly fashion and with steadfastness, never deserting his post of duty, but always honouring1 and promoting virtue and sobriety and trying to lead all men thereto, partly by persuading and exhorting, partly by abusing and reproaching, in the hope that he may thereby rescue somebody from folly and from low desires and intemperance and soft living, taking them aside privately one by one and also admonishing them in groups every time he finds the opportunity,
1 Long hair was the outward and visible sign of the philosopher. 5
5	πάντα j A mini : πάντα. 0 ταΰτα] ταντην Iiriske.
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άλλον μειλιχίοις, άλλον στερεούς επεεσσι,
39	μίχρι Civ, οιμαι, διελθη τον βίον κηδόμενος1 ανθρώπων, ου βοών ουδέ Ιππων ουδέ καμηλών τε καί οικημάτων, υγιής μεν iv λόγοις υγιής δε εν εργοις, άβλαβης μεν συνοδοιπόρος ότω γενοιτο η σύμ-πλους, αγαθός δε σύμβολος2 θύουσι φανείς, ου στάσιν εγείρων ουδέ πλεονεξίαν ουδέ έριδας και φθόνους καί αισχρά κέρδη, σωφροσύνης δε υπομιμνήσκουν καί δικαιοσύνης καί ομόνοιαν αύξων, απληστίαν δε καί αναίδειαν καί μαλακίαν ε'ξε-λαύνων όσον δυνατόν, πολύ των σπονδοφόρων καί των κηρύκων των εν τοΐς πολεμοις εκεχειρίας κομιζόντων ίερώτερος.
40	Βούλεται μεν οΰν καί προθυμεΐται καθ' όσον οιός τε εστι βοηθεΐν άπασιν ήττάται δ' ετερων ενίοτε ανθρώπων καί επιτηδευμάτων καί ούδεν ή μικρόν ισχύει παντελώς. λοιπόν δε την αυτού διάνοιαν καθαίρει τω λόγω καί πέφαται παρεχειν άδούλευτον, πολύ μάλλον περί τής ελευθερίας μαχόμενος ήδοναΐς3 τε καί δόξαις καί άνθρώποις άπασι μετ' ολίγων των βουλομενών ή Λακεδαιμόνιοί ποτε τα στενά καταλαβόντες εμάχοντο προς άπαντας τούς εκ τής 'Ασίας, ολίγοι τον αριθμόν όντες, τρεις εφεξής νύκτας τε καί ημέρας, μέχρι κυκλωθεντες δι' ενός άνδρός προδοσίαν εν ταύτω
41	μενοντες κατεκόπησαν4* το δε σώμα ασκών και
1	κηΒό μένος Casaubon : ήΒόμενος.
2	αγαθός Be σύμβολος Emperius :	άβλαβης δὲ σύμβουλος,
αγαθός Be.
3	ήόοναΐς (ι cel : η οΒνναις.	^
4	After κατεκόπησαν Herllein deletes οι την Σπάρτην ενόμιζον ελεύθερον Βιαφυλάττειν ατείχιστοι’ ονσαν: who believed that they were preservin'/ Sparta in its freedom, umralled as it was,
2 90
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With gentle words at times, at others harsh,1
until, methinks, he shall have spent Ills life in caring for human beings, not cattle or horses or camels and houses, sound in words and sound in deeds, a safe travelling companion for any one to have on land or sea and a good omen for men to behold when offering sacrifice, not arousing strife or greed or contentions and jealousies and base desires for gain, but reminding men of sobriety and righteousness and promoting concord, but as for insatiate greed and shamelessness and moral weakness, expelling them as best he can—in short, a person far more sacred than the bearers of a truce or the heralds who in times of war come bringing· an armistice.
Therefore he wishes, yes. is eager, in so far as he can, to aid all men : though sometimes he is defeated by other men and other practices and has little or no power at all. Finally, he purges his own mind by the aid of reason and tries to render it exempt from slavery, fighting in defence of freedom a much more stubborn battle against lusts and opinions and all mankind, aided by the few who wish to help him. than once the Spartans fought when, having seized the pass, they gave battle to all the hordes from Asia, few though those Spartans were, for three nights and days in succession until, having been enveloped through one man’s treachery, they stood their ground and were hacked to pieces.1 2 More-
1	Iliad 12. 2C>7, spoken of the chicling administered by the two Ajaxes to their laggard fellow soldiers.
2	At Thermopylae the traitor Ephialtes led the Persians over a mountain trail to the rear of the Spartans. However, Leonidas and his little band refused to flee, but fought to the last.
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συνεθίζων κατά την έαυτον δύναμιν πονεΐν, ούκ έών θρύπτεσθαι λουτροΐς τε και άλείμμασι και μύροις, μέχρι αν γένηται μαλακώτερον και σαθρό-τερον, ώσπep κακόν σκεύος. ταΰτα δε ορώντες ένιοι δι’ εύηθειαν αυτόν έπιτηδεύειν καί άφροσύνην φασι, τό πλουτεϊν έάσαντα και τό τιμάσθαι και το διά παντός ηδεσθαι, και1 καταφρονοΰσι και
42 μαίνεσθαι νομίζουσι και άτιμάζουσιν.	6 δε ούκ οργίζεται προς αυτούς ούδ' έχει χαλεπώς, άΛΛ’ έστιν, οΐμαι, και πατρός εύνούστερος έκάστω και αδελφών καί φίλων και δη και τους πολίτας τούς αύτοΰ2 και φίλους και συγγενείς αίδούμενος μεν, ούκ άποκρυπτόμενος δε,3 τοσούτω μάλλον όσον τών άλλων οίκειοτέρους τε και αναγκαιότερους νενόμικεν, ως οιόν τε επιτείνας τούς λόγους και σφοδροτεραν την νουθεσίαν καί παρακελευσιν ποιούμενος αύτώ τε κάκείνοις.
43	Ούδέ γάρ ιατρός, ότω ανάγκη πάτερα η μητέρα η τούς εαυτού παΐδας ίάσθαι νοσοΰντ ας η καί αυτόν διά σπάνιν τε καί ερημιάν άλλων ιατρών, ει δέοι τέμνειν η καίειν, ότι φιλεΐ τα τέκνα καί τον πατέρα αίσχύνεται καί την μητέρα, διά τούτο άμβλυτέρω τω σιδηρω τέμοι αν καί χλιαρωτέρω τω πυρί καίοι, τουναντίον δέ ως οιόν τε ίσχύοντι
44	καί άκμαίω. τον γούν 'Ηρακλέα φασίν, επειδή ούκ έδύνατο ίάσασθαι τό σώμα υπό νόσου δεινής κατεχόμενον, τούς υιούς καλέσαι πρώτους κε-
1	και added by Jacobs.
2	αυτοΰ Dindorf: αύτοΰ.
3 After δέ deel adds νουθετεί.
1 libraries was in torment from the poisoned “ shirt of Nessus ” which his jealous wife had sent him in the hope ‘298
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over, he trains bis body, inuring it to labour with all his might, not allowing it to become enervated by baths and ointments and perfumes until it becomes too soft and as unsound as a bad vessel. But some who sec him say that he follows these practices out of foolishness and stupidity, having neglected the opportunity to be riel), to be honoured, and to live a life of continual pleasure, and they scorn him, think him insane, and esteem him lightly. Yet he is not enraged at them or vexed ; on the contrary, I believe he is kinder to each one than even a father or brothers or friends. And in fact, though he shows respect for his own fellow citizens and friends and kinsmen, still he does not hide his thoughts from them—all the more so because he believes them to be closer to him than all others through home ties and relationship—stressing his words as much as possible and increasing the vehemence of his admonition and exhortation for himself and them alike.
Take, for example, the physician ; if he should find it necessary to treat father or mother or his children when they are ill, or even himself through scarcity or lack of other physicians, in case he should need to employ surgery or cautery, lie would not, because lie loves his children and respects his father and his mother, for that reason cut with a duller knife or cauterize with milder fire, but, on the contrary, he would use the most potent and vigorous treatment possible. For example, they say of Heracles, that when he was unable to heal his body, which had become the victim of a dread malady,1 he called his sons first of all and ordered them to set
of recovering his love and loyalty ; cf. Or. 60 and Sophocles, Trachiniae 104-6-1057.
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λεύοντα ύποπρησαι λα μπροτάτω 7τυρί· τών όκνούντων και άποστρεφο μενών, Αοιδορειν αύτους ως μαλακούς τε και αναξίους αυτού1 και τη μητρι μάλλον εοικότας, λεγοντα, ως 6 ποιητης φησι,
ττ οι μεταστρεφεσθ\ ώ κακοί καί ανάξιοι της εμής σποράτ,
Αίτωλίδος αγάλματα μητρός;
Ουκοΰν αύτω2 πρώτω χρη καί τοΐς φιλτάτοις και εγγυτάτω μετά πλάστης παρρησίας τε και ελευθερίας προσφέρεσθαι, μηδέν άποκνοΰντα μηδε ύφιεμενον εν τ οΐς λόγοις. πολύ γάρ χείρον διεφθαρμένου σώματος και νοσοΰντος φυχη διεφθαρμένη, μά Αία, ούχ υπό φαρμάκων χριστών4 η ποτίον ουδέ υπό ιού τινος διεσθίοντος, άλλ’ ύπο τε άγνοιας και πονηριάς καί ύβρεως καί φθόνου δη καί λύπης και μυρίων επιθυμιών. τούτο τό νόσημα καί τό πάθος χαλεπώτερον εκείνου και πολύ μείζονος καί λαμπρότερου δεόμενον εμπρησμού- εφ' ήν ίασιν καί άπόλυσιν χρη παρακαλεΐν άπροφασίστως καί πατέρα καί υιόν καί ξυγγενη καί άλλότριον καί πολίτην καί ξένον.
1 αυτού Dindorf: αύτοΰ.	2 αύτω EniperiuS : αύτω.
3 After χείρον Heiske deletes και.
4 χριστών Casaubon : χρείατων or χρηστών.
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fire to him λλτΙΙι most brilliant flame ; but when they were reluctant and shrank from the ordeal, he abused them as weaklings and unworthy of him and more like their mother, saying, in the words of the poet, Whither away, ye craven? and disgrace To my engendering, ye likenesses Of her, your mother, whom Aetolia bore 11 Therefore toward oneself first of all. and also toward one’s nearest and dearest, one must behave Avith fullest frankness and Independence, showing no reluctance or yielding in one's words. For far worse than a corrupt and diseased body is a soul which is corrupt, not. I sMear, because of salves or potions or some consuming poison, but rather because of ignorance and depravity and insolence, ves, and jealousy and grief and unnumbered desires. This disease and ailment more grievous than that of Heracles and requires a far greater and more flaming cautery ; and to this healing and release one nimt summon without demur father or son, kinsman or outsider, citizen or alien.
1 Nandi, T.G.F., adespota 9!». The mother of Heracles' sons was Dolan eira, daughter of Orneus. king in Calydon, and sister of the famous Meleager.
3
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THE SEVENTY-NINTH DISCOURSE:
ON WEALTH
The title of this Discourse as preserved in Parisirms 2985 is 7rtpi πλούτον των tv Κιλικία, but the other manuscripts give merely π€ρι πλούτον. What is the explanation of the additional phrase contained in the Paris manuscript ? Cilicia is not named in the document before us, and a careful scrutiny of the speech fails to reveal any clear clue to the place of its delivery. One may reasonably infer from the choice of subject that Dio was addressing an audience in some wealthy city. His opening sentence might suggest Home as the .setting, but, were that the cast·, one may question whether he would have identified himself with his hearers as he dot's in § 5. The logical conclusion would seem to be that the scribe of the Paris manuscript has preserved for us a genuine tradition, based upon some memorandum left by the author, or else, possibly, upon the circumstances attending the discovery of the spet-ch by his t ditor.
Assuming: the accuracy of the title referred to, one would naturally think of Tarsus as the city in which Dio was speaking, for two of the speeches in our collection were certainly delivered in that city (33 and 31), and Dio calls Tarsus “ the greatest of all the cities of Cilicia and a metropolis from the outset ” (Or. 31·. 7).
The argument of our Discourse is, in brief, that wealth confers upon its owners no desirable distinction, possesses no real utility, is transitory in its nature, and leads to vulgar extravagance, in the course of which Celts. Indians, Iberians, Arabs, and Babylonians “ take tribute ’’ from the stupid and self-indulgent persons who covet thrir exotic products. That for which a city really merits commendation and congratulation is the excellence of its laws, the probity uf its citizens, and the moderation of its rulers.
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Φερε προς θεών, επί τινι μάλιστα θαύμαζαν και επί τω μέγα φρονεΐν καλ μα καρίζειν άζιον πάλιν άπασών μεγίστην και δυνατωτάτην; πότερον επί νόμων αρετή καί πολιτών επιείκεια καί σωφροσύνη τώ ν αρχόντων, η ταΰτα μεν μικρά καί ούδενός άξια καί ράδια τοΐς τυχοΰσιν, επί δε ανθρώπων πληθει καί αγοράς αφθονία καί τη πολυτελεία τών οικοδομημάτων δει μακαρίζειν αυτήν καί τοΐς Σύρων1 καί Βαβυλωνίων ύφάσμασι, καί ότι χρυσώ τάς οικίας ερεπτουσι, και μεστά πάντα άργυρον καί ήλεκτρου καί ελεφαντος, όποια "Ομηρος εΐρηκε τα Αλκινόου καί τα MereAaou βασίλεια ύπερβάλλων τό τε αληθές καί το δυνατόν σχεδόν, ούτως άπασαν2 ησκημενην την πάλιν καί νη Δια επί ταΐς γραφαΐς καί τοΐς άνδριάσιν, ών ου-δεν ώνησε τούς πρότερον έχοντας, άλλα παρ’ ών εκεΐνα εκομίσθη,3 τούτους ϊδοι τις αν δούλους καί ταπεινούς καί πενητας;
Ει γάρ ην όφελος τι χαλκού καλώ? κεκραμενου
1 Σιΰρων] Σ,ηρωί’ Hciskc,
2 Afh-r άπασαν Csisatilion adds πλάσας.
3 εκομίσθη Emperilis : εκοσμηθη.
1	For hi» description, sec Odyssey 7. Κ4-ί)7 and 4. 71-75 respectively. In Odyssey 1. 73 ήλεκτρου may mean a natural 301
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Come now, in Heaven’s name do tell me : on what account above all is it fitting to admire, yes, to feel proud of and to congratulate, a city which is the greatest and the most powerful of all ? Is it for excellence of laws, for probitji of citizens, and for moderation of its rulers ; or are these things trifles and worthless and easy to come by for ordinary people, and is it rather for multitude of inhabitants, lavishness of market-place, and sumptuousness of its edifices that one should congratulate it, for its Syrian and Babylonian fabrics, and because its citizens roof their houses with gold and the whole plaee teems with silver and amber and ivory, like the palaces of Alcinous and Menelaus which Ilomer has described 1 —overstepping the reality and the possibility too, one may venture to suggest —the city. I mean, having· been equipped throughout iti that fashion ? Would it be. in Heaven’s name, for its paintings and its statues, none of which had been of any service to their former owners : on the contrary, those from whom these tilings were obtained would be found to be slaves, of low estate, and poor ?
For example, if there were any utility in bronze
alloy of gold and silver rather than amber, which is its usual meaning and the one required in $ 4·.
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καί κρατήρων καί βωμών καί θνμία τηρίων π εριτταις είργασμενων, η Κ ορινθίων πόλις αν ευδαίμων ην και πολύν ωκεΐτο αν χρόνον, σω-ζουσα τους εαυτης οίκητορας καί πολίτας· ει δ’ αν λίθων εύχρόων καί ποικίλων, η1 Ύηίων η Κ α ρυστίων καί τινων Αιγυπτίων καί Φ ρυγών παρ’ οις εστι τα ορη ποικίλα· ακούω δ’ εγωγε των σορών2 τα? πάνυ παλαιάς της αυτής είναι πέτρας· ἀλλ’ όμως ούδενός είσι βελτίονς οι3δ’ ευτυχέστεροι των πάνυ ταπεινών3 τε καί αθλίων.
3	Ει δε' γε ωφελεί τό κεκτησθαι χρυσών ουδέ ν εκώλυεν Αιθίοπας τούς άνω μακαριωτάτους είναι δοκέΐν, οπού τό χρυσών άτιμότερον η παρ’ ημΐν ό μόλιβδος, καί φασιν αυτόθι τούς κακούργους εν παχείαις χρυσαις4 δεδεσθαι πεδαις, άλλ* ούδεν ηττόν είσι δεσμώται καί πονηροί καί άδικοι, τό δε μακαρίζειν τούς πλουσίους καί πολλά χρήματα έχοντας, τα δβ άλλα μηδέν διαφεροντας των πάνυ φαύλων, όμοιον οΐον5 ει τις τούς εκεί δεσμώτας ίδών προϊόντος εκ της ειρκτής εζήλου, καί πάντων εύδαιμονεστατον εκρινε τον εχοντα τάς μείζους πεδας.
4	Ει δε ελεφας θαυμαστόν κτήμα καί περιμαχητον,
1 ή Casanhon : η.	2 σορών Post: ορών.
3 ταπεινών Pflugk, ταλαίπωρων Emperius, φαύλων Selden : παλαιών.	4 χρνσαΐς added by Casanhon.
5	οἶον added by Emperius, ως Ca.sanbon.
1 Corinth for centuries led in art and commerce, but it was destroyed by Mummius in 146 b.c. Julius Caesar revived it 30G
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well blended and in mixing-bowls and altars and censers of cunning workmanship, the Corinthians’ city would have been prosperous and have long maintained its existence as a state, safeguarding its own settlers and citizens.1 And again, if there were utility in beautifully coloured and variegated marbles, the same statement could be made about the cities of Teos and Carvstus,2 as Avell as about certain Egyptian and Phrygian cities in whose vicinity the mountains are of variegated stone—in fact, I hear that among their sarcophagi the very ancient ones are of this same rock—vet. for all that, they are no better or more fortunate than any of the very lowly and pitiful cities.
Furthermore, if it were advantageous to possess gold, there was nothing to prevent the Ethiopians of the interior from being deemed most fortunate, for in their land gold is less highly prized than lead is with us, and it is said that in that region the criminals have Ικπ·η bound with heavy fetters of gold,3 yet they are none the less prisoners and depraved and evildoers. But to congratulate the wealthy and men of great riches, when in all other respects they are no better than very ordinary folk, is as if, on seeing the prisoners of Ethiopia emerge from their prison, one were to envy them and judge the most fortunate of all to be the one with the heaviest fetters.
Again, if ivory is a marvellous possession and worth
as a Roman colony more than a century prior to our Discourse and it was again rich and populous.
2	Teos was midway between Smyrna and Ephesus, Cary-stus was in Euboea. We hear little of Tean marble, but Roman writers often speak of the green marble of Carystus, which was very popular.	3 Cf. Herodotus 3. 53.
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Ίΐ'δοι πολύ πάντων όλβιώτατοι καί άριστοι, παρ’ οίς ερριπται τα των ελεφάντων οστά και ούδεις πρόσεισιν, ώσπερ ενθάδε τα των βοών τε καί όνων και πολλαχοΰ φασιν εν τοΐς τοίχοις ενοικο-δομεΐσθαι τα κρανία των ελεφάντων αύτοΐς οδοΰ-σιν. τί δε χρή περί Κελτών λέγειν, οπού φασι ποταμόν τινα καταφερειν τό ήλεκτρον καί πολύ πανταχον κεΐσθαι παρά ταΐς δχθαις εκβεβρασμε-νον, ώσπερ αι φήφοι παρ’ ήμΐν επί των αίγιαλών; καί πρότερον μεν οι παΐδες παίζοντες διερρίπτουν1 · νυν δε κάκεΐνοι σνλλεγουσι καί φυλάττουσιν αύτο, παρ’ ημών μεμαθηκότες οτι είσίν εύδαίμονές.
5	*Αρα ενθυμεΐσθε οτι πάντες ουτοι, λέγω δε τους Κβλτους καί ’Ινδούς καί ’Ίβηρας2 καί ’Άραβας καί Βαβυλωνίους, φόρους παρ’ ημών λαμβάνονσιν, ου της χώρας ουδέ τών βοσκημάτων, αλλά της άνοιας της ημετερας; ον γάρ, αν μεν τοΐς οπλοις κρατησαντες τινες άναγκάσωσιν αύτοΐς άργνριον ύποτελεϊν τούς ηττη μένους, τούτο ονομάζεται φόρος, καί εστιν ανθρώπων ου σφόδρα ευτυχών ουδέ ανδρείων δασμόν ετεροις παρεχειν εάν δε τινες, μήτε επιστρατευσαμενου μηδενός μήτε άναγκάσαντος, δι εύήθειαν δε καί τρυφήν, δ περί πλείστου ποιούνται απάντων, άργνριον πεμπωσιν εκόντες, διά μακράς μεν οδού πολλής δε θαλάττης,
1 παίζοντες διερρίπτουν Einpcriiis : επαιζον τὰ δέ ερρίπτουν.
2 ”Ιβηρας] Σήρας I nijx'rius.
1 Amber was found at Olbia, near the mouth of the Dnii pir, and also at Marseilles, at the mouth of the Rhone.
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fighting for, the Indians arc of all men most blest and pre-eminent by far, for in their land the bones of the elephants are tossed aside and no one troubles to go near them, just as in our land the bones of cattle and of asses are treated ; they even say that in many places the skulls of the elephants, tusks and all, are built into their house walls. But what should we say of the Celts, in whose country, according to report, a certain river carries the amber down with its waters and the amber is found in abundance everywhere by the river banks, cast ashore like the pebbles on the beaches in our country ?1 Indeed, in days gone by their children at play used to toss it about, though now they too collect and treasure it, having learned from us how fortunate they are.
Are you aware that all these peoples—the Celts, Indians, Iberians, Arabs,2 and Babylonians—exact tribute from us, not from our land or from our flocks and herds, but from our own fully ? For if, when by force of arms any people get the upper hand and compel the vanquished to pay them silver, this is called tribute, and it is a sign that people are not very fortunate or brave if they pav tribute to others, then is it not true that if, though no one has attacked or compelled them, but because of stupidity and self-indulgence. a certain people take that which they prize most highly, silver, and of their own volition send it over a long road and across a vast expanse
Dio may have the latter in mind, for his “ Celts ” may refer to the Celtiberians of that general region, both Celts and Iberians being listed in the next section.
2 The Iberians and Arabs have not been mentioned previously in this speech. Their inclusion here may betoken e.c-tempore delivery.
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τοις μηδε επιβηναι ραδίως δυναμενοις της ημετερας γης, ου τω1 ή αντί κάκιόν τε καί αίσχιον τό γιγνο-6 μενον; πλην ότι λίθους μάκρους και ασθενείς καί, νη Δια, θηρίων οστά διδόντες λαμβάνουσιν αργυρών καί χρυσίον, αντί χρηστών άχρηστα άντικαταλλαττόμενοι. μάλιστα δε θαυμάζω ττολ-λάκις εννοών1 2 οτ ι Μἡδοι μεν τα Σαυρών λαβόντες ηγάττων και εχαιρον, Π ερσαι δε τα Μἡδων, Μακεδόνες δε τα Περσών, καί τότε ωοντο ευτυχείς γεγονέναι και ττράττειν άμεινον, οτε είχον τα των αθλίων καί δυστνχουντων κτήματα.
Ύαΰτα δε ούκ άλλως εγωγε λήρων είττον, άλλ’ οτι των τοιούτων, υπέρ ών εχουσι την πάσαν σπουδήν και εφ' οΐς θανμάζουσιν οι πολλοί τούς κεκτημενους, ούδεν εστιν όφελος, άλλ’ ούδεμιάς άξια δραχμής τα σύμπαντα· ούδ’ αν γενοιντο άνθρωποί ποτε εύδαίμονες ανόητοι καί άφρονες, ούδ’ αν τον εν Σούσοις παράδεισον οίκησωσιν,3 ος ην, ως φασι, μετέωρος άπας.
1	ού τω Casauhon : οΰτω or οΰτως.
2	εννοών lieiske : ένἱων.
3	οίκησωσιν Dindorf, ενοικησωσιν Reiskc, άνοικοδομησωσιν Post : οίκοδομησοναιν or οίκοδομησωσιν.
1	Bits of amber. Theophrastus, he Lupklibus x?9, classifies amber as a λίθος.
2	By “ Syrian ” Dio is thought to have meant Assyrian ;
Herodotus (7. β"») .says Syrian was the Orei-k term, Assyrian the- barbarian. Cyaxams the Medc at the close of the seventh century took ])art in the sack of Nineveh.
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of sea to those who cannot easily even set foot upon our soil, such conduct is altogether more, cowardly and disgraceful ? Except for one thing·, that they do offer tiny, fragile pebbles1 and, forsooth, bones of wild beasts when they take our silver and gold, exchanging useless things for useful ! But I am often most astonished when 1 reflect that the Medes were well content, yes, delighted at having got the Syrian2 riches, and the Persians in turn at having got that of the Medes, and the Macedonians that of the Persians, and that they thought they had at last become Fortune’s darlings and were more prosperous at the moment when they had in their possession what once had belonged to those wretched and unfortunate peoples.
But these words I have spoken, not in a spirit of idle folly, but because such goods, on the possession of which they have set their hearts and for which most men admire those who have acquired them, are good for nothing, nay, arc not worth a single drachma when lumped together :	nor can
human beings ever become fortunate if ignorant and empty-headed, not even if they make the park at Susa their dwelling-place, a park which was. we are told, wholly up in the air.3
3	At Susa the Persian monarch had his chief palace, which, like the palace of Xerxes at Pcrsepolis, was built on lofty artificial terraces, in imitation of Rabylon. In speaking of “ the park at Susa ” Dio may have had in mind the “ hanging gardens ” of Babylon, which Diodorus himself calls a παράΒΐΐσος.
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ΟΝ FREEDOM
CoxniTioxs surrounding the Greek title of this Discourse are the opposite of those noted in connexion with that of the one preceding·, for in the present instance all manuscripts except Parisinus '29s.') add the phrase τών έν Κιλικία. What \vas said in the Introduction to Ur. 79 regarding the problem presented by that phrase is equally appropriate here, for once more we got no clue to the place of delivery.
The freedom which the speaker h;is chosen as his theme is the freedom which characterizes himself, the philosopher freedom to come and go as suits his fancy, freedom from tin· anxieties and inconveniencies that harass mankind at large, freedom from the temptations which assail .seekers after riches or fame or self-indulpenee. Such freedom belongs to him who leads the simple life, obedient to the ordinances of Zeus rather than to those of some imperfect, earthly lawgiver. This creed is abundantly fortified with illustrations drawn from Greek myth and history.
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' Υμείς μεν Ίσως θαυμάζετε καί παράδοξον ηγεισθε καί ούδαμώς σωφρονοϋντος ανδρος, όστις απάντων άποστάς περί α οι πολλοί σπουδαζουσι, καί τρόπον τινα εάσας κατά βουν φερεσθαι χρήματα τε καί δόξας καί ηδονάς, ούτε γεωργός ούτε ναύκληρος ούτε στρατιώτης ούτε στρατηγός περί-εισιν, ου σκυτοτόμος, ου τέκτων, ουκ ιατρός, ου ρητωρ, ουκ άλλο τι σόνηθες πράγμα ποιων,1 ούτωσί δε άτόπως ίων τε καί άπιών και παρ-ιστάμενος ένθα μηδέν αύτώ πράγμά εστιν, ἀλλ’ ως αν τύχη τε καί όρμηση· βουλευτηρια μεν και θέατρα καί συλλόγους άτιμάσας, εκκλησιάζων δβ μόνος αυτός· καί θεωρών ουκ όρχουμένους ουδέ αδοντας ουδέ πυκτεύοντας ουδέ παλαίοντας, αλλ’ ώνουμενους καί βαδίζοντας καί λαλοΰντας και μαχομενους, ποτε μεν τουτοις απασι προσεχών ευ μάλα καί τερπόμενος πολύ μάλλον η παΖδες εν άγώσι καί θεάτροις, ου προκαταλαμβάνων ούδε άγρυπνων ούδε θλιβόμενος, ποτε δε αύ2 μητ άκουων μηδενός μηθ’ όρων, άλλα μηδ’ είναι3 νομίζων αυτούς, εννοώ ν ο βούλεται καί πράττων άδεώς.
1 ποιων Empcrins : κοινοί’.	2 αν ( iifcjjbon : ὰν.
3 όλλὰ μηδ’ eirai ElliporillS :	άλλα μηδ’ (Ιδίναι Ι E, μη
δ’ (ihf'vai Μ.
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You perhaps are surprised and consider it past all belief and a mark of one who is by no means of sound judgement if a person abandons all that most ruen view with serious regard and. as one might say, permits riches and fame and pleasures to drift duwn-stream but goes about as neither farmer nor trader nor soldier nor general, nor as shoemaker or builder or physician or orator, nor as one engaged in any other customary occupation, but. on the other hand, comes and goes in this strange fashion and puts in an appearance in places where he lias no business at all but rather where chance and impulse may lead him. Council chambers and theatres and assemblies he has held in light esteem, and yet he conducts a popular assembly all by himself ; the spectacles which attract his gaze are not dancers or singers or boxers or wrestlers, but buyers and strollers and talkers and fighters ; sometimes all these receive his very strict attention, and lie derives from them much more enjoyment than do boys at athletic contests and theatrical performances, although he does not come ahead of time or keep awake all night to get a seat or get crushed by the crowd ; at other times, on the contrary, he neither hears nor sees any single one of them, but ignores their existence, thinking of anything that suits his fancy and acting without fear.
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3	’Eyio δε τούτο μεν λαμπρόν ηγούμαι και μακάριον, ει τις iv οίκεταις1 ελεύθερος είναι δυναται και εν νπηκόοις αυτόνομος· υπέρ ού1 2 πολλά μεν Αυδοί Φρυξί, πολλά δε Φρυγες Αυδοΐς επολεμησαν, πολλά δ’ "Ιωνἐς τε και Αωριεΐς και ξυμπαντα γένη, ανόητοι είδους3 αυτονομίας ερώντες. ούδεις δ’4 εγκεχείρηκεν τοΐς αντος αυτόν χρησθαι5 νόμοις, οι δε ξυμπαντες περί των Σόλωνος και Αράκοντος καί Νόμα καί Ζαλευκου νόμων ερίζουσιν, όπως τούτοις αλλά μη τούτοις επωνται, μηδενος αν μηδε εκείνων οΐα εχρην θεντος.6 Σόλωνα μέντοι καί αυτόν είρηκενα ι7 φασίν ως8 αν τω μη άρεσκοντα είσηγεΐτο 'Αθηναίοις, άλλ' οΐς αυτούς ύπελάμβανε χρησεσθ αι.
4	Αηλον ουν ότι πονηρούς εγραφε νόμους, εΐπερ τούς αρέσοντας πονηρόίς εγραφεν ἀλλ’ όμως και αντος τούτοις εχρητο πονηροΐς τε ουσι και ονκ άρεσκουσιν αντω. δηλον ουν ότι τούτων μεν ούδενί μετήν αυτονομίας, ούδε εσπουδαζον ονδε
1	οικέταις Casaubon : οικία is or οίκείαις.
2	After ου Emperius adds δέ.
:t ανόητοι €ἴδον?| άνοήτω δε ψευδούς Gasda, ανόνητον είδος Sonny, ὰλλὰ νοητοειδοΰς Post.
4	ερώντες. ούδεις δ’ Crosby, ου ερωτι Sonny : ερωτι ονδείί.
5	χρηοθαι Morel : χρασθαι.
° θεντος Emperius : τιθεντων.
7	είρηκενα ι Jacobs : ε’ιδεναι.
8	After ώς Jacobs deletes on.
1	Ι low ηιικΊι did Dio know of this warfare? Herodotus begins his account of I.ydia at tin- point whore all tlie country w« st of the Ilalys Kiver was subject to tin* Lydians.
2	The casual reference to Xnnia, l«*gendary king and la\v-
ffiver of Rome, su^csls (hat tin- audience either was well
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As for myself, however, I regard it as a splendid and blessed state of being, if in the midst of slaves one can be a free man and in the midst of subjects be independent. To attain this state many wars were waged by the Lydians against the Phrygians and by the Phrygians against thr Lydians.1 and many, too, by both Ionian* and Dorians and. in fact, by all peoples, fools that they were to be enamoured of a counterfeit of freedom ! Yet none of them has undertaken to use his own personal laws ; instead they all -wrangle over the laws of Solon and Draco and Xuma and Zaleueus,2 bent on following the one code but not the other, though, on the other hand, not even one of these law-givers had framed the sort of laws he should. Why, Solon himself, according to report, declared that lie was proposing for the Athenians, not what satisfied himself, but rather what he assumed they would accept.3
Evidently, therefore, he composed bad laws, if indeed he composed the laws which would satisfy bad men ; but, for all that, even Solon himself used these laws, bad as they were and nut satisfactory to himself. Clearly, then, not one of these la\v-givers had any claim to independence, nor did they exert themselves or wage war for the purpose of
educated or else contained persons with a Homan background. To be sure, at about this time Plutarch was composing his lift- of Xuma, but the name appears rarely in Greek writings. Zaleueus, early law-giver of Locri in Italy, had been discussed by Ephorus (4th century b.c.) in his Universal History.
3	The fragments of Solon's poems hearing upon his legislation testify to his pride in the achievement : however, Plutarch reports (Solon 15. 2) that, in defence of his laws, Solon once said that they were “ the best laws the Athenians would have accepted.”
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επολεμουν όπως ώσιν ελεύθεροι,· άλλα γάρ άφθονόν τε και πολλήν δουλείαν εντός των τειχών εγκαθείρ-ξαντες επειτα επάλξεσι και πύργοις και βελεσιν ήμύνοντο, όπως μη είσίοι εξωθεν παρ' αυτούς, ώσπερ ει τις νεώς διερρηγμένης κλύδωνος ένδον οντος φυλάττοιτο και πράγματα έχοι, μήποτε άνωθεν υπερβολή, καθάπερ ου ν φασι τούς Τρώας υπέρ της ΕλἐΓης πολιορκεΐσθαι καί άποθνησκειν ούκ ένδον ούσης άλλ' εν Αιγύπτιο, ταύτό πάθος οΰτοι πεπόνθασιν1 · υπέρ της ελευθερίας έμάχοντο καί ήγωνίων, ούκ ούσης παρ' αύτοΐς.
ΆΛΑ’ όμως εκείνοι τε ελεγον πάντα πάσχειν υπέρ τών νόμων, καί νυν φασιν εν τούτοις είναι την δίκην, όπόσ' αν2 αυτοί δυστυχείς όντες συγ-γράφωσιν η παρ' άλλων όμοιων3 παραλάβωσιν. νόμον δε τον άληθή καί κύριον καί φανερόν ούτε όρώσιν ούτε ηγεμόνα ποιούνται του βίου, τοι-γαροΰν ώσπερ εν μεσημβρία λάμπ οντος ήλιου δάδας ΐασι καί δαλούς άράμενοι, τό μεν θειον φώς εάσαντες,4 καπνώ δε επόμενοι καν μικρόν αΐθυγμα δεικνύντι πυράς. ό μεν συν τής φύσεως νόμος άφεΐται καί εκλέλοιπε* παρ' ύμϊν, ώ κακοδαίμονες· άξονας δε καί γραμματεία καί στήλας φυλάττετε καί άνωφελή στίγματα.
Και τοι' μεν του Αιός θεσμόν πάλαι παρεβητε,
1 πεπόνθασιν] πιπόνθΐσαν Arnim.
2 όττόσ' αν Pflujfk : όπότ’ αν or όπόταν.
3 όμοιων Morel : ομοίως.
4 όάσαντις Morel : όλάσαντις.
5 έκλέλοιττι Emperius : λέλοιπ·τ.
1	Stesiehorus is said to have invented this version of the ΙΙγΙιίι story, incorporating it in his famous palinode, four
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being free ; on the contrary, after they had gathered within the compass of their city walls slavery without bound or limit, thereupon with ramparts and towers and missiles they tried to proteet themselves against the chance that freedom might make its entry among them from without, just as if, when a ship’s seams have opened up and the hold is already taking water, one were to take measures of prevention and be concerned lest perchance the sea might sweep over from above. Accordingly, just as it is said that the Trojans for Helen’s sake endured siege and death, although she was not at Troy but in Egypt,1 just so has it been with these men—in behalf of their freedom they fought and struggled, when all the while they had no freedom.
Yet. not only did these men of old profess to be enduring all tilings in defence of the laws, but even now men say that justice resides in whatever laws they themselves, luckless creatures that they are, may frame or else inherit from others like themselves. But the law which is true and binding and plain to behold they neither see nor make a guide for their life. So at noon, as it were, beneath the blazing sun, they go about Anth torches and Hambeaux in their hands, ignoring the light of heaven but following smoke if it shows even a slight glint of fire. Thus, while the law of nature is abandoned and eclipsed with you, poor unfortunates that you are, tablets and statute books and slabs of stone with their fruitless symbols are treasured by you.
Again, while the ordinance of Zeus you transgressed
lines of which have been preserved by Plato (Phaedrus	a).
Herodotus tells the story in great detail (Α 112-119), and Euripides used that version for the framework of his Helen.
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τοι· 8έ τον όεΐνος ή τον του δέΐνος 6 ττ ω ς μηόεις παραβήσεται σκοπεΐσθε. καί την άράν ήν 'Αθηναίοι περί των Σ,όλωνος έθεντο νόμων τοι? επιχειροΰσι καταλυειν αγνοείτε κνριωτεραν ούσαν επί τοι ς εκείνου νόμοις- πάσα yap ανάγκη τον συγχέοντα1 τοι»2 θεσμόν άτι μοι’ ύπάρχειν3· πλήν παΐόας καί γόνος ούκ επεξεισιν, ως εκεί, των άμαρτανόντων, «λλ’ έκαστος αύτώ4 γίγνεται τής ατυχίας αίτιος, τον οΰν επιχειροΰντα τοΰτον άνασωζειν5 ως αν οΐός τε ή και τό γε καθ' αυτόν φυλάττειν ονόεποτε αν μή φρονεΐν φαίην εγωγε.
7	ΙΙολύ 8ε μάλλον υμάς θαυμάζω και ελεώ τής χαλεπής και παρανόμου δουλειάς- εν ή ζευξαντες αυτούς εχετε, ούχ ενϊ 8εσμω μόνον περιβαλόντεςc ού8έ 8υσίν, άλλα μνρίοις, ύφ’ ών άγχεσθε καί πιεζεσθε πολύ μάλλον των εν άλυσει τε και κλοιω και πέόαις ελκομενων. τοΐς μεν γάρ έστι και άφεθήναι και όιακόφασι φυγεΐν, ύμεΐς δε αεί μάλλον κρατυνεσθε τα 8εσμά καί πλείω και ισχυρότερα άπεργάζεσθε. και μή, οτι ούχ όράτε αυτά, φενόή και άπιστον ήγεΐσθε τόνόε τον λόγον σκοπείτε όέ 'Ομήρου του καθ' υμάς7 σοφωτάτου 7τοι' αττα 8εσμά τον ’Άρη φησι8 κατασχεΐν,
1	συγχέοντα Casjiubon : συνέγοντα.
2	τον with ΓΕ, τόνδΐ τον Einperius, τό παν Arnim ; τον
δέ Μ .
3	άτιμον ύπάρχειν Eniperins, αραιόν ύπάρχειν Arnim : άθηναΐον
ύπάρχειν.	4 αύτω Heiske : αυτών.
5	ὰνασὥξων ( asaulmn : αν σωζειν.
6	περιβαλόντες lMluak : περιβάλλοντες.
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long ago, the ordinance of this man or of that you make it your aim that no man shall transgress. Moreover, the curse which the Athenians established in connexion with Solon’s laws against all who should attempt to destroy them 1 you fail to see is more valid touching the laws of Zeus, for it is wholly inevitable that he who attempts to nullify the ordinance of Zeus shall be an outlaw—except that in this instance children and kinsmen of the guilty are not included in the punishment, as they were at Athens : instead, each is held accountable for his own misfortune. Whoever, therefore, tries to rescue this ordinance as best he can and to guard his own conduct I for mv part would never say is lacking in judgement.
But much more do I marvel at and pity you 2 for the grievous and unlawful slavery under whose yoke you have placed your necks, for you have thrown about you not merely one set of fetters or two but thousands, fetters by which you are throttled and oppressed much more than are those who drag themselves along in chains and halters and shackles. For they have the chance of release or of breaking their bonds and fleeing, but you are always strengthening your bonds and making them more numerous and stronger. Moreover, merely because you do not see your bonds, do not think that these words of mine are false and untrustworthy ; nay, consider Homer—-who in your estimation is wisest of all—and what kind of bonds he says made Ares captive,
1	Cf. Aristotle, Athen. Pol. 16. 10.
2	Dio here recalls his opening statement, that his hearers may be surprised at his conduct. 7
7 ΰμάς Emperius : ημάς.	8 φησι Morel: φασι.
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ώκύτατόν περ εόντα Θεών, οι ‘Όλυμπον εχουσιν, ηύτ άράχνια λεπτά, τά γ ου κε τις ουδέ ί'δοιτο.
8	Μη ούν οίεσθε τον μεν ’Άρη, θεόν όντα και ισχυρόν, ούτως υπό λεπτών τε και αοράτων πεδηθηναι δεσμών, αυτούς δε, πάντων θηρίων άσθενεστάτους όντας, μη αν ποτε άλώναι δεσμοΐς άφανεσιν, ἀλλ’ ει μη σίδηρου τε και ορειχάλκου ευ1 πεποιημενα εϊη. τοι μεν ούν σώματα υμών, οΐα δη στερεό καί τό πλέον γης γεμοντα,~ τοιουτων3 δειται1 τών κρατησόντων φυχη δε αόρατός που και λεπτή φύσει πώς ούκ5 αν δεσμών τοιουτων τυγχάνοι;6 ύμεΐς δε στερρούς και αδαμάντινους πεποίησθε πάση μηχανη πλεζάμενοι, καί τον Δαιδαλον7 αυτόν ύπερβεβλημενοι τη τέχνη τε και σπουδή προς τό παν υμών μέρος της φυχης κατα-δεδεσθαι και μηδέν ελεύθερον είναι μηδε αυτόνομον.
9	τί γόρ ην η Κνωσίων ειρκτή καί τό του Λαβυρίνθου σκολιόν προς την σκολιότητα καί τό δυσεύρετου της αφροσύνης; τί δ’ η Σικελική φρουρό τών Αττικών αίχμαλιότων, οΰς εις πέτραν τινα εν-εβαλον; τί δ* ό Λα κώνων Κλάδας καί τό παρά
1	ευ ddetffl bv Reiske.
2	YV$ γεμοντα with Μ, εκ γης γεγονότα Arnim :	οργής
γεμοντα U Ι>.
3	τοιουτων Emperius : τοσοότων.
4	δεΐται Geel : δει.
5	ούκ added by Geel.
6	After τυγχάνω Geel deletes κατά τον Ήφαιστον αυτόν.
7	Δαίδαλον] 'ΊΙψαιστον EmperiuS.
1 Α fusion of Odyssey 8. 331 and 8. r380.
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Although the fleetest of the gods who hold Olympus, bonds like filmy spider-webs,
Which no man e’en could sec.1
Then, think not that Ares, god that he was and mighty, was made captive by bonds so delicate and invisible withal, and yet that you yourselves, of all creatures the weakest, could never be made captive by means of bonds that are invisible but only by such as have been well made of steel and brass.2 Your bodies, to be sure, being solid and for the most part composed of earth.3 require bonds of that kind to master them ; but since soul is invisible and delicate by nature, why might it not get bonds of like description ? But you have made for yourselves stubborn, adamantine bonds, contriving· them by any and every means, surpassing even Daedalus himself in your craft and in your eagerness to insure that every particle of your soul shall have been fettered and none of it be free or independent. For what were the dungeon of the Cnossians and the crooked windings of the Labyrinth compared to the crookedness and the intricacy of folly ? What was the Sicilian prison of the Athenian captives, -who were cast into a sort of rocky pit ?4 What was the Ceadas of the Spartans,5 or the ash-filled room that the Persians
2	Literally, mountain-copper, mentioned as early as the Hesiodic Shield of Heracles (122), the greaves of the hero being of that material.
3	Possibly an allusion to the tradition that Prometheus formed the human race of clay : cf. Pausanias 10. 4. 4.
4	After the collapse of the Sicilian Expedition in 413 b.c.. the Athenian captives were thrown into the quarries of Syracuse ; cf. Thucydides 7. S6-S7.
5	Λ chasm or ravine into which great criminals were hurled ; cf. Thucydides 1. 134· and Pausanias 4. 18. 4.
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IIερσαις οίκημα μεστόν τέφρας, η νη Δία ει τινας1 κόρας χαλεποί πατερες, ως 6 των ποιητών λόγος,
χαλκόω ν περιβόλων εφρονρησαν είρκταΐς.
Oύδy εγώ2 νηφειν εν τοϊς λόγοις ετι μοι δοκώ των ανθρωπίνων συμφοριον μνησθείς επί πλέον ηζ της αισχρός καί δυσχερούς δονλείας ην δεδον-λωσθε πάντες· οθεν ον νημάτων εστι λεπτών4 ενπορησαντας εξελθεΐν βοήθεια κόρης άφρονος, ώσπερ εκείνον Θησέα φασίν εκ Κρητης σωθηναι, ει μη τι αυτής,5 οιμαι, της ’Αθήνας παρισταμενης 10 καί σωζονσης άμα. ει γα.ρ εθελοιμι πάσας ειπεΐν τας είρκτας καί τα δεσμό τών ανόητων* τε καί αθλίων ανθρώπων οΐς εγκλείσαντες αυτούς εχετε,Ί μη σφοδρά ύμΐν άπηνης τε καί φαύλος δόξω ποιητης, εν οικείοις τραγωδών πάθεσιν. ου γαρ μόνον, ως οι δόξαντες ύμΐν κακούργοι πιεζοΰνται,8 τράχηλον τε καί χειρών καί π οδών, άλλα γαστρός καί τών άλλων μερών έκαστου9 ιδίω δεσμώ τε καί ανάγκη κατειλημμένοι είσί10 ποικίλη τε καί
1	£ἴ τι να? Morel : οἴ τινας Μ, ει rives UK.
2	οδο’ εγώ ( η γΙ : ουδέ τω.
3	ή Capps : και.
4	ου νημάτων εστι λεπτών Oasiiubon :	νημάτων εστ'ιν ον
λεπτών.
5	el μη τι αυτής Dindorf, όλλ* ουδέ αυτής Arniin :	ει μή
τις αυτής.
6	ανόητων Emperius : θνητών.
7	έχετε) έχουσι Rciske.
8	πιεζοΰνται] πιέζονται Morel.
9	έκαστου Casaubon : έκαστον.
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had,1 or. by Zeus, what wi re the cruel fathers of certain maidens, who, as the poets tell us,
Immured them in prison cells of eneireling bronze ? 2
But, methinks, I too am no longer aeting sensibly in giving more ‘.pace in my remarks to the misfortunes of mankind than to the disgraceful, odious slavery in which you all have been enslavrd. a slavery from which men cannot escape by providing; themselves with line threads bv the aid of a foolish maiden, as the famous Theseus is said to have escaped in safety from Crete 3—at least. I fancy, not unless Athena herself were to lend her aid and join in the rescue. For if I should wish to name all the prisons and the bonds of witless, wretched human beings by means of which you have made yourselves prisoners, possibly you would think me an exceedingly disagreeable and sorry poet for composing· tragedies on your own misfortunes.4 For it is not merely with bonds such as confine those whom you consider criminals—bonds about neck and arms and legs—but with a speeial bond for the belly and for each of the other parts that they have been made eaptivc. and with a constraint which is both varied and complex :
1	Referred to by Ctesias (IS, ol, 52).
2	Attributed by λνΠηιηονΗζ to Euripides* Danae; but Sophocles also dealt with the same theme.
3	Ariadrn·, daughter of Minos, gave Theseus the thread by which lie made his escape after slaying the Minotaur.
4	Possibly a reminiscence of the affair of the tragic poet Phrynichus, whom the Athenians fint'd one thousand drachmas because by his Capture of Miletus he had revived their sorrow over the fate of their Ionian kinsmen : cf. Herodotus 6. 21.
καταλημμέΐ'ον. οι δ’ eial.
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πολύτροπα)1· καί μοι δοκεί τις αν ίδών τί}1 2 οφει τερφθηναι τε καί σφοδρά άγασθαι την επίνοιαν.
11	ΙΙρώτη μεν γάρ, οίμαι, προς έκαστον εστη3 4 5 δέσποινα χαλεπή μεν άλλως και δυσμενής και επίβουλος, ίδεΐν δε ιλαρά1 και μειδιώσα προς άπαντας
σαρδάνιον μάλα τοΐον
καιφερει6 7 δεσμά κατά την αυτής φυσιν ενανθη και μαλακά την πρώτην, οΐς~ είκός ἐστι κατα-δεΐσθαι βασιλείς η τυράννους και πάντας8 όσοι μακαρίοη’ παΐδες κεκληνται· τούτων δε χαλεπώ-τερον ούδεν ουδέ μάλλον εμφυεται και πιεζει.
12	μετά δε ταύτην ήλθε ν ετερα, κλοιόν τινα φερουσα χρυσοΰν η άργυροΰν. τούτον δε περιθεΐσα ελκει μεν ίδιωτας περί πάσαν γην και θάλασσαν, ελκει δε βασιλείς καθ' 'Ησίοδον, σύρει δε πόλεων στρατηγούς επί πυλας, ώστε ανοίγειν και προδιδόναι. φησι δ€ κηδεσθ αι9 τούτων ου ς αν άπολλυη, και ποιεΐν εύδαίμονας■ ώσπερ ’Αστυάγην ποτε Κΰρο? εν χρυσαΐς εδησε πεδαις, ως αν δηλον ότι παππού κηδόμενος.
13	Πολύ δ’ αν εργον είη διεζιεναι πάσας τάς ιδέας
1	ποικίλη τε και πολντρόπω Arnim :	ποικίλοι τε και πολύ-
τροποι.
2	τή added by Emperius.
3	(κάστον (στη Reiske : (κάστον ἔστι.
4	ίδεΐν δε ιλαρά Wilamowitz : ίδεΐν (ϊ δ’ άρα.
5	Before και Emperius deletes χαλεπή δε ηδονη.
6	φερει (reel : φέρειν.
7	οἶ?] ο Τοι? Arnim.
8	πάντας Morel : πάντες.
9	φησι δε κήδεσθαι Casaubon : φασι δε καί δάσθαι-
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moreover, I believe that any one who had seen the spectacle would have been delighted by it and would exceedingly admire the conceit.
For first, I fancy, there conies to each a mistress who is in other respects harsh and ill-disposed and treacherous, but in appearance cheerful and with a smile for all,
A smile of portent grim,1
and in her hands she bears fetters to match her nature, flowery and soft at first glance, such as those \vith which one might expect that kina's or tyrants and all who have been called “ sons of the Blest ” have been bound ; yet nothing is more grievous than these bonds, nothing clings more closely and exerts more pressure. After her there conies a second, bearing a sort of collar of gold or silver. Having put this about their necks, she drags men in private station around every land and sea, yes, and kings as well, according to Hesiod,2 and she drags generals of cities to the gates, so as to open them and act the traitor. And yet she professes to be solicitous for these whom she destroys, and to be making them hfippy—just as once upon a time Cyrus bound Astyages with golden fetters, as being, evidently, solicitous for his grandfather ! 3
But it would be a huge undertaking to enumerate
1	Odyssey 20. 302, spoken of Odvssens when he had dodged the ox-hoof hurled at him by Ctesippus.
2	In his Works and Days (38-3‘J and Aio-ifil) he calls them δωροφάγοι.
3	Herodotus devotes much space (1. 107-129) to the tale of Cyrus and Astyages, but he says nothing of golden fetters. Din may be hinting that gold was used by 1 larpagus and Cyrus to corrupt the soldiers of Astyages, who in the final battle were strangely ready to desert.
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τω ν δεσμών. ένα1 δ’ ούν άξιον μη παρεΐναι τον παραδοξότατον αυτών καί ποικιλώτατον, ον η χαλεπωτάτη φέρει δέσποινα, χρνσω και άργυρω καί παν τοίοις λίθοις τε και φηφοις και ζώων κέρασι και όδονσι και όστράκοις, έτι δε άλονργέσι βαφαϊς και έτέροις μνρίοις τισίν ώσπερ δρμον πολυτελή και θαυμαστόν άσκησασ α και πολλά τινα έν αύτω σχήματά τε1 και μορφάς μιμησαμένη, στεφάνους τε καί σκτ)πτρα και τιάρας και θρόνους ύψηλους· καθάπερ οι περιττοί τεχνιται κλίνας τινας η θύρας η όροφάς οικιών κατασκευάζοντες έτερ’ άττα μηχανώνται φαίνεσθαι, λέγω δε οΐον θυρεόν έξοχός θηρίων κεφαλαΐς3 άπεικάσαντες 14 και κιόνων ομοίως· ετι δε και ήχος εν τουτω καί φωνή παντοία κρότων τε και ποππυσμών,4 πάλιν ουν τούτον περιβάλλει δημαγωγοΐς τε καί βασιλεΰ-σιν. άλλ' όπως μη πόρρω που αυτοί φερώμεθα υπό της είκόνος, ό')σπερ όντως είδώλω τινι λόγου επακολουθοΰντες, ως "Ομηρος Αχιλλέα έποίησε τω τού ,Αγηνορος5 επόμενον μακράν άπελθειν. ίκανώς έχει.
1	ἔνα Morel : 'ένθα.	^	/	.
2	σχήματά τε Wyttenhach ι σχήματά τε Π5, όχημα τε Μ.
3	κεφαλαΐς Reisk(* : κεφαλάς.
4	Aftt*r ποππυσμών Elliperius deletes καί ήχβΐ ταΰτα τα δεσμό.
5	Άγήνορος Morel : άντήνορος.
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all the varieties of the fetters. Still, one variety deserves not to be overlooked, tin* most amazing of them all and the most complicated, one carried by the harshest mistress, a combination of gold and silver and all sorts of stones and pebbles and horns and tusks and shell* of animals and, furthermore, purple dyes and countless other things, a sort of costly, marvellous necklace which she had contrived, imitating in it many patterns and forms—crowns and sceptres and diadems and lofty thrones—just as the over-subtle craftsmrn in fashioning certain couches or doors or ceilings of houses contrive to make them appear something different from what I lie ν are ; I mean, for example, making bosses on doors resemble heads of animals, and likewise with bosses υπ columns. And, furthermore, in this eolbir arc found noise and sound of every kind, both of clapping hands and of clucking tono-ius.1 So this collar, in turn, is placed about the necks of both demagogues and kings. But let us not ourselves be carried alonjf too far by our simile, as if actually following a word-phantom, as Homer caused Achilles to go a long’ way off in following the phantom of Agenor.2 This will suffice.
1	The word ποπττυσμός signified the noise Greeks made with their lips to express surprise and admiration.
2	Ilitul ill. ott.VtjOj.
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ENCOMIUM ON HAIR
Ynis short composition —preserved embedded in Synesius" Encomium on Baldness—like Dio’s Praise of the Gnat and Praise of the Parrot, whose titles alone have come down to ns, is clearly a sophistic exercise. Its opening sentence bears some resemblance to the proem of Or. 52 and mifrht suggest as the time of its composition the same general period in Dio’s career. The abruptness with which the composition closes is indeed striking, and that, together with what has been regarded as rather inadequate handling of an attractive theme, has led to the supposition that we have but a fragment of the original work. However, Synesius seems to view it as complete and himself remarks that “ it does not contain many lines.”
Synesius was born at Cyrene about a.d. 370 and cannot be traced beyond the year 413. He was a pupil of the learned Hypatia at Alexandria, and we are told that he inherited a library from his father. His interest in Dio Chrysostom is attested, not only bv his Encomium on Baldness, but also by reminiscences of Dio in a speech delivered at Constantinople about the year 400 and by his Dio, composed about five years later, a considerable portion of which will be found on pages :>65-387.
SSI
ΔΙΩΝΟΣ ΚΟΜΗΣ ΕΓΚΩΜΙΟΝ
Ex Syncsii Encomio Calvitii pp. 03 sqq. Petav.
Λιωπ τω χρυσω την γλωττον εποιήθη βιβλίον, \\.όμης 'Κγ κυάμιον, οντω δη τι λαμπρόν ώς ανάγκην είναι παρα του λόγου φαλακρόν άνδρα αισχύνεσθαι. συνεπιτίθεται γαρ ο λόγος τη φύσει- φύσει δε άπαντες εθελομεν είναι καλοί, προς ο μέγα μέρος αι τρίχες συμβάλλονται, αίς ημάς εκ παίδων η φύσις ωκείωσεν. εγιυ μεν ούν καί όπηνίκα το δεινόν ήρχετο και θρ'ιξ άπερρύη μεσην αυτήν δεδηγμαι την καρδίαν, και επειδή προσεκειτο μάλλον, άλλης επ' άλλη πιπτούσης, ήδη δε καί ετύνδυο καί κατά πλείους καί 6 πόλεμος λαμπρός ήν, αγόμενης καί φερομενης τής κεφαλής, τότε δη τότε χαλεπότερα πάσχειν ωμήν ή υπ' Άρχιδάμου τούς 'Αθηναίους επί τή δενδροτομία των Άχαρνων, ταχύ τε άπεδείχθην ανεπιτήδευτος Eνβοεύς, ους οπιθεν κομόυιντας εστράτευσεν επί Τ ροίαν ή ποίησις. 1
1	Acharnae, largest of the \ttic denies, situated about seven inil«*s north of Athens, μι fir red severely in the first year of the Peloponnesian War (kil b.c.). Thucydides (2.	records that the Spartan kiiifr Archidainus camped
there for some time and hid waste the countryside. Aristophanes in his Arhiirnlints mentions especially the destruction of the vineyards.
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Syxesius’ Encomium on Baldness :	Dio of the
golden tongue has composed a discourse entitled An Encomium on Hair, which is a work of such brilliance that the inevitable result of the speech is to make a bald man ft*el ashamed. For the speech joins forces with nature ; and by nature we all desire to be beautiful, an ambition whose realization is greatly assisted by the hair to which from boyhood nature has accustomed us. In my own case, for example, even when the dreadful plague was just beginning and a hair fell off. 1 was smitten to my inmost heart, and when the attack was pressed with greater vigour, hair after hair dropping out, and ultimately even two or three together, and the war was being waged with fury, my head becoming utterly ravaged, then indeed I thought myself to be the victim of more grievous injury than the Athenians suffered at the hands of Archidannis when he cut down the trees of the Acharnians.1 and presently, without my so intending, I was turned into a Euboean, one of the tribe which the poet marshalled against Troy “ with flowing locks behind.” 2
2 Iliad 2. 512:	τω δ’ αμ' "Αβαντςς «τοντο θοοί, omdev
κομόωντ€ς. The peculiarity here referred to consisted not in wearing long hair—tin· Vehaeans frequently are termed κάρη κομόωντΐί -but in shaving all but the back hair. This, of course, is the point in Synesius’ allusion.
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’Ey ω τινα μεν θεώv, τινα he δαιμόνων παρήλθον άκατηγόρητον; επεθέμην he καί ’Επίκουρου τι γράφειν εγκώμιον, ον κατά ταύτά περί Θεών όιακείμενος, άλλ’ ως ο τι κάγώ hvναίμην άντιόη-ξόμενος. έλεγον γάρ ότι που τα της προνοίας εν τω παρ’ αξίαν έκαστου; καί τί γάρ αδικών εγώ φανοΰμαι ταΐς γνναιξίν άεώεστερος; ου δεινόν el ταίς έκ γειτόνων τα γάρ εις Άφροόίτην έγώ δικαιότατο? καν τω BeAAεροφόντη σωφροσύνης άμφισβη τήσαιμι. αλλά καί μήτηρ, αλλά καί άόελφαί, φασι, τω καλλει τι νέμουσι των άρρένων. έόήλωσε δε ή Παρυσατις, Άρταξέρξην τον βασιλέα διά Κϋρον τον καλόν άποστέρξασα.
Ταντ α’.ρα έποτνιώμην, καί μικρόν ονδέν επε-νόουν περί τής συμφοράς. επεί he ο τε χρόνος αυτήν συνηθεστέραν έποίησε καί ό λόγος άντεισιών κατεξανέστη του πάθους, το he κατά μικρόν ύπεξίστατο, ήδη διά ταΰτα ρμων ήν καί άνέφερον νυνί he άνθνπήνεγκεν αυτό ρεύμα έτερον οντος αυτός 6 Αίων, καί έπανήκει μοι μετά συνηγόρου, προς δυο he, φησίν ο Aoyos·, ούδ’ '\\ρακλής, ει τούς ΜοΛιοΐ'/δας- εκ λόχου προσπεσόντας ονκ 1 2 3
1	W hile not denying the existence of gods, Epicurus held that they dwelt far off and had no concern for mortals.
2	The Bellerophon .story appears for the first time in Iliad i). 156-19.5. It is the Greek counterpart of the story of Joseph and Potiphar’s wife.
3	I'arysatis, wifi* of Darius II, was the mother of Arta-xerxes and Cyrus. Xenophon states (Anabasis 1. 1.4) that she loved Cyrus more than Artaxerxes, but he does not tell why. One might conclude from his obituary of Cyrus (op. cit. 1. 9) that character rather than physical beauty determined her preference.
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At this stage what god, what spirit, did I pass by without arraignment ? i even set myself to composing a eulogy of Epicurus, not that I held the same views about the gods as he,1 but rather because I aimed to make them smart for it to the best of my poor powers. For I said, “ Where are the tokens of their providence in their treating the individual contrary to his deserts ? For what crime of mine dooms me to appear less comely in women’s eves ? It is nothing terrible if I am to appear so to the women of the neighbourhood—for ρο far as love is concerned I might with fullest justice lav claim to the prize for continence, even against Bellerophon 2 —but even a mother, yes, even sisters, I am told, attach some importance to the beauty of their men. And Parysatis made this plain by growing cold toward Artaxerxes who was king because of Cyrus who was beautiful.” 3
Thus, then, I cried aloud in indignation, and I made no light matter of my misfortune. But when time had made it more familiar and reason, too, entering as contender, rose up to give battle against my suffering, and when little by little that suffering· was yielding ground, then at last for these reasons I was more at ease and beginning to recover ; but now this very Dio has caused the flood of my distress to flow afresh, and it has returned to attack me in company with an advocate. But against two adversaries, as the saying is, not even Heracles could contend, since when the Molionidae 4 fell upon him from
4	Eurytus and Cteatus, sons of Molione and Poseidon and nephews of Augeas, who was responsible for their conflict with Heracles. According to Pindar, Olymp. 10. 29-38, Heracles attacked from ambush and slew them both.
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ήνεγκεν. άλλα καί προς τήν "Ύδραν άγωνιζόμενος, τέως μεν εις ειΊ συνειστήκεσαν έπεί δε ό καρκίνος αυτή παρεγένετο, καν άπεΐπεν, ει μη την Ίόλεω συμμαχίαν άντεπηγάγετο. κάγώ μοι δοκώ παραπλήσιον τ ι παθεΐν υπ δ Χιών ος, ονκ εχων άδελφιδοΰν τον ΊόΑεωΐ’. πάλιΐ’ οΰν εκλαθόμενος εμαντον τε καί των λογισμών ελεγεία ποιώ, θρήνων επί τ ή κόμη.
Συ δε επειδή φαλακρών μεν ό κράτιστος ει, δοκεϊς δε τις είναι γεννάδας, ος ουδέ ε μπάζε ι τής συμφοράς, άλλα και όταν έτνονς προκειμένου μετώπων έζέτασις γίνηται, σαυτόν επιλέγεις, ως επ' άγαθώ δη τινι φιλοτιμονμένος, ούκονν άνάσχον τοΰ λόγον, και τήρησον εν πείση, φασι, την καρδίαν, ώσπερ ό Όδνσσεύς προς την άναγωγίαν των γυναικών άνέκπληκτος έμεινε· και συ πειρώ μηδέν υπό τούτου παθεΐν. άλλ’ ονκ αν δνναιο. τί φής; και μήν δυνήσει; τοιγαροΰν ακούε, δει δε ονδέν έξελίττειν το βιβλίον, άλλ’ αυτός ερώ. και γάρ ουδέ πολύστιχόν έστι. γλαφυρόν μέντοι, καί το κάλλος αυτόν προσιζάνει τή μνέ]μη, ώστε ουδέ βουλόμενον έπιλαθέσθαι με οίόν τε.
Άναστάς έωθεν καί τούς θεούς προσειπών οπερ εϊωθα, έπεμελ ονμην τής κόμης· και γάρ ετνγχανον μαλακώτερον τό σώμα εχων ή δβ ήμέλητο εκ πλείονος. πάνυ γονν συνέστραπτο καί σννεπέπλεκτο τα πολλά αυτής, οίον των ο ιών 1 2
1	\pparcnth for the purpose of deciding, ου the basis of ufr<·, who should help himself first.
2	Λ reminiscence of wdi/ssi\i/ >0. τω δι μάλ' εν πείση κραδίη μένε τετληκυΐα, referring to the behaviour of Odysseus as lie noted with irritation that his maidservants were on their way to meet tln-ir lovers among the suitors.
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ambush lit· did not endure the attack. Nay. even in Ill's struggle with the Hydra, though for a time they were locked in single combat, yet when the crab came to her aid Heracles might even have cried quits, had he not enlisted Iolaiis against them as ally. I too, methinks, have had much the same experience at the hands of Dio, though I have no nephew Iolaiis. Once more, therefore, quite forgetful of myself and my reasonings, I am composing laments, mourning-my lost head of hair.
But since you are the most excellent of bald-heads and are apparently a man of mettle, seeing that you do not even give a thought to your misfortune but, when pease porridge has been served and an inspection of foreheads is in progress.1 even call attention to yourself, as if priding yourself, forsooth, upon some blessing·, therefore endure with patience Dio’s discourse and, as the saying goes, keep your heart in obedience,2 just as Odysseus when confronted with the misconduct of the women remained undaunted ; so do you too endeavour to be undismayed by Dio. Ah, but you couldn’t. What’s that you say ? You will indeed be able ? Well then, listen. But there is no need to unroll the parchment ; instead I will recite the speech myself. For in fact it does not contain many lines : yet it is a polished composition, and its beauty lingers in my memory, so that not even if I wished to do so could I forget.
Dio’s Encomium on Hair : “ Having arisen at dawn and having addressed the gods, as is my wont, I proceeded to attend to my hair ; for in truth my health, as it happened, was rather feeble and my hair had been too long neglected. At any rate, most of it had become quite matted and tangled, as happens
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τα περί τοϊς σκελεσιν αίωρούμενα' πολύ δε ταΰτα σκληρότερα ως αν εκ λεπτότερων συμπεπλεγμενα των τριχών.
“ ουν όφθήναί τε άγρια ή κόμη και βαρεία, μόλις δε διελύετο και τα ττοΑΑά αυτής άπεσπάτο και διετείνετο. ονκονν επήει μοι τους φιλοκόμους επαινεΐν, οι φιλόκαλοι οντες και τάς κόμας περί πλείστου ποιούμενοι επιμελούνται ου ραθύμως, άλλα κάλαμόν τινα εχουσιν άει εν αυτή τη κόμη, ω ζαίνουσιν αυτήν, όταν σχολήν άγωσι' και τούτο δη τό χαλεπώτατον, χαμαί κοιμώμενοι φυλάτ-τουσιν όπως μηδέποτε άφωνται της γήζ, υπερει-δοντες υπό την κεφαλήν μικρόν ξύλον, όπως άπεχη της γης ως πλειστον, και μάλλον φροντί-ζουσι τού καθαρόν φέρειν την κόμην η τού ήδεως καθεύδειν η μεν γαρ καλούς τε και φοβερούς εοικε ποιεΐν, ο δέ ύπνος, καν πάνυ ηδύς η, βραδείς τε και αφυλάκτους.
“ λοκοΰσι δε' μοι και Λακεδαιμόνιοι μη άμελεΐν του τοιούτου πράγματος, οι τότε ηκοντες προ τής μάχης της μεγάλης τε και δεινής, ότε μόνοι των 'Ελλήνων εμέλλον δεχεσθαι βασιλέα, τριακόσιοι τον άριθμόν οντες, εκάθηντο άσκούντες τάς κόμας. δοκεΐ δε μοι και "Ομηρος πλείστης επιμελείας άξιοΰν τό τοιοΰτον.	άπό γε μεν οφθαλμών ου
πολλάκις επαινεί τούς καλούς, ουδέ άπό τούτου μάλιστα ηγείται τό κάλλος επιδείξειν. ούδενος ούν τών ηρώων οφθαλμούς εγκωμιάζει ή ’Aya- 1
1 Herodotus (7. 20S) relates that a Persian scout, sent to spy out the Greek camp before the battle of Thermopylae, was amazed to find some of the Spartans combing their hair.
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with the knots of wool that dangle about the legs of sheep—though these, of course, are far more stubborn, having been twisted together out of strands that arc finer.
“ Well, my hair was a wild and grievous sight to behold, and it. was proving difficult to get it loosened up, and most of it threatened to tear out and resisted my efforts. Accordingly it occurred to me to praise the hair-lovers, who, being beauty-lovers and prizing their locks most of all, attend to them in no casual manner, but keep a sort of reed always in the hair itself, wherewith they comb it whenever they are at leisure ; moreover—the most unpleasant thing of all —while sleeping on the ground they are careful never to let their hair touch the earth, placing a small prop of Mood beneath their head so as to keep it as far as possible from the earth, and they arc more concerned to keep their hair clean than they are to enjoy sweet sleep. The reason, it λνοιιΐιΐ seem, is that hair makes them both beautiful and at the same time terrifying, while sleep, however sweet it be, makes them both sluggish and devoid of caution.
“ And it seems to me that the Spartans, too, do not disregard a matter of such importance, for on that memorable occasion, on their arrival before the great and terrible battle, at a time when they alone among the Greeks were to withstand the attack of the Great King, three hundred in number as they were, they sat down and dressed their locks.1 And Homer, too, methinks, believed that sort, of thing deserved fullest attention. At least lie does not often praise his beauties for their eyes, nor does he think that by so doing he will best set forth their beauty. Accordingly, he praises the eyes of none of his heroes
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μόμνονος, ώσπερ και το άλλο σώμα Ιπαivei αύτοΰ' καί ον μόνον τούς "Ελληνας βλίκωπας καλεϊ- άλλ’ ουδόν ήττον καί τον Αγαμόμνονα τό κοινόν βπι τοΐς "Ελλησιν από δό της κόμης πάντας· πρώτον μεν Άχιλλόα,
ξανθής δό κόμης e'Ae ΪΙηλςίωνα·
€π€ΐτα Mei'eAaoi’ ξανθόν όπονομάζων από τής κόμης- τής δε "Εκτορος χαίτης μόμνηται,
άμφϊ δό χαΐται
κυάι>€αι πεφόρηντο.
E ύφόρβου ye μήν του κάλλιστον τών Τρώων άποθανόντος ουδόν άλλο ώδυρβτο λόγων,
αίμα τί οι δζόοντο κόμαι Χ.αρίτ€σσιν όμοΐαι, πλοχμοί θ' οι χρυσώ τβ και αργύριο όσφήκωντο'
και τον Όδυσσόα όταν όθόλη καλόν γεγονότα υπό τής ' Αθήνας όπιδβΐξαι· φησι γουν,
κυάνβαι δ’ Ιγόνοντο eOeipai. πάλιν δ’ όπι του αύτοΰ,
κάδ Be κάρητος ούλας ήκε κόμας, ύακινθίνω άν0€ΐ όμοιας.
“ Και πρόπςιν γe μάλλον τοΐς άνδράσι φαίν€ται καθ’ "Ομηρον ό κόσμος ό τών τριχών ή τα ΐς 1 2 3 4
1	Iliad 2. I?i-1-I7!t ; όμματα και κεφαλήν ΐκελος Δι! τερπι-κεραυνω ,'Λρεϊ δέ ζώνην, στερνόν δε Ι Ιοσειδάωνι, “ in eyes and head like unto Zeus who delights in the thunder, in waist to Ares, in chest to Poseidon.”
2	Haul 1. 11)7. Athena checks Achilles’ rage.
3	One of the commonest epithets applied to Menelaus.
4	Iliad 22. 101-102.
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except Agamemnon, just as he praises the rest of his body also 1 ; moreover, he applies the term ‘ flashing-eved.’ not to the Greeks alone, but just as much to Agamemnon himself, using the epithet common to the Greeks in general : on the other hand, he praises everybody for his hair. First of all take Achilles, of whom he says,
She seized Peleides by his flaxen hair.2
then Menelaus, whom he ealls ‘ blonde ’3 for his hair. And Hector’s hair he mentions in these words,
And all about his blue-black tresses swept.1
Indeed, on the death of Enphorbus. the most beautiful of the Trojans, Homer mourned nothing else of his, for he said.
His locks, so like the Graces', were wet with blood. His braids with gold and silver tightly claspt.5
The same is true of Odysseus, when the poet wishes to exhibit him rendered beautiful by Athena : at any rate lie says,
Blue-black his looks had grown.6 And again of the same person,
Down from his head she caused the curly locks To fall, like bloom of hyacinth.7
“ Moreover, the adornment afforded by the hair, to judge by Homer, seems to be more suited to the men
5	Ibid. 17. 51-53.
6	Dio must have Odyssey 1(5. 176 in mind, but he has substituted ἔθειραι for yeveiaSeς (board). Odysseus’ hair was blonde; cf. Odyssey IS. 399.
7	Odyssey 6. 230-231.
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γυναιζί. γυναικών γοΐψ περί κάλλους διεζιών ου τοσαυτάκις φαίνεται κόμης μεμνημενος- επεί τοι και των Θεών τάς μεν θηλείας άλλως επαινεί— χρυσήν γάρ Άφροάίτην και βοώπιν 'Ήραν και Θετιν άργυρόπεζαν—του Auk όε μάλιστα επαινεί τάς χαίτας-
άμβρόσιαι δ’ άρα χαίται επερρώσαντο άνακτος.” Τ αυτί μεν σοι τα Δίω νος.
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than to the women. At any rate, when descanting on feminine beauty, he is not found to mention hair so often ; for even with the gods he praises the female deities in different fashion—for it is ‘ gulden Aphrodite ’ and ‘ great-eyed Ilera ’ and ‘ Thetis of the silver feet ’—but with Zeus he praises most of all his hair :
And toward her streamed the god’s ambrosial locks.” 1 There you have the words of Dio.
1 Iliad 1. 5At.
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We are indebted for the followiny brief frayments to the anthologies of Stobaens (c. a.d. 450) and Maxim us the Confessor (a.d. 5S0A162). Stobaens names as his sources tiro works nowhere else listed under the name of Dio, namely. Sayings and Domestic Affairs ,· Maximus does not tell us the titles of the works from which he drew his <]notations. It is manifest that our manuscripts of Dio hare preserred for us only a portion of Dio's writinys, and the Sayings was probably a compilation made by an admirer of Dio, who drew upon works now lost. At all e rents, both Stobaens and Maximus bear witness to the enduriny fame and influence of our author.
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I. Stob. Flor. VII 28 ]). .Ὁ6 Hense (VII L2[) Meineke).
Έ/c τών Λίωνος Χρειών
Λάκαινα γυνή τ ον νιοΰ αυτής εν παρατάξει χωλωθεντος και δυσφοροΰντος επί τουτω, Μη λυποΰ, τεκνον, εΐπεν καθ' έκαστον γάρ βήμα τής ιδίας αρετής νπομνησθήση.
II. Stob. Μοι·. 3, XIII Γ2 ρ. 162 Ilense (XIII 2 Ι Mein.).
Μ\κ- των Λίωνος Χρειών
Γην επ ιτίμησιν 6 Λιογενης άλλότριον αγαθόν ελεγεν είναι. III.
III.	Stob. Flor. .‘5. XXXIV 1(> ρ. C86 Hense (XXXIV 1G Mein.).
Έκ τών Λίωνος Χρειών
Ύών συνόντων τις μειράκιων Λιογενει ερωτώ-μενος υπ' αύτοΰ εσιώπα. 6 δε εφη, Oύκ οίει του αυτού είναι είδε ναι α τε Α εκτεον και πότε και τινα σιωπητεον και προς τινα;
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SAYINGS
1.	A Spartan woman, when her son had been lamed on the Held of battle and was chafing on that aeeount. remarked, “ Gi'ieve not, ray child, for at every step you will be reminded of your own valour.”
2.	“ Reproof/’ Diogenes was wont to say, “ is another’s blessing.”
3.	One of the youths who were disciples of Diogenes, when questioned by him, remained silent. But Diogenes remarked, “ Do you not believe that it is to be expeeted of the same man that he should know, not only what he should say and when, but also what he should refrain from saying and before whom ? ”
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IV.	stol). l'lor. :s. XLII V> p. 7(12 Hcnse (XLII 12 Mein.).
Αίωνος εκ τοΰ Οικονομικού'
Άρζόμεθ α δή από τοΰ μάλιστα ώφελοΰντος οικίαν είη δ’ αν τοΰτο επι τίμησις διαβολης· διαβολη γάρ κακών τό όζυτατον και επιβουλότατον.
V.	Stol). l'lor. 4-, XIX 16 ρ. 130 House (LXII 16 Mein.).
Αίωνος εκ τοΰ Οικονομικού'
Χρή ουν δεσπόζειν επιεικώς και άνεθηναί ποτε βουλομενοις επιτρεπειν. αι γάρ άνεσεις παρασκευαστικοί πόνων είσί, και τόξον και λύρα και άνθρωπος ακμάζει δι’ άναπαυσεως.
YL Stob. Flor. Ι, XXIII .59 ρ. Γ>88 Hense (LXXIV 59 Mein.).
Αίωνος εκ τοΰ Οικονομικού'
Κύσεβεια δή γυναικεία ο προς τον άνδρα ερως. VII.
VII. Stob. Ι lor. t. XXIII GO ρ. 588 Hense (LXXIV GO Mein.).
’Ey ταύτώ'
ΓἐΛως δε συνεχής και μεγας θυμού κακιών διά τοΰτο μάλιστα εταίραις άκμάζων καί παίδων τοΐς άφρονεστεροις. εγώ δε κόσμε ϊσθαι πρόσωπον υπό δακρύων ηγούμαι μάλλον η υπό γέλωτος. δάκρυσι μεν γάρ ως επί το πλεΐστον σύνεστι καί μάθημά που χρηστόν, γελωτι δε ακολασία. καί κλάων μεν ούδείς προυτρεφατο υβριστήν, γελών δε ηϋζησεν αυτοί τα? ελπίδας. ο 18
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DOMESTIC AFFAIRS
1.	We shall begin with that which especially benefits a household ; and that would be reproof of slander, for slander is the most painful of all evils and the most insidious.
2.	Therefore one ought to act the master with moderation and permit any who so desire to relax at times. For intervals of relaxation are preparatory for labours—both bow and lyre and men well are at their best through relaxation.
3.	But wifely piety is love of husband.
4.	But laughter which is continuous and boisterous is worse than anger ; therefore it abounds especially among courtesans and the more foolish of children. As for myself, I hold that a face is adorned by tears more than by laughter. For with tears as a rule there is associated some profitable lesson, but -with laughter licence. Moreover, by tears no one gives encouragement to a licentious person, whereas by laughter one fosters his expectations.
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VIII. Stob. Flor. 4·, XXVIII T2 p. 679 Hense (LXXXV 12 Mein.)·
Αίωνος εκ του Οικονομικού-
λΐεγα γαρ δυσώπημα σωφροσύνης τέκνωσις.
IX. Stob. Flor. 4, XXVIII l.‘> p. 679 Hense (LXXXV 13 Mein.).
’Ει' ταύτώ-
To μεν γαρ τίκτειν ανάγκης εστιν εργον, το δε εκτρεφειν φιλοστοργίας.
Χ. Maxim. Flor. (Vatic, gr. 391” f. 81b).
A [ωνος του Χρυσοστόμου·
Πω? ον δεινόν τοΐς μεν θεοΐς ενοχλεΐν, αυτούς δε μη βούλεσθαι πράττειν α γε εφ' ήμΐν είναι δοκεΐ τοΐς θεοΐς.
XI.	Maxim. Flor. (Vatic. gr. ,‘>97 f. 159b).
Αίωνος του Χρυσοστόμου-
Κίνδυνων ελπίς ανευ κίνδυνων τίθησι τον ελπί-ζοντα τω προησφαλίσθαι των δυσχερών τη δοκησει τα πράγματα.
XII.	Maxim. Flor. (Vatic, gr. 739 f· 217a).
Διωνος του Χρυσοστόμου-
Πονηριάν γαρ άρχομενην μεν κωλΰσαι ταχα τις κολάζω ν αν1 δυνηθείη- εγκαταγεγηρακυΐαν δε και γεγενημενην των είθισμενών δια τιμωριών άδυνατον είναι λεγουσιν.
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5.	For great humiliation is the engendering of self-control.
C. For -while the begetting of offspring is an act of necessity, their rearing is an act of love.
MISCELLANEOUS
1.	Surely it is shocking to importune the gods and yet to be unwilling ourselves to do the things which by the gods’ decree are in our power.
2.	Expectation of dangers exempts from dangers him who expects them, since his affairs are made secure beforehand by reason of his anticipation of the difficulties.
3.	For though wickedness, when incipient, might possibly be checked by repression, when chronic and established as a thing to which we have grown accustomed, it cannot, they say, be checked through penalties. 1 2
1	αν added by Arnim.
2	διὰ added by Crosby, κρατησαι διά τινων έ·ττικζιμ,ίνων Arnim.
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Five letters included by Ilercher in his Epislolograph Graeci, page 259, hare been associated with the name of Dio. Their contents afford no sure clue as to authorship, but there seems to be no yood reason for refusing to attribute them to Dio. The Rufus to whom the first two are addressed may have been the Musmius Rufus who was the, only philosopher at Rome to escape the wrath, of Vespasian in the expulsions of a.d. 71. In a writing no longer extant, προς Μουσώνων, Dio seems to have made him the recipient of a violent attack upon the philosophers of that day, but if the unstinted commendation of an unnamed philosopher bestowed by Dio in his Rhodian Discourse (§ 122) refers to Mnsonius, as is generally believed, Dio clearly either had never borne him any malice or else had repented of it. It may very well be that friendship for Musonius was at least partially responsible for Dio's conversion to philosophy. As for the identity of the persons to whom the other letters are addressed, it seems idle to speculate, since neither the letters themselves nor any external evidence affords a clue.
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ΔΙΩΝΟΣ E ΠΙΣΤΟΛΑ Ι
α'. ’Ρουφώ
Σ,υνίστημί σοι τον φεροντα την επιστολήν άνδρα πράγματα μεν εχοντα δι' αντρικού φιλονεικίαν, αυτόν δε τοίς φίλοις παρεχειν ον βουλόμενον. ότι δε και τάλλα οΐον αν συ επαινεσειας, μέτριος και επιεικής- το γάρ του γόνους και πολίτικου αξιώματος ούδ' οιμαί1 σ€ δεΐσθαι πυνθάνεσθαι, και γάρ και ταΰτα αύτω υπάρχει.
β'. 'Ρουφώ
'Kpewiov2 τον e μ ον εταΐρον φθάνεις μεν επιστά-μενος, ου πω δε ίκανώς, όσον εγώ βουλομαι, ούδε γάρ νυν αν δυναίμην ’ίσως ειπεΐν άπαντα τα προσόντα αύτω. τοσαντα μέντοι άξιον αυτόν μαρτνρησαι, ως και γεγονεν η μιν εκ πλείονος φίλος και3 πείραν ηδη τω χρόνω δεδωκε, και περί τους λόγους πρότερον μεν εζηλωσε, νΰν δε καί νπερεβάλετο. εστι γάρ ρητωρ αγαθός, ετι δ’ αν γενοιτο βελτίων σοι συνών καί υπό σου προαγό-μενος. συ δε μοι4 πολλά περί πολλών χαριζόμενος 1 οΰδ’ οιμαί Emperius : ου δέομαι.
2 Ἑρέννιον Herein*!·, Tepevriov Emperius : Τερενιον.
3 και Crosby, ώστε Emperius : και όσα.
4 After μοι Crosby deletes τὰ.
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1.	To Rufus
The bearer of the letter I introduce to you as a man who, though in trouble because of an adversary’s contentiousness, does not himself wish to make trouble for his friends. Moreover, in all other respects as well he is the kind of man you would approve— moderate and reasonable ; as for his birth and social standing, I think you need not even inquire, for he has those requisites to eommend him also.
2.	To Rufus
You already are acquainted with my good friend Herennius, though not yet sufficiently, not to the extent that I desire. In fact, I could not even now, perhaps, tell all his attributes. This much, however, it is fitting that I myself should testify : not only has he been a friend of mine for some time, but also he has stood the test of time. Besides, though he had been a devoted student of the art of public speaking previously, now he has actually surpassed himself. For in truth he is an excellent orator, but. he might become still better through association with you and through your guidance. But though you do me many favours m many matters, you
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εν τοΐς μάλιστα αν χαρίζοιο και Ερἐννιον1 σαντοΰ νομίζων.
γ'. Κύσεβίω
Παρόντα σε βλεπειν ο’ίομαι ταΐς επιστολαΐς εντυγχάνων αΐς επιστελλεις, ωστ ει γράφοις μοι συνεχεστερον ήκιστ’ αν επί τή απουσία δυσχεραί-νοιμι.
δ'. τω αύτώ
Ανιαρά μεν είναι τα συμβάντα Αρακοντίω2 και κακών έσχατα4 τις ούκ αν όμολογήσειεν, ανθρώπινα δε και πολλοΐς ήδη γεγενημενα. διό καρτερεΐν μεν επ' εκείνοις ανάγκη καί, φέρειν εκ όντα4· δει γάρ, κεί άλλως εχοι,α κεί σφόδρα του πάθους ήττωτο,6 υπέρ των οντων όράν όρθώς, ΐνα μἡ7 τάς μεν συμφοράς άριστα διηνυκεναι δοκτ},6 περί δε του ζώι>τος ούκ9 άριστα φρονεΐν.
ε'. Σ,αβινιανώ10
Ούκ οκνω του γράφειν ούδ’ υπεροψία τινι σε-σιώπηταί μοι τα πρότερον. καί σοι αν ώμολόγουν11
1	Ερέννιον Ilercher, Tepe'vriov Einperius : TepeViov.
2	Δρακοντία) Ilercher, Αράκοντι Emperius : δράκοντα.
3	έσχατα Emperius : εσχοντα.
4	έκόντα Kliiperins : ε κόνταξ.
5	κεί . . . εχοι Emperiusl καν . . . εχτ)ς Ilercher:	καν
• ν·
6	κεί . . . ήττωτο Emperius, καν . . . ήττα Ilercher: καν . . . ήττωτο.
1 μή added by Ilercher.
8	δοκή] δοκής Ι lercher.
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would favour me especially if you would consider Herennius, too, a friend of yours.
3.	To Eusebius
I	faxcv that I am beholding your very presence when I read the letters yon send me, and so if you were to write me more often. 1 should be least vexed at your absence.
h. To the same
The misfortunes which have befallen Dracontius are, to be sure, painful and evil in the extreme, as every one would admit, and yet they are such as mankind is subject to and as have ere now befallen many. Wherefore lie must be steadfast in those tribulations and endure them with set purpose. For even if conditions should be otherwise, even if he should be exceedingly overcome by his experience, he must maintain a correct view regarding the facts, lest he be thought to have come through his misfortunes most nobly and yet not be most nobly minded regarding the living.
5. To Sabiniauus
Not because of reluctance to write or because of any disdain have I hitherto kept silence. And I * 11
9 ούκ omitted by Emperius.
10	Σαβινιανὥ Boissonadiana: Σασιανὥ, Σαβιαι·ω, or Σταβι-
11	ώμολόγονν Ilercher : ώμολογονμην or όμολογοΰμενον.
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elvai σχετλιώτατος ανθρώπων, el τέχνη μέν το Xeyeiv άσκησας 4πιστέλλαν ούκ έβουλόμην, ἡμἐ-λουι> δβ φίλου ώ καί συι^χορβυσα τα των Μουσών και τα lepa συν€Τίλέσθην οσ α άη πάντων ev Κλλησιν άγιώτατα.
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would agree with you that I am the wickedest of mortals if. after having cultivated eloquence as an art. I refused to write a letter and. instead, neglected a friend with whom I had joined in son»· and dance in honour of the Muses and with whom I had been initiated into all the religious rites of greatest sanctity among the Greeks.
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TESTIMONY REGARDING DIO’S
LIFE AND WRITINGS
Although I)io's claim to a place in the history of Greek literature has long been based upon the eighty Discourses that bear his name, the testimony of certain scholars, critics, and book-lovers of later ages reveals the high esteem which his work in general continued to enjoy and enables us to piece out the story of his life, supplying also at hast the titles of certain works now lost. The more significant portions of this testimony are recorded on the following pages.
VOL. ν
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DE VITA ΕΤ SCRIPTIS DIONIS TESTIMONIA ΕΤ IVDICIA ]. Philostr;» t us
Philostratus, one of the must distinguished sophists of the third renting of our era. is perhaps our most important witness. In his Lives of the Sophists he testifies to Dio's effectiveness as a public speaker, his intimacy with Trajan, and his sincerity of purpose, explaining that the Praise of the Parrot, now lost, was a typically sophistic exercise, belonging to Dio's earlier career. lie also adds some interesting details
l2. Lucianns Peregrin, c. 18
Lucia n, whose literary career followed that of Dio after an internal of only a few years, has left us one, brief reference to our atdhor, but that he regarded Dio as a philosopher worthy
IIAr)^ αλλά καί τούτο κλεινόν αύτοϋ καί διά στόματος ήν άπασιιό φιλόσοφος δια την παρρησίαν καί την άγαν ελευθερίαν εξελαθείς- καί προσηλαυνε κατά τούτο τω λίουσωνίω καί Αίωνι καί Έπικτήτω καί εί τις άλλος εν περιστάσει τοιαντη εγενετο.
8. Theinistius Orat. V, ρ. 63 d
Themistius, whose career covered most of the fourth century, is pi chaps best known for his Paraphrases of Aristotle, but he achieved eminence as a public speaker at Constantinople,
( )vto> καί οι πατέρες της ση ς βασιλείας τους
1 For Philostratus' testimony rt'^artling· l)p the reader
TESTIMONY REGARDING DIO’S
LIFE AND WRITINGS
1. Philostratus
concerning Dio's exile, for example, that he carried with him Plato's Phaedo and Demosthenes' On the False Embassy, information presumably gleaned from writings since lost. Scattered allusions to Dio in Philostratus' Life of .Apollonius, though in themselves less significant and possibly somewhat fanciful, reinforce what is told in the Lives of’the Sophists.1
Lucian
of respect may be inferred from his having coupled him with Mvsonius and Epictetus.
Peregrinus : However, this too brought him (Pere-grinus) renown, and he was on everybody’s tongue, “ the philosopher who was exiled for his frankness and extreme independence ’’ ; and in this particular he came close to Musonius and Dio and Epictetus and any one else who found himself in like situation.
3. Themistius
and the following testimony to Trajan's fondness for Dio comes from one of his addresses. It is noteworthy chiefly as an early allusion to Dio's title, Chrysostomos.
Discourses : Thus also the fathers of your empire may consult Wright’s Philostratus and Eunapins (L.C.L.), pp. 16-23, and Conybeare’s Life of Apollonius of Tyana (L.C.L.), vol. I, pp. 52-2-523, 532-545, 55S-559, 562-665, and vol. II, pp. 296-297.
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προγόνους ταύτης της τέχνης προηγον, τον 'Άρτιον εκείνον ο Σεβαστός, ο Ι ιβεριος τον Θρασύλον, Γραιανός ό μέγας Αιώνα τον χρυσοΰν την γλωττον, κτλ.
4·. Menander περί επιδεικτικών Rhetor. Gr. Ill
ρ. 389, ‘Ὁ Spengel
The Menander to whom we are indebted for the following brief references, whose significance consists in the linking of Dio with Plato, Xenophon, Nicostratus, and Philostratus as
"Οταν μη τραχεία χρώμεθα τη απαγγελία μηδέ περιόδους εχούση καί ενθυμήματα, άλλ’ όταν απλουστερα τυγχάνη καί άφελεστέρα, οΐα η Ξενοφώντος καί Χικοστράτου καί Αίωνος του Χρυσοστόμου καί Φιλοστράτου του των 'Ηρωικών την εζηγησιν καί τας Εικόνας γράφαντος, ειρομένη καί ακατασκεύαστος.
Ibid. ρ. 111. 29· Γένοιτο δ’ αν καί από λέζεως έπιτ ετηόευμενης καί κεκαλλω πισμενης χάρις έν λόγω, οΐα εστίν η Πλαταπ'ος καί Έενοφώντος καί των νεωτερων, Αίωνος καί Φιλοστράτου καί των σοφιστών όσοι καί συντιθεναι το συγγραφικόν είδος εδοξαν χαριεντως. 5
5. Synesii Dio, cap. 1, ρρ. 85 sqq. Petav.
The literary activity of Synesius falls in the opening years of the fifth century. Prom his father he inherited a library, and also, it would seem, the lore of books. lie exhibits familiarity of a non-professional nature with many of the great Greek writers of the classic period, Plato being apparently his favourite. But Dio seems to have held for him a special attraction, for he incorporated Dio's Encomium on Hair in 364
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showed preference for the founders of this art— Augustus for the famous Areiu*. Tiberius tor Thra-sylus, the mighty Trajan for Dio of the gulden tongue . . .
4·. Menander
exponents of simple, graceful prose, is probably the rhetorician who lived in the third century.
On Declamation : Whenever the recital we employ is not harsh or teeming with periods or enthymemes but. as it happens, is more simple and artless, like that of Xenophon and Nicostratus 1 and Dio Chrysostom and Philostratus. who wrote the Heroica and the Imagines,1 2 it is a running and natural style.
{The same): Even from a style involving· conscious art and embellishment there might arise grace of expression, like the style of Plato and Xenophon and the later writers. Dio and Philostratus and all the sophists who have gained a reputation for composing graceful prose.
5. Syncsius
his own Encomium on Baldness,3 and he teen composed a treatise entitled Dio, which he professes to have intended for the edification of his son-to-be.
In his Dio he discriminates between Dio the sophist and Dio the philosopher, and he reproves Philostratus for a certain confusion or inconsistency in that retjard. Syncs ins makes the practical suggestion that it would'be helpful to label each of Dio's u-ritings either “ pre-exile " or “post-exile " as the case might be, Dio's exile marking his transformation from
1	A rhetorician contemporary with Marcus Aurelius.
2	Nephew of the author of the Lives of the Sophists.
3	See pages 332-343.
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sophist to philosopher and statesman. In the course of this work Sgnesius mentions, sometimes with suggestive comment,
Φιλόστρατος μεν ό Αήμνιος αναγραφών τούς βίους των μεχρις αυτού σοφιστών iv άρχή τού λόγου δύο μερίδας -ποιεί, των τε αύτο τούτο σοφιστών και τών όσοι φιλοσοφήσαντες διά την ενστομί αν υπό της φήμης εις τούς σοφιστάς άπηνεχθησαν και τάττει τον Αιώνα μετά τούτων, εν οις Καρνεάδην τε καταλέγει τον Άθηναΐον και Λέοντα τον Βυζάντιον, καί συχνούς άλλους, κατα-βιώσαντας μεν επί φιλοσόφου προαιρεσεως, λόγου δε ιδέαν σοφιστικήν ταρμοσμένους, εν οις αριθμεί καί τον Κνίδιον Eύδοξον, άνδρα τα πρώτα τών Άριστοτελους ομιλητών, άλλα καί αστρονομίας ευ ηκοντα, όπόσην ό τότε χρόνος επρεσβευεν.
' 11 μιν δε ο Αίων τη μεν περιβολή της γλώττης, ην χρυσήν €ΐχεν, ώσπερ καί λεγεται, σοφιστής έστω διά πάντων τών εαυτού, ει τις άξιοι την επιμέλειαν τής φωνής σοφιστικόν άγώνισμα οϊε-σθαι- καίτοι καί τούτο μετά μικρόν οποίον εστιν εξετάσομεν την δε προαίρεσιν ούχ εις ό Αίων, ουδέ μετά τούτων τακτεος, άλλά μετ’ Άριστο-κλεους, άπ εναντίας μέντοι κάκείνω. άμφω μεν γε μεταπεπτώκασιν αΛΛ’ ό μεν εκ φιλοσόφου καί μάλα εμβριθούς καί πρόσω καθεικότος το επι-σκύνιον ετελεσεν εις σοφιστάς, καί τρυφής άπάσης ούχ ήφατο μόνον, άλλά καί εις άκρον ελήλακεν εννεάσας δε τή προστασία τών εκ τού περίπατου 3G0
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certain of Dio's writings no longer extant, whence tee learn that the corpus of Dio's writings had not yet been reduced to its present compass.
Dio : Philostratus of Lemnos, when recording· the lives of the sophists down to his own time, in the beginning of his account establishes two categories, namely, the genuine sophists and those who, though they had devoted themselves to philosophy, vet because of the beauty of their language were by common report elassed among the sophists. And he puts Dio among the latter, among whom he lists not only Carneades the Athenian and Leon the Byzantine but many others as well, men who had lived their lives as professing philosophers and yet had adopted a style characteristic of the sophists. Among these he numbers also Eudoxus of Cnidus, a man who holds first place among the disciples of Aristotle but also was well versed in astronomy, to tin* extent to which it Avas then cultivated.
As for myself, though in the dress affected by his tongue—and he had a tongue of if old, as is actually said—it may be conceded that Dio was a sophist in all his writings, provided one sees fit to suppose that attention to the sound is a sophistic aim, though the nature of this, too, I shall shortly examine, still in his purpose Dio is not one kind of person, nor should he be elassed with these men, but rather with Aristoeles, although he presents a striking contrast even with him. To be sure, they both underwent a change ; but Aristoeles, after having been a philosopher, both very grave and deeply frowning, took his place among· the sophists, and lie not only tasted every form of luxury but even went to the extreme. And after spending his youth in defence of the
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δογμάτων, καί συγγράμματα εξενηνοχώς εις τους "Ελληνας άξια φιλοσόφου σπουδής, ου τω τι ήττων εγενετ ο δόξης σοφιστικής, ως μεταμελειν μεν αύτώ γηρώντι τής εν ηλικία σεμνότητος, κόφαι δε τα ΊταΛιωτικά τε και ’Ασιανά θέατρα μελεταις εναγωνιζόμενον άλλα και κοττάβοις εδεδώκει, και αύλητρίδας ενόμιζε, και επήγγελλεν επί του-τοις συσσίτια· ό δβ Δ ίων εξ άγνώμονος σοφιστοϋ φιλόσοφος άπετελεσθη- τύχη δε μάλλον ή γνώμη χρησάμενος την τύχην αυτός διηγήσατο.	ήν Se
δη καί του γράφοντος βίον διηγήσασθαι την περί τον άνδρα διπλόην, αλλά μη απλώς ου τω συγκατ-αριθμήσαι τοΐς άμφί Καρνεάδην καί Έϋδοξον ών ήντινα αν λάβης ύπόθεσιν, φιλόσοφός εστι, μετακεχειρισμενη σοφιστικώς, τοΰτ’ εστι λαμπρώς άπηγγελμενη καί δεξιώς καί πολλήν την άφροδίτην επαγόμενη. ταύτη καί παρά των ανθρώπων, ους λεγοντες εκήλουν τω κάλλει των ονομάτων, ήξιοΰντο τής προσηγορί ας του σοφιστοϋ’ αυτοί δ’ αν άπαξιώσαί μοι δοκοϋσι καί οΰδβ διδόμενον δεξασθα ι, φιλοσοφίας εν όνείδει τό τοιοΰτον τιθείσης άρτι, του Πλατ ωνος επαναστάντος τω όνόματι. ό §e προύστη τε λαμπρώς τοΐν βίοι ν εκατερου χωρίς, καί ταΐς ύποθεσεσι μάχεται ταΐς αντος εαυτού, λόγους εξενεγκών αιτο τών ενάντιων ενστάσεων.
Χρή δήπου καί δι’ αυτήν ούχ ήκιστα τήν εν τοΐς 1 2
1	The school of Aristotle.
2 Λ panic of dm nee popular at drinking parties.
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doctrines of the Peripatos 1 and after publishing among the Greeks treatises worthy of a philosopher’s serious attention, he became so enslaved to the reputation of a sophist as to repent, as he grew older, of the solemnity that marked his prime and to knock for admission to the theatres of Magna Graecia and Asia, entering into competitions in declamation. Why, he even indulged in the cottabus,2 and he employed flute-girls, and he issued invitations to dinner parties with these attractions. Dio. on the contrary, after having been a headstrong sophist, ended by becoming a philosopher ; yet this was the result of chance rather than of set purpose, as he himself has narrated. But it was to be expected also of the biographer that he should describe the twofold nature of Dio, instead of merely cataloguing him along with Carneades and Eudoxus and their following. For no matter what treatise of theirs you may take, it is philosophic in nature, though handled in sophistic fashion, that is, phrased brilliantly and cleverly and provided with charm in abundance. In this way. too, they were deemed worthy of the title sophist by the persons whom they beguiled in their speeches by the beauty of their language. And yet they themselves would have rejected that title, methinks, and would not have accepted it when offered, philosophy having lately made it a term of reproach, since Plato had rebelled against the name. Dio. on the contrary, not only championed in brilliant fashion each of the two types of career separately, but he also is at variance with his own principles, having published treatises based upon the opposite foundations.
Surely, not least of all by reason of the very
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λόγοίς δι αφοράν μη σεσιγησθαι τα περί τον άνδρα. όπερ γαρ εν τοΐς μετά ταΰτά φησιν, άπολύων αυτόν αίτιας συνθεντα έπαινον επί φιττακώ τω ορνίθι· σοφιστοϋ γαρ είναι μηδε τούτων ύπεριδεϊν αύτοΰ μεν αν ελεγχος είναι δόξειε, προειπόντος οτι των συκοφαντουμενων εστιν 6 άνηρ, οστις φιλόσοφος ών εις τον σοφιστήν ελκεται. λεγει γαρ οντω· Δοφιστάς δε οι παλαιοί επωνόμαζον ου μόνον των ρητόρων τούς ύπερφωνοΰντάς τε και λαμπρούς, άλλα και των φιλοσόφων τούς συν εύροία ερμηνεύοντας, υπέρ ών ανάγκη πρότερον είπεΐν, επειδή ούκ όντες σοφισταί, δόξαντες δε', παρηλθον εις την επωνυμίαν ταύτην είτα σαφώς φιλοσόφους άνδρας εξαριθμεϊται■ μεθ* ών δη και τον Δίωνα, και μετά Δίωνα άλλους, ών περί του τελευταίου παυόμενος, Τ οσαΰτα, φησι, περί των φιλοσοφησάντων εν δόξη του σοφιστεΰσαι· ταύ-τόν ετερως είπών, ότι μη οντες σοφισταί του ονόματος επεβάτευσαν. καίτοι μεταξύ πού φησιν άπορεΐν οι χοροΰ τάξει τον άνδρα, περιδεξιον δη τινα όντα, τί ούν προείπας, τί δε επεΐπας, ότι τούτο μεν εστιν, εκείνο δε φαίνεται;
Άλλ’ εγωγε ου μικρολογοΰμαι προς τας εναντιολογίας’ συγχωρώ δε τον Δίωνα φιλόσοφον οντα παίξαι τα σοφιστών, ει μόνον πράος εστι και ΐλεως φιλοσοφία, καί μηδαμού μηδέν επηρεακεν
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difference found among Dio’s discourses, the facts about him ought not to have been kept silent. For what Philostratus says later on, when he tries to excuse Dio for having composed a eulogy on the parrot,1 namely, that it is to be expected of a sophist that he should not disdain even these topics, might seem to be a refutation of himself, since previously lie had said that Dio is one of those who are the victims of false charges, since, though a philosopher, lie is forced into the category of the sophist. These are his words : “ Sophist is the name the men of old applied, not only to those orators who excelled in delivery and in brilliance, but also to those philosophers who expressed themselves fluently ; and I must treat them first, since, though they were not sophists, but only so regarded, they have come to receive that title.” Then he enumerates men who were clearly philosophers—among whom, of course, he places Dio, and after Dio others—and in concluding his remarks about the last in his list he says : “ So much for those who practised philosophy but Avere thought to have been sophists,” which was another way of saying that, though not sophists, they usurped the title. Yet somewhere between he says that he is at a loss to decide in what class to place Dio, since, forsooth, Dio is exceedingly clever. Why then did you sav at the beginning and at the end that he really is the one, but seems to be the other ?
However that may be, I for my part do not split hairs regarding the contradictions ; on the contrary, I am willing to admit that Dio, though a philosopher, indulged in the tricks of the sophists, provided only that he is kindly and gracious toward philosophy and
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αυτή, μηδ’ επ' αυτήν συντεθεικε λόγους Ιταμούς τβ και κακοήθεις, άλλ’ ούτό? ye πλεΐστα δη και μάλιστα σοφιστών εις φιλοσόφους τε και φιλοσοφίαν άπηναισχόντηκεν. άτε γάρ, οΐμαι, φύσεως λαχών εχούσης ίσχύν, και τό ρητορεύειν αυτό ήλήθευεν, άμεινον άναπεπεισ μένος είναι του ζην κατά φιλοσοφίαν τό ζην κατά τάς κοινάς υπολήψεις· οθεν ο τε κατά των φιλοσόφων αυτω λόγος εσπουδάσθη, σφόδρα άπηγκωνισ μένος και oi)8ev σχήμα όκνήσας, και ο π ρος λίουσώνιον ετερος τοιοΰτος, ου προσγυμναζομενου τω τόπω του Οιωνός, άλλ' εκ διαθεσεως γράφοντος, ως εγώ σφόδρα διϊσχυρίζομαι· ττείσαιμι δ’ αν και άλλον, οστις εύστοχος ήθους ειρωνείαν τε και αλήθειαν εκ παντοδαποΰ λόγου φωράσαι.
Επειδή τε εφιλοσόφησεν, ενταύθα δη και μάλιστα ή ρώμη της φύσεως αύτοΰ διεδείχθη. ώσπερ γάρ επιγνουσης όφε τής φύσεως τό οικεΐον εργον, ου κατά μικρόν, ἀλλ’ όλοις τοΐς ιστιοις άπηνεχθη τής σοφιστικής προαιρεσεως- ος γε καί τάς ρητορικός των υποθέσεων ούκετι ρητορικώς, άλλα πολιτικώς μετεχειρίσατο. ει τις αγνοεί την εν ταύτω προβλήματι διαφοράν του πολιτικού και του ρήτορος, επελθετω μετά νοΰ τον Ασπασίας τε και \\ερικλεους επιτάφιον θουκυδίδου και Πλάτωνος-, ών εκάτερος θατερου παρά πολύ καλλίων ἐστι, τοΐς οίκείοις κανόσι κρινόμενος.
Ό δ’ ουν Αίων εοικε θεωρήμασι μεν τεχνικοΐς 1 2 3
1	The two compositions here mentioned are not extant.
2	Pericles’ famous oration (Thuc, ϊΙ. οό-16) is statesmanlike, while Aspasia’s (Plato, Meuejimiux J3<J υ—21·!) v) is a model of rhetorical composition.
3	7‘2
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nowhere lias dealt despitefully with it or has composed against it. speeches which are both reckless and malicious. Yet the fact is that Dio has behaved with more copious and vehement effrontery toward both philosophers and philosophy than any of the sophists. The reason, I fancy, is that, being endowed Avith a forceful disposition, he was frank also in his behaviour as a public speaker, having been convinced that it is better to live in accord with common notions than in accord with philosophy. Therefore not only was his diatribe Against the Philosophers a serious composition on his part, utterly unabashed and shrinking from no rhetorical device, but also his Reply to Mitsonius 1 was another of the same character, for Dio was not employing the occasion to exercise his talents, but rather writing from conviction, as I emphatically maintain, and I could convince any one else who is skilful at detecting both irony and sincerity of character in every sort of composition.
Furthermore, when Dio took up philosophy, then indeed most of all the vigour of his nature was displayed. For as if his nature had been late in recognizing its proper function, not little by little but under full sail he was swept away from the calling of a sophist. At any rate, those subjects which were rhetorical he no longer handled like a rhetorician but rather like a statesman. If a person is ignorant of the difference between the statesman and the rhetorician in dealing Avith the same problem, let him review the funeral orations of Aspasia and Pericles as recorded by Thucydides and by Plato, each of which is far more beautiful than the other when judged by its own special standards.2
Well then, in philosophy Dio apparently did not
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iv φιλοσοφία μή προσταλαιπωρήσαι μηδε προσ-ανασχεΐν φυσικοΐς δόγμασιν, are όφε του καιρού μετατεθειμένος- όνάσθαι δι τής στοάς ὅσα εις ήθος reivei και ήρρενώσθαι παρ’ όντινοΰν των εφ εαυτού, επιθεσθαι δι τω νουθετεΐν ανθρώπους και μονάρχους καί ίδιώτας και καθ’ ενα και άθρόους, eίς ο χρήσασθαι προαποκειμενη τή παρασκευή τής γλώττης. διο μοι δοκεΐ καλώς εχειν επιγράφειν άπασι τοΐς Δίωνος λόγοις, οτι προ τής φυγής ή μ€τά την φυγήν, ούχ οίς εμφαί-verai μόνοις ή φυγή, καθάπ€ρ επέγραφαν ήδη τινός, άλλ’ άπαξάπα σιν.	ουτω γάρ αν εΐημεν
τους re φιλοσόφους και τους αυτό τούτο σοφιστικούς λόγους διειλ ηφότες εκατόρους χωρίς, ἀλλ’ ούχ ώσπερ όν νυκτομαχία περιτευξόμεθα αύτώ νυν μεν βάλλοντι Ίόωκράτην και Ζήνωνα τοΐς εκ Διονυσίων σκώμμασι και τούς απ’ αυτών άξιοΰντι πάσης ελαύνεσθα ι γής και θαλάττης, ως όντας Κήρας πόλεων τε και πολιτείας, νυν δε στεφα-νοΰντί τε αυτούς και παράδειγμα τιθεμενω γενναίου βίου και σώφρονος.
Φιλόστρατος δε και τούτο άπεριμερίμνως τον έπαινον του φιττακοΰ και τον Κύβοεα τής αυτής προαιρόσεως οϊεται, καί υπέρ άμφοΐν ομοίως εις απολογίαν καθίσταται τήν υπέρ του Δίωνος, ως μή όπι τοΐς τυχοΰσιν εσπουδακεναι δοκεΐν. τούτο δ’ ήδη πλέον εστι ποιήσασθαι θάτερον. ό γαρ άναγορεύσας αυτόν εν τοΐς δι’ ολοκλήρου τού 1 2 3 4
1 The Stoic school.
2 Synesius refers to the licence of comedy.
3 N'o longer extant.
4	Or. 7.
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persevere in technical speculations, nor did he devote himself to physical dogmas, because he had shifted his position late in his career ; on the contrary, he seems to have profited from the Porch 1 in all that pertains to character, and to have become more manly than any person of his own day ; furthermore. he applied himself to the task of admonishing mankind, whether monarehs or men in private station, whether singly or in groups, to which end he utilized the training in oral expression which he had acquired previously. For this reason I think it well to make the notation “ before his exile ” or “ subsequent to his exile ” on all Dio’s speeches, not alone on those in which his exile is reflected, as some have done in the past, but on one and all. For by so doing we should have separated the philosophic speeches and the truly sophistic, each variety by itself, and we shall not, as in a noeturnal engagement, find him at one moment hurling at Socrates and Zeno the coarse jests of the Dionysiae festival2 and demanding that their disciples be expelled from every land and sea in the belief that they are Messengers of Death to states and civic organization alike, and at another moment find him crowning them with garlands and making them his pattern of a life of nobility and sobriety.
Philostratus, however, and without due consideration, imagines the Encomium on the Parrot 3 and the Euboean Discourse4 to belong to the same school, and regarding both alike he enters the lists in the defence of Dio, to save him from the imputation of having paid serious attention to ordinary matters. But this actually is rather to achieve for himself the other alternative. For he who had publicly proclaimed
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βίου φιλοσοφήσασι προϊών ου μόνον ενδεδωκε προς το καί σοφιστικόν τι εργον ειργάσθαι τον Αιώνα, άλλα προσαποστερεΐ τον άνδρα και των οντων εκ της φιλοσόφου μερίδος, ττροσνεμων αυτα τοις σοφιστικοϊς. ει γάρ τον Ευβοεα τις άφαι-ρήσεται του σπουδαΐον είναι καί υπέρ σπουδαίων συγκεΐσθαι, ου μοι δοκεΐ ραστ’ αν ο τοιοΰτος εγκρΐναί τινα λόγον των Αίωνος ώστε καί φιλόσοφον υπ’ αύτοΰ προσειρήσθαι. ως οΰτός γε ο Ao'yos· ύποτύπωσίς εστιν εύδαίμονος βίου, πενητι καί πλουσίω τοΰ παντός ανάγνωσμα άζιώτατον. ωδηκός τε γάρ ήθος υπό πλούτου καταστέλλει, το εϋδαιμον ετερωθι δείξας, καί τό καταπεπτωκος υπό πενίας εγείρει καί αταπείνωτου είναι παρασκευάζει, τούτο μεν τω καταμελιτοΰντι τάς απάντων άκοάς διηγημάτι, ύφ* ου καν Έέρξης άνεπείσθη, Ξερξης εκείνος ο την μεγάλην στρατιάν ελάσας επί τούς "Έλληνας, μακαριώτερον εαυτού γεγονέναι κυνηγετην άνδρα εν τη ορεινή της Εύβοιας κεγχρους εσθίοντα, τούτο δε ταις άρίσταις ύποθήκαις, αίς χρώμενος ούδείς αίσχυνεΐται πενίαν, ει μη γε καί φεύξεται.
Αιό βελτίους οι τάττοντες αυτόν μετά τον έσχατον περί βασιλείας, εν ώ τε'τταρας ύποθεμενος βίους καί δαίμονας, τον φιλοχρήματου τε καί τον απολαυστικόν καί τρίτον τον φιλότιμον, τελευταίου δε καί επί πάσι τον εϋφρονα καί σπουδαΐον, 1 2
1	Or. 4.
2	This is not strictly true, for tlu: fourth life and spirit is merely promised (Or. 4. 139), as Synesins himself proceeds to point out.
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Dio to be among those avIio had practised philosophy all their lives has not only later on yielded to the idea that Dio had also done \vork of a sophistic nature, but he goes so far as to defraud him also of the possessions which conn· from the philosophic category, since he assigns them to those that are sophistic. For if a person is goiny to rob the Euboean Discourse of its claim to be a serious -work and to have been composed on serious topics, in my opinion such a person would not very easily accept any of Dio’s speeches to the extent of having· it labelled by him actually philosophic. For certainly this discourse constitutes a pattern of a happy lift*. a work of literature of the very highest value for rich or poor alike. For not only does it deflate a character that has become puffed up by riches, pointing out that happiness is to be found elsewhere, but it also arouses a character that has been cast down bv poverty and restores its self-respect, partly by means of his tale that fills the ears of all with sweetness λ tale by which even Xerxes, the famous Xerxes who marched his mighty host against the Greeks, might have been persuaded that a huntsman who fed on millet amid the mountains of Euboea had been more blessed than himself, and partly by his most excellent precepts, which will not allow any one who follows them to be ashamed of poverty, unless of course he is also to lie an exile.
Therefore those are better critics who place the Euboean after the last discourse On Kingship.1 in which, after having· set forth lives and spirits of four kinds 2—the avaricious, the pleasure-loving, thirdly the ambitions, and finally, to cap them all, the gracious and serious—he describes and sketches the
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εκείνου ς μεν τους κατά, την άλογίαν άπαντας γράφει τε καί σχηματίζει, παύεται δε του βιβλίου, τον λοιπόν επαγγει λάμενος αύτίκα άποδώσειν, οτ ω ποτε πεπ ρωμενος εκ θεών εγενετο. χωρίς ούν τιθεντι τους εν τοΐς συχνούς λόγοις Αιογε'νας τε καί Σωκράτας, οι καί περιττοί την φύσιν εδοξαν καί ούχ απαντάς εστιν 6 τοΐν άνδροΐν τούτοιν ζήλος, ἀλλ’ οστις ευθύς αίρεσίν τινα των κατά φιλοσοφίαν ύπεσχετο· τον δε κατά την κοινήν φύσιν ζητοΰντι καί τον άπασιν εγχωροΰντα, δίκαιον, όσιον, αυτουργόν, από τω ν όντων φιλάνθρωπον, ούκ αν ετερος αντί τον Eύβοεως άπο-δεδομενος ε’ίη βίος ευδαιμονικός.
”Ετι καί τούς Έσσηνούς επαινεί που, πάλιν όλην εύδαίμονα την παρά το νεκρόν ύδωρ εν τη μεσόγεια της Παλαιστίνης κειμενην παρ’ αυτά που τα Σόδομα. ο γάρ άνηρ άλως, επειδή του φιλοσοφείν άπηρζατο καί εις τό νουθετεί ν ανθρώπους άπεκλινεν, ούδενα λόγον άκαρπον εζενήνοχε.
Τω δε μη παρεργως εντυγχάνοντι δηλη καί η της ερμηνείας ιδέα διαλλάττουσα καί ούκ ουσα μία τω Αίωνι κατά τε τ ας σοφιστικός υποθέσεις καί κατά τάς πολιτικός. εν εκείναις μεν γάρ υπτιάζει καί ώραΐζεται, καθάπερ ό ταώς περιαθρών αυτόν καί οίον γανύμενος επί ταΐς άγλαΐαις του λόγου, άτε προς εν τούτο όρων καί τέλος την ευφωνίαν τιθέμενος. έστω παράδειγμα η των Ύεμπών φράσις καί ό Μεμνων. εν τούτου μεν γε 1 2
1	The Essenes wert* ;ι Jewish sei:t. Synesins is our only witness to tie existence of this writing.
2	Neither work now t-xlani. The former presumably
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first three, which are all marked by lack of reason, but concludes his treatise with the announcement that the one yet remaining· he will presently display for him, whoever it may be, for whom it lias been destined by the {j;<>ds. Accordingly, if one sets aside the Diogeneses and Socrateses that are found in many of his discourses, who actually have been thought unusual in their nature—and it is not every one who can imitate those two men, but only he who from the outset has professed some one of the philosophic creeds—and if he seeks after the life which accords with our common nature and which is possible for us all—righteous, pious, industrious, generous with its possessions—no other life would be displayed instead of the Kuboean as a life of happiness.
Furthermore, Dio somewhere praises the Essenes.1 a community of complete happiness, situated beside the Dead Sea in the interior of Palestine somewhere near Sodom itself. For when once he had started on his career as a philosopher and had turned to admonishing mankind, Dio never produced any discourse at all which was unprofitable.
But to one who is not a superficial reader it is plain that Dio’s form of expression varies and is not uniform, according as his themes are sophistic or political. For in the sophistic he struts and plumes himself, looking· himself over like the peacock and. as it were, exulting in the splendours of his eloquence, since he has eyes for that alone and makes euphony his goal. Take, for example, his Tempi and his Memnon.2 In the latter, certainly, his style is actually
dealt with the famous Vale of Tempe in northern Greece ; the latter has been associated with the Memnon statues at Egyptian Thebes.
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και ύπότυφός εστιν ή ερμηνεία- τα δε του δευτέρου χρόνου βιβλία, ηκιστ αν iv αύτοΐς ΐδοις χάννον τι καί διαπεφορημένον. έξελαυνει γάρ τοι φιλοσοφία καί από γλώττης τρυφήν, το εμβριθές τε καί κόσμιον κάλλος άγαπώσα, οτrotor εστι το άρχαιον, κατά φόσιν έχον καί τοΐς ύποκειμένοις οίκεΐον, ου μετά τούς λίαν αρχαίους καί Αίων επιτυγχάνει, διά των πραττομένων ίων, καν λέγη καν διαλέγηται.
’Έστω παράδειγμα της αφελούς καί κυρίως έχουσης ερμηνείας ο εκκλησιαστικός τε καί ό βουλευτικός· ει δε βουλει, καί όντινοΰν τω ν προς τάς πόλεις είρημενων τε καί άνεγνωσμένων προ-κεχειρισμενος, ϊδοις αν έκατέραν ιδέαν αρχαϊκήν, ἀλλ’ ου της νεώτερος ηχοΰς της επιποιουσης τω κάλλει της φύσεως, όποΐαι αι διαλέξεις, ών πρόσθεν εμνημονεύσαμεν, ο λΐέμνων τε καί τα Τέμπη, Aoyos· τε οντος ο κατά των φιλοσόφων, καν γάρ άποπροσποιήται, πάνυ του θεάτρου γίνεται καί της χάριτος· καί ονκ αν εύροις ρητορείαν έπαφρο-διτοτέραν παρά τω Αιωνι" ο καί θαυμάσας εχω την τύχην φιλοσοφίας, ει μήτε κωμωδία των Νεφελών μάλλον ευδοκιμεί· ουδέ γάρ έστιν ηντινα μετά της ίσης δυνάμεως Αριστοφάνης άπηγγελκε-τεκμηριον ποιον του στρογγυλως και συν εύροια προενηνέχθαι,
κηρόη' διατήξας, ειτα την φυλλον λαβών
ενέβαφεν εις τον κηρόν αυτής τω ποδε-
ι \\Υ tin not Know to what speeches Synesius refers.
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bombastic. But in the works of his second period by no means would you find anything conceited and diffuse. For, von see, philosophy banishes luxuriousness even in the field of eloquence, being fond of a beauty which is grave and orderly, the ancient form, natural and germane to the subject, a form which Dio, too, achieves, second only to the very ancient writers, proceeding as he does through the matters in hand, whether he is delivering a speech or conducting a discussion.
Take as samples of his unaffected and literal style his Ecclesiasticus and his Bouleuticus.1 Or, if you wish, take any one at all of his addresses to the cities, whether orally delivered or read, and you would find in each an old-fashioned style rather than that of the more modern note which makes additions to the beauty of nature, as in the case of the discourses already mentioned, the 3Iemnon and the Tempe, and in this one, too. Against the Philosophers. For even if he disclaims it, this speech belongs wholly to the theatre and the desire to please ; furthermore, you could not find a more charming- display of rhetoric in Dio. In this connexion I have marvelled at the good fortune of philosophy if. in the first place, no comedy is more in favour than the Clouds,2 for there is none which Aristophanes has composed Mith equal power. As witness to his compact and flowing style, take these lines :
He melted wax, and then he took the flea
And dipt its two feet in the wax ; and then,
Or. 47 and Or. 48 were delivered before the Ecclesia, and the next two before the Boule.
2	The popularity of the Clouds is attested by the number of the manuscripts in which it is found.
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κάτα φυγείση περιεφυσαν Π ερσικαί. ταυτας ύπολυσας άνεμετρει το χωρίον.
’Αριστείδης τε ο π ρος ΥΙλάτωνα λόγος υπέρ των τεσσάρων πολύν εκηρυζεν εν τοΐς ”Ελλήσποντος μεν καί τέχνης άπάσης άμοιρων ον γε ονδ’ αν επαγάγοις εΐδει ρητορικής, ουκουν εκ τον δίκαιου γε καί των νόμων της τέχνης· συγκείμενος δ’ ουν άπορρητω κάλλει καί Θαυμαστή τινι χάριτι, είκη πως επιτερπούση τοΐς ονομασι και τοΐς ρημασιν οντος τε ο Δίων ηκμασε μάλιστα εν τω κατά των φιλοσόφων, ηντινα και καλοΰσιν ακμήν οι νεώτεροι· tout’ εστιν ηρμόσατο πανηγυρικώ-τερον άνδρός αφελούς, καί μέντοι γε εις την τοι αυτήν ίδε'αν αυτός α ύτοΰ ταυτη κράτιστος εδοξεν.
Ον μέντοι τοσοΰτον 6 Δίων εξωρχησατο την άρχαίαν ρητορικήν εν οΐς καί δοκεΐ σαφώς άνα-χωρεΐν των οίκείο)ν ηθών, ως αν καί λαθεΐν ότι Δίων εστί, παρακινησας εις τό νεώτερον άλΧ εύλαβώς άπτεται της παρανομίας, καί αίσχυνομενω γε εοικεν, όταν τι παρακεκινδυνευμενον καί νεανικόν προενεγκηται· ώστε καν αιτίαν φνγοι δειλίας, ει προς την ύστερον επιπολάσασαν τών ρητόρων τόλμαν αυτόν εξετάζοιμεν, τοΐς πλείστοις δε τών εαυτοΰ, καί παρά βραχύ τοΐς άπασι μετ’ εκείνων ταττεσθω τών άρχαίων τε καί στάσιμων ρητόρων, παρ’ οι πίνουν καί δημω διαλεχθηναι 1
1 Clouds 14!)-1.Vi.
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When cooled, about it Persian shoes had formed.
Removing these, he fell to measuring the space.1
Again, the address To Plato in Defence of the Four heralded the fame of Aristeides far and wide among the Greeks.2 This work, while actually devoid of all artifice, one which surely you could not even assign to the category of rhetoric, at least justly and on the basis of the laws of the art, is composed with an ineffable beauty and wondrous charm, one that seemingly without premeditation delights by means of its nouns and verbs. And lastly, our Dio was at his prime in his Against the Philosophers, to use the term prime as the moderns do ; that is, he composed in a more showy manner than a plain man would, and yet for such a style Dio was thought to be at his best in this.
However, in the works in which he seems clearly to depart from his own special habits Dio did not display such scorn for the okl-fashiont'd rhetoric as to disguise the fact that it is Dio, though he did move in the direction of the more modern ; on the contrary, he is discreet when he violates his standards, and he actually seems to be ashamed whenever lie has used any daring or audacious expression. Therefore he might even be taken to task for cowardice, if we were to scrutinize him in the light of the audacit}’ which later became the vogue among the orators. But in most of his own work, yes, in very nearly all, let him be ranked with those old-fashioned and steady orators, since, compared with any one at all, he is wholly fit to address either a community or a person
2 Aelius Aristeides (a.d. 1:29-189) in the work in question praises Themistocles, Miltiades, IVricles, and Cimon.
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και Ιδιώτη του παντός άξιος, οι re γάρ ρυθμοί του λόγου Κ€κολασμένοι και το βάθος του ήθους οίον σωφρονιστή τινι και παιδαγωγώ πρόπον πόλεως όλης άνοήτως όιακβιμένης.	ώσιrep 8e
την έρμην€ΐαν ovre μίαν όφαμβν πάντως ούτε άνεπίγΐ’ίυστον ότι Αίωνός Ιστιν άκατόρα, νυν μιν ρητορος αι 'όρος, νυν δε πολίτικου, ουτω και τας διανοίας, όστις ούκ αυτός δίχα διανοίας έπιβάλλβι τας όφβις ότω 8η των βιβλίων αύτοΰ, όπιγνώσ€ται Οιωνός ουσας όν ταΐν δυοΐν Ιδόαιν των vπoθeσeωv’ καν το φαυλότατοι1 προχ€ΐρίση, τον έλιωνα όφeι τον ποριμώτατον τη ρητορ€ΐα παντός e^evpeiv λόγους· μακρώ γάρ δη σοφιστών κατά το όπι-χ€ΐρήσαι διην€γκ€ν. el δό τις και erepog σοφιστής ην €νπορος, αλλά πολλού γe και δeΐ πapaβάλλeσθaι προς την τoΰδe πυκνότητα· άμα δό και θαυμαστή τις ιδιότης χapaκτηpίζeι τα? Αίωνος όπινοίας. δηλοότω σοι τον άνδρα ο 'Ροδιακος- re καί ό ϊρωικός" el δό βουλ€ΐ, καί ό του κώνωπος έπαινος, όσπουδάσθη γάρ τω Αιωνι καί τά παίγνια, παν-ταχοΰ τή φυσ€ΐ χρωμόνω· καί ούκ αν άπιστή-σαις αυτά τής αυτής eivai παρασκ€υής re καί δυνάμεως.
Ταΰτά μοι ιrepl Αίωνος emeiv όπήλ0€ προς τον oarepov ποτ€ παΐδα όσόμ€νον, eπeί μοι καί 8ie£-ιόντι τούς παντοδαπούς αυτού λόγους μeτaξύ το μάντ€νμα γόγον€. πατρικόν δη πόπονθα, καί ήδη συveivai τω παιδί βούλομαι καί διδάσκ€ΐν άττα μοι φρον€Ϊν eπeισι πepι eKaaroo σνγγραφόως re καί συγγράμματος, συνιστάς αύτώ φίλους άνδρας
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in private station. For the rhythms of'his speech are restrained and the gravity of his style is such as would befit any supervisor and guardian of a state wholly inclined to folly. But just as I have said of his style, that it is not by any means uniform, and yet that unmistakably each style is Dio’s, now as orator and now as statesman, so also regarding his thoughts—-whoever not without thought himself casts his eyes on any of Dio’s writings λ\ι11 see that the thoughts are Dio’s in both varieties of his speeches : and even if you select the most trivial of them, you will find Dio to be the most resourceful in his oratory at finding words for everything, for he is far superior to the sophists in dialectic argument. Xay. if any other sophist was resourceful, still he is far from deserving comparison ■with Dio in regard to the latter’s sagacity : and at the same time a wondrous individuality marks hi? thoughts. Let both Ills Rhodian and his Trojan 1 discourses reveal him to you ; or, if you \νίγ’ι. include his Eulogy of the Gnat* For even his sportive compositions were treated seriously by Dio. -who indulged his natural propensities in every field : moreover, you would not doubt that they wore the product of the same training and faculty.
This is what it has occurred to me to say about Dio to him who some day in the future is to be my son. for even as Ι Λνη* gome through Dio’s speeches of every kind I received the prophecy. Already I feel like a father, and I want to be with my son at once and to teach him whatever occurs to me to think about each w riter and each work uf literature, introducing to him men who are niv friends, along- with
1 Or. 11 and Or. 31 respectively.
2 No longer extant.
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μετά της προσηκονσης 'έκαστον κρίσεως' εν οίς έστω και Χιών ο Ι Ιρονσαενς, ττεριττός άνηρ ειπεΐν τε καί γιώναι. και τούτον οΰν έτταινέσας αντω παραδίδωμι, ίνα μοι μετά τούς της γενναίας φιλοσοφίας προστάτας άπάρχοιτό ποτε και τοΐς πολιτικοίς του Χιών ος γράμμασι, μεθόριον αντα ηγούμενος των π ροπ αιδευμάτων τε και της αληθινότατης παιδείας.
β. Photius Bibl. cod. 209
Photius, the learned Patriarch of Constantinople of the ninth century, was an omnivorous reader, and his observations on what he read are embodied in a digest entitled Bibliotheca. Ills discussion of Dio's writings, which is confined to the eighty discourses that make up our own collection, opens with a few details regarding the life and personal characteristics of Dio, followed by general remarks concerning his literary qualities. Photius then proceeds to list, title by title, all
Ανεγνώσθη Χίωνος βιβλίον έν λόγοις π', οντος έστι μεν την πατρίδα Π ρουσαεύς, φυγάς δ’ έγε-γόνει ταυτης, τυραννίδος έκκλίνων δουλείαν, και πολλην επηλθε πλανώμενος γην. δεξιός δε περί τους λόγους έδοξεν είναι, και μάλιστα τούς οσοι ρύθμιζειν συμβουλενονσι τα ηθη. ηκμασε δε κατα τούς χρόνους του βασιλέως Τραϊανού, και πλεΐ-στον διέτριφε χρόνον παρ’ αν τω και της ότι μάλιστα τιμής καί δεξιώσεως έτυχεν, ως καί σνγ-καθέζεσθαι αυτόν τω βασιλεία) όχήματι. παΐς μεν ην οντος Πασικράτονς, σοφιστής δέ καί φιλόσοφος το επιτήδευμα. επί τοσοΰτον δ’ αυτόν της κατο, τό σχήμά φασι σεμνότητος άντιποιεΐσθαι ως καί λεοντήν πολλάκις ενημμένον ποιεΐσθαι την 38 ϋ
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the critical appraisal befitting each. And among these let Dio of Prusa, too, have his place, a man remarkable in both speech and discernment. And so, having praised Dio, I entrust him to my son, that having cultivated the champions of genuine philosophy, he may some day. I trust, pay tribute also to the political writings of Dio. believing them to be a border-land between the preparatory subjects of instruction and the most genuine education.
6.	Photius
eighty discourses that had come to his attention, usually adding a few words to indicate the contents and occasionally including remarks by way of critical appraisal. Ilis literary judgement does him credit. It should be noted that the order in which Photius presents the discourses differs markedly from that followed in the present edition, the same difference being observable to-day between the two main families of Idio manuscripts.
Bibliotheca : We have read a work of Dio’s consisting of eighty speeches. Dio is by birth a citizen of Pnisa, but he was banished from there because he shunned being in slavery to a tyrant, and he covered much territory in his Avanderings. He gained a reputation for being clever in hi·- speeches, and especially in those which advise men to amend their ways. He flourished in the time of the emperor Trajan, and he spent a «reat deal of time in hi", society and gained from him the very highest honour and hospitality, even to the extent of sitting beside Trajan in his imperial carriage. Dio -was the son of Pasicrates, and a sophist and philosopher by profession. It is said that he made such pretensions to dignity of appearance as even to appear frequently
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πρόοδον, φωνήν δ’ ηρεμαίαν ηφίει καί σταθεράν καί σχολαΐον μεν, άλλ' ούκ άναβεβλημενον βάδισμα, καί τάλλα των κινημάτων ούκ άσύμφωνα· ισχνός §’ ην και ουδό μύγας το σώμα.
Τ οΰτον πολλούς φασι και ποικίλους γράφαι λόγους· οι δ’ ει? ημετεραν φθάσαντες γνώσιν τον π' επληρουν αριθμόν. Χρυσόστομον δ’ αυτόν οι λόγοι τη κατ’ αυτόν γενεά δεδώκασιν επονομάζειν. εστι μεν οΰν, όπερ εφην, το πλεΐστον αυτού των λόγων, οΰς ημείς ίσμεν, συμβουλευτικόν οια δ’ είκός, και τω συμβουλευτικά) παραπλεκόμενον το οΐον δικανικόν παραπλήσιον την αρετήν καν τω μερει τάδε του λόγου δεικνύει, καί μάλιστα των άλλων ο *Ροδιακός.	δριμυς τε γάρ εστι τοΐς
ενθυμήμασι και το συνεστραμμένου πρός γε τον αυτού χαρακτήρα των λόγων εχων και τό έντονον μετά τού γονίμου πλουτών αριστος δε τοΐς παρα-δείγμασι και πολύς εστι πανταχοΰ, και ποικίλης όλης λαμβάνων αυτά και προσφυώς άρμοζόμενος. χαίρει δε μάλιστα καί μυθολογημασι τάς παραινέσεις συνδιαπλεκειν διό καί τό άφελες διώκειν δοκεΐ. σπάνιον γάρ ει τις εύροι κατά τον Πλατωνικοί' ζήλον τοΐς δίαρμα καί όγκον ενεργαζομενοις τω λόγω, ώσπερ εν τω Ιόορυσθενιτικω, μυθοις αυτόν άποχρώμενον. αφελής μεν οΰν εστι τα πολλά, ως εφθην εΐπών, ταΐς εννοίαις, και των τε καθωμιλημενων αύτώ καί επιπολαζουσών αι λεξεις, καί ουδέ ν οή'δ’ η σύνταξις ουτ επί το βαθυτερον ουτ’ επί τό καθηδυνόμενον εκνεωτεριζει. και τό γε επί τοΐς ρημασι καί τη συμπλοκή των 1 2
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in public clad in a lion’s skin. His manner of speaking was quiet and deliberate ; his gait was leisurely, though not slow, and his other movements were not out of harmony with his gait : he was spare of frame and not tall of stature.
It is said that Dio composed many speeches and of many kinds : but those that have come to mv attention amounted to an even eighty. Chrysostom is the sobriquet which his speeches have caused his generation to apply to him. Now, as I was saying, most of Dio’s speeches with which I am familiar arc deliberative ; but, as was to be expected, intertwined with the deliberative, his quasi-forensic product too shows his excellence in this branch of oratory as well to be nearly as great, and most of all the Rhodian Discourse.1 For he is sagacious in his reasoning, and he possesses the quality of pithiness, at least with regard to his own style of oratory, and he has a wealth of intensity combined with originality. Again, lie is excellent in his illustrations from history ;md abounds in them everywhere, not only culling his illustrations from various sources but also fitting them in appropriately. But especially he delimits to interweave his exhortations with mythological narratives : and this seems to be his reason for aiming also at simplicity. For example, one would rarely find him following the pattern of Plato and using myths which impart elevation and dignity to his eloquence, as is the case in his Borysthenitic Discourse,2 So, as I have just said, for the most part he is simple in his conceptions and his phrases are such as were current and popular in his day ; nor does his syntax attempt any innovation in the direction of either profundity or ornamentation. Furthermore, in the matter of his
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ονομάτων του σαφούς άν τις ελπισειε τον συγγραφία κατεστοχάσθαι· άλλα το γε δια μακροΰ τή ν τής διάνοια? απόδοσή προ'ιεναι, και ταΐς επιβολαϊς εκ του επί πλεϊστον τον Αογον διαπε-πλεχθαι, ούκ επί μικρω τής τοιαύτης αυτόν εκκλείει ιό ο ας. άλλα ταΰτα μεν παραλλαγή ιδέας και χαρακτήρος ιδίωμα, αΛΛ ούκ αίτιας ίσως ενδειζιν εχει- τό δ’ επί μακρότατον άποτείνειν τα προοίμια ή τα οίον προοίμια ούκετι αφιησιν αυτόν τό μή ούχι αντι πολιτικού και συγγραφικού τύπου τον επί ταΐς συνουσίαις αλλαζασθαι παρα-δεδυκότα καί μείζω την κεφαλήν την ως ον λογω τού λοιπού σώματος διαπλάττοιν.
Τών τοίνυν λόγων αυτού δ7 πορι βασιλείας μεν εισιν ειρημενοι. και 6 ο' δε, Αιβυκός επιγραφό-μενος, μύθοι’ μεν Αίβυν απαγγέλλει, εκείνων δ εστίν εζημμενος. 6 δ’ έκτος περί τυραννιδος δίεισι, καί περί αρετής 6 επί τούτω. 6 δε η' Διογένης μεν ή Ίσθμικός επιγραφήν εχει, πράξιν δε τινα καί λόγους Διογενους κατά τα ’Ίσθμια διαγγελλει. καί ό θ', Διογένης ή περί οίκετών, παραινεί μεν άπαντας δι ενός προσώπου αυτού μεν έκαστον πολλήν επιστροφήν καί επιμέλειαν ποιεΐσθαι, όλίγην δε των εζωθεν συμπιπτοντων καί μή χρήναι φεύγοντα διώκειν οικετην* ατοπον γάρ εκείνους μεν κακούς όντας ελπιζειν άνευ των δεσποτών άμεινον βιώσεσθαι, τούς δέσποτας δε μή άβιοΰντας φαύλους είναι μή νομιζειν άμεινον διάξειν, ει μή παραπολαύοιεν τής των δραπετών
1 In our collection the Euboean Discourse, which Photius makes number thirteen, precedes On Virtue·, consequently 390
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verbs and the intertwining of his nouns one might expect the prose writer to have aimed ;it clarity : yet Dio’s long postponement of the conclusion of his thought and his extreme use of repetition in weaving the pattern of the discourse in no small measure exclude it from such a category. 13ut while these matters constitute a difference of literary form and a peculiarity of style, they possibly do nut afford occasion for censure : vet his prolonging his proems, or his quasi-proems, to great length does not any longer permit him to escape the charge of having substituted for a political and literary type the conversational, into which lie has slipped, and of making the head, as one might say, larger than the rest of the body.
Now then, among bis speeches four are entitled On Kingship. The fifth, entitled Libyan. recounts a Libyan myth, but it is a pendant of those four. The sixth is On Tyranny, and the one following is On Virtue.1 The eighth has the title Diogenes or Isthmian. and it reports an experience whieh Diogenes had and things which he said at the Isthmian Games. The ninth. Diogenes or On Servants, exhorts all mankind, through a single illustration, to give much heed and care to themselves individually, but little to what befalls them from without ; also it states that one ought not to pursue a runaway servant, because it is absurd that, while servants, who are base, hope to live a better life apart from their masters, the masters, who do not think poorly of themselves, should fail to hold that they Avil] live a better life if they do not share the fruits of the fugitives’ stupidity.
Photius’ numbering of the next few discourses does not correspond to ours.
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σκαιότητος. o 8e ι Τρωικός μεν ελ κει τήν επιγραφήν, υπέρ του μή άλώΐ’αι δε τό Ίλιον 8ιε-σπούδασται, Όμήρω τε κατο, τδ τραχντερον προσ-φερεται, καί δσα άλλα κατά την ΊΑιάδα αύτω πεποίηται, τάναντία τουτοις πραγματεύεται. 6 δε Όλνμπικός ή περί τής πρώτης τού θεοΰ έννοιας, αυτό τούτο πειρώμενος επιδεικνυειν, ενδέκατός εστιν. 6 δέ ιβ', εν Άθήναις περί φυγής επιγραφήν εχων, εΐρηται μεν εν αυταϊς, δίεισι δε ως ούδεν ή φυγή χαλεπόν, και ως πλούτος μεν και δόξα και δυναστεία θάττον από των εχόντων επί τους μηδ’ ελπίσαντας μεταρρεϊ, το δε φιλο-σοφεΐν και τήν αρετήν άσκεϊν διά βίου τε κτήμα διαμένει αγαθόν και άποιχομενοις συνεπεται. ο δε ιγ' Eύβοϊκός ή κυνηγετικός ελαχεν επιγραφήν, εισάγει δε τινας εν Εύβοια τοιοΰτον β ιον βιοΰντας· δι ών κατασκευάζει ως 6 άπράγμων βίος, ει και πενόμενος εΐη, πολλω των εν άστει θορυβούμενων τε καί τρυφώντων ήδίων τε και λυσιτελεστερος. 'Ροδιακός δε ο ιδ' επιγράφεται εν τουτω έθος άλογον παρά 'Ροδίοις επίτιμα επιπολάσαν. τό δ’ ήν, οΰς εβούλοντο τιμάν άνδριάσι, τουτοις μεν ανδριάντα άνίστασαν ουδέ να' τούς δε τοΐς παλαι άνεστηκότας, τούτων άρα ή τάς επιγραφας μετα-ξεοντες εις τα των μελλόντων τιμηθήναι ονόματα, ή τω χρόνιο μηδε φαινομένων επιγράφοντες, των τε οίχομενων τό γε επ' αύτοΐς τήν τιμήν ελυμαί- 1
1 In our collection the· Rhodian Discourse is number thirty-one ; Photius places Orr. 1 1-30 at the end of his «-numeration.
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The tenth bears the title Trojan, and the author has taken great pains to prove that Ilium was not captured. Not only does he handle Homer rather roughly, but everything else that Homer has put into his Iliad is treated contrary to the poet’s version. The Olympic or On the First Conception of God, whose aim is to point out precisely that, is number eleven. The twelfth, whose title is In Athens, On Banishment, was delivered in Athens, and it argues that banishment is no hardship, also that wealth and fame and power rather speedily desert those who possess them and change over to those who never even expected to have them, whereas the pursuit of wisdom and the cultivation of virtue not only through life remain a noble possession, but also accompany men when they die. The thirteenth has drawn the title Euboean or On the Hunter, and it introduces certain persons who follow that sort uf career in Euboea. By means of these persons the discourse seeks to prove that the care-free life, even though it be a life of poverty, is far more pleasant and also more profitable than the life of those who in a city are surrounded by confusion and luxury. Rhodian is the title of the fourteenth.1 In this the author reproves an absurd practice prevalent among the Rhodians. That is to say, when they wanted to honour persons with statues, their practice was, not to erect any statue for them, but to take the statues which had been erected for men of former days and either erase what had been inscribed upon them and substitute the names of the persons now to be honoured, or else, if through lapse of time the original inscription was not even legible, inscribing a new one. Thus, at least in so far as they were able, they would outrage the honour belonging to
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ΐ'οντο, και οΰς τιμάν ύπεπλάττοντο, άλλοτρίαις και κατ’ ούδεν εοικυίαις εικόσιν εννβριζον. εν τώδε τω λόγω μεγάλη τον άνδρός της άνασκευαστικής Ισχύος ή αρετή διαφαίνεται. 6 δε ιε' προς Άλε-ξανδρεΐς μεν επιγεγραπται, δήμου δε φύσιν άναπτύσσων ταυτης κατατρέχει· και δτι μη χρη τον ’Αλεξανδρεων δήμον, ϊδια πολλά τα προς αρετήν παρακαλονντα εχοντα, τής εν τω κοινώ επιπολαζούσης ταραχής και αταξίας καί αυτόν είναι άνδράποδον, μάλιστα δε π αραφυλάττεσθαι το αμάρτημα κατά τάς δημοτελεΐς πανηγνρεις καί τα θέατρα. Ύαρσικοί δε δυο εφεξής επιγραφής ετυχον, ών ό μεν α' έπαινόν τινα τής πόλεως επ ιτρεχων ούκ εύδαίμονας εκείνα ς άποφαίνει των πόλεων, οσα ι κρήνας καί ποταμούς καί κάλλη στοών καί οικοδομημάτων καί καρπών αφθονίαν και τά παραπλήσια προβάλλονται, α,λλ’ εν δσαις τάξις καί αρετή τών πολιτευόμενων διαδείκνυται. οντος ο λόγος καί παράλογόν τι καί εφυβριστον έθος κατά φωνής άπήχησιν τοΐς Άλεξανδρεΰσι πραττόμενον εύθύναις υπάγει, παραινών άποσχεσθαι τούς χρωμενους ή μάλλον αυτών πληκτικώτερον καθαπτόμενος. ό δε δεύτερος παραινεί μή συκο-φαντικώς προς τούς άρχοντας διακεΐσθαι, μηδ’ επί τοΐς βραχεσι τών παραλυπούντων ευθύς άνερε-θίζεσθαι καί επαιτιάσθαι τούτους. ό δε ιη', ος 1
1 I'or the- sound in question, see Or. ,‘i3. 81-56 and Campbell Honncr’s valuable article (Jiarv. Theol. Rev. xxxv, pp.
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the departed and at the same time they would insult those whom they were pretending to honour by means of statues to which they had no claim and which in no wise resembled the recipient. In this discourse the excellence of Dio's destructive power is conspicuously great. The fifteenth discourse is entitled To the Alexandrians, and it lays bare the nature of the populace and inveighs against it. Furthermore, it states that the populace of Alexandria. since it has many special incentives to virtue, should not itself be a slave to the confusion and disorder prevalent in the community, but should most of all guard against the misconduct encountered in the popular gathering's and in the theatres. Two discourses that folknv have been labelled Tarsic, the first of \vhich, \vhile dealing lightly with a sort of laudation of Tarsus, seeks to prove that the fortunate cities arc not those which offer in evidence fountains and rivers, beautiful colonnades and edifices, and abundance of crops and the like, but rather those in which orderliness and virtue are conspicuous on the part of those who administer the government. This oration also subjects to scrutiny a certain surprising and wanton habit of the Alexandrians in connexion with a resonant vocal sound, advising those who indulge in it to refrain, or, more properly speaking, attacking them quite vehemently.1 The second Tarsic advises against being disposed to employ captious charges with reference to their magistrates and against a readiness to grow excited over trifling annoyances and to find fault with these magistrates. The eighteenth discourse, which bears no title, was
I-l 1). Alexandrians has carelessly displaced Tarsians, as is clear from both the content and the context of this sentence.
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ούκ επιγέγραπται, εν Κελαιναΐς έρρηθη τής Φρυγίας. διαλαμβάνει δε ώς ούκ αρετής εϊη σημεΐον τό κόμαν, ώσπερ ουδ’ άλλο τι των σχημάτων των περί τό σώμα, ώσπερ ουδέ τούτων τα εναντία· διαπλέκεται δ’ αντίο και τής πόλεως έπαινος, τον δε ιθ' μηνύει ή επιγραφή ρηθήναι μεν εν τω Κορυσθένει, άναγνο^σθήναι δέ εν τή πατρίδι· εν ω άλλα τε δίεισιν ο συγγραφέας και κατά τον ΙΙλατωΐ’ΐκοι/ συνομολογεί ζήλον περί τε του δημιουργού των όλων τοΐς Β ορυσθενίταις διειλέχθαι τής τε του παντός διακοσμήσεως και κινήσεως και των έν αύτώ στοιχείων. έχεται δε τινος λαμπρότητος και σεμνότητος οντος υπέρ τούς άλλους 6 λόγος. και 6 Κορινθιακός δε, κ' ών, εν Κ ορίνθω μέν έρρήθη, έπιτίμησιν δ’ αύτών διαπεραίνει άνθ’ ών είκόνι τα πρώτα τιμή-σαντες αύτόν ύστερον άποδημήσαντος εκ διαβολής ού δικαίας περιείλοντο τό γέρας. εγγύς δ’ εστι τού 'Ροδιακου κατά την εν λόγοις ρώμην και αρετήν οντος· ή δέ τού οΐον προοιμίου παράτασις κάνταύθα, ως καί παρά μικρόν πανταχοΰ, τής αρετής ού μετέχει, τού δέ κα' ή επιγραφή περί τής προς Νικαείς όμονοίας τών Νικομηδέων έστί’ καί τούτον ύπέρχεται τον άγώνα ό λόγος εύκαίρως διά τής ήδονής προενηνεγμένος· μάλλον γάρ ούτω ταϊς φυχαΐς τό πιθανόν εθέλει διαδύειν. τον δέ β' καί κ' εν Νίκαια είρήσθαι ή επιγραφή δηλοΐ περί όμονοίας, πεπανμένης τής στάσεως· αύτό δέ τούτο διατίθησιν ο άνήρ, έπαινον τού γεγονοτος. ό δέ κγ' περί τής προς Άπαμεϊς όμονοίας εΐρηται
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delivered in Celaenae in Phrygia. It maintains that it is no sign of virtue to wear long hair, any more than any other bodily characteristics, or their opposites. Interwoven with it also is a laudation of the city. The title of the nineteenth reveals that it had been delivered in Borysthenes, but that it was given as a public reading in Dio’s native city. In this speech the author, in addition to other matters, admits that he had in emulation of Plato discoursed to the citizens of Borysthenes regarding the creator of the universe and also regarding the orderly arrangement and movement of the universe and the elements of which it is composed. Λ certain brillianee and solemnity mark this discourse above all others. The Corinthian discourse, which is the twentieth, was delivered in Corinth and is a thorough-going reproval of the people for having at first honoured the speaker with a statue and then, after he had left tin· city. ha'N'ing removed the mark of distinction because of a malicious rumour without any justification. This speech is close to the Rhodian in the vigour and the high quality of its eloquence ; however, the prolongation of what may be termed its proem, here as practically everywhere, does not partake of that high quality. The title of number twenty-one is On Concord between Nicaea and Nicomedia ; and the speech approaches this theme propitiously, having been delivered in an indulgent spirit, for in this way persuasion is more likely to penetrate men’s souls. The title of number twenty-two reveals that it was delivered in Nicaea upon the subject of concord after the cessation of civil strife : and this is precisely what the author makes his theme, a laudation of what Inis taken place. Number twenty-three, On Concord
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iv τη πατρίδι· αυτό δε διαπράττεται τούτο. καί ο εφεξής δε περί όμονοίας της προς τούς Πρου-σαεΐς παρακαλεΐ τούς Άπαμεας. ο 8e κε' διάλεξίς εστιν iv τη πατρίδι. άγνοιαν δε ύποπλάττεται της αίτιας ό διαλεγόμενος, δι’ ήν μηδέν χρήσιμον αυτόν των λόγων προβεβλημένων ηδεως καί ποθοΰντες άκούουσι. πολίτικός δε εστι τω κζ' η επιγραφή, και εΐρηται εν τη πατρίδι, ώσπερ και 6 εφεξής, φιλοφρονητικός υπάρχων αυτή άνθ’ ων τιμαΐς τον φιλοφρονουμενον εδεξιούτο. απολογισμός δε εστιν 6 μετ αυτούς, όπως διεκειτο προς την πατρίδα, ο δε θ' καί κ' προ του φιλο-σοφεΐν μεν εν τη πατρίδι επιγράφεται, τούς δ’ επιχειρήσαντας καταλεύειν αυτόν τε και σύν αντω ετερον, εΐτα 8e και πυρί την οικίαν δούναι, τούτους ήρεμα πως επίτιμων, τό πλανάσθαι επί της ξένης της οίκοι διατριβής διά τάς εν πόλει αταξίας άμεινον κατασκευάζει. η δε των πολιτών οργή κατ' αυτού, διότι, φησι, καταρρεουσαν επί τό βελτιον άνελαβε την οικίαν, καί ο λ/ δε, δημηγορία εν τη πατρίδι την επιγραφήν φέρων, εις την αυτήν ύπόθεσιν αποβλέπει, καί ο α' καί λ' εν τη πατρίδι μεν ελεχθη, πολιτικός δ’ επιγεγραπται εν εκκλησία, καί συμβουλεύει των εις άλληλους ύβρεων άποσχομενους καί προπηλακισμών την στάσιν εις ομόνοιαν διαλύειν. ωσαύτως εν τη πατρίδι μεν ελεχθη και 6 εφεξής, ο δε επιγράφεται, 398
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with Apameia, was delivered in his native city, and this is precise})" what the speaker seeks to achieve. The following discourse also is an appeal to the Apameians for concord with the people of Prusa. Number twenty-five is An Address in his Native City. The speaker professes ignorance of the reason why, although his speeches have contributed nothing useful, his audience is glad, yes, longs to hear him. The title of twenty-six is A Political Address, and it was delivered in his native city, as was also the one that follows, which is an address of friendship toward Prusa for receiving with honours the man who is making the address of friendship. The speech that follows these is a defence of his attitude toward his native city in the past. Number twenty-nine has the title, Prior to his Philosophical Career, in his Native City. Those who had tried to stone Dio to death, and with him also a second person, and then also to give his house to the flames, the speech reproves rather mildly and it maintains that the life of a wanderer in foreign lands is preferable to living at home because of the disorder prevalent in the city. The speaker says that the anger directed against him by his fellow-citizens was occasioned by his repairing his house, which had been falling in ruins. The thirtieth speech, which bears the title, A Speech in the Public Assembly in his Native City, is also directed toward the same theme. Number thirty-one, delivered in his native city, is entitled A Political Address in Assembly, and it advises his hearers to desist from their deeds of reciprocal violence and their insults and to turn their party strife into concord. Similarly the next also was delivered in his native city, and its title, A Refusal of Office,
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παραίτησις άρχης εν ττ) βουλή, τοΰτο καί ένδείκνυ-ται· έκ φηφίσματος γά ρ άρχειν 6 συγγραφέας ηρημένος παραιτεΐται. ο δε λγ', περί των έργων εν βουλή την επιγραφήν παρέχων, έπαινον μεν τινα της βουλής επιτρεχει, απολογείται δε καί υπέρ ών 6 Δίων ύπενοεΐτο, ως μη τα του παιδός έργα καί αι πράξεις αι κατά την πάλιν της πατρικής είσι βουλής εξημμένοι. ο εφεξής δε προς Διόδωρον έπιγραφόμενος, προτροπήν μεν τινα επ' αρετήν εισάγει, έπαινειν δε την πάλιν φησι δι' ών τον έγκωμιάσαντα Διόδωρον επαίνοις περιβάλλει, ά δε λε', περί Αισχύλου καί Σοφοκλέους καί Έ,ύριπίδου η περί των Φιλοκτητου τόξων έπιγε-γραμμένος, την του Φιλοκτητου πλάττει έξαπάτην, ην προβεβλημένος Όδυσσεύς λαβών ωχετο τα τόξα, τω δέ ζ' καί λ' λόγω η μεν επιγραφή περί Όμηρου λέγει, έπαινος δέ τις του ποιητοΰ διυ-φαίνεται, ώσπερ καί τω περί Σωκράτους επιγραφο-μένω του φιλοσόφου. ο δέ περί Όμηρου καί Σωκράτους, λη' λόγος ών, ζηλωτην Όμηρου Σωκράτην καί μαθητην έπιδείκνυσι, καί το τε οίκεΐον της των παραδειγμάτων μετά χειρίσεως έκεϊθεν άναμαθεϊν τον φιλόσοφον επιδεικνύει, και την άλλην του λόγου χάριν καί δύναμιν εναπο-μάξασθαι. ό δέ λθ', Αγαμέμνων η περί βασιλέως έπιγραφόμενος, διέξεισιν ως δει συμβούλων τοΐς άρίστοις τον βασιλέα κεχρημένον έκείνοις τε πεί-θεσθαι καί μη κατά το δοκοΰν άπαυθαδιάζειν. και ω δέ Ν έστω ρ η επιγραφή, όπως κεχρησθαι προσηκε τη προς τους βασιλείς παραινεσει περι-
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before the Coimcil, is self-explanatory, for the author had by official ballot, been elected archon but begs to be excused. Number thirty-three, which provides the title, Concerning his Past Record, before the Council, deals lightly with a laudation of the Council, but it also contains a defence regarding matters about which Dio was the subject of suspicion, setting forth, as it does, that his son’s actions and the administration of the city’s affairs did not depend upon the advice of the father. The one following, entitled In Reply to Diodorus, introduces what may be termed an exhortation to virtue, but Dio says that he is praising the city by covering with praises Diodorus, who had eulogized it. Number thirty-five, entitled On Aeschylus and Sophocles and Euripides or On the Bon' of Philoctetes. depicts the deception of Philoctetes, under cover of which Odysseus seized and carried off the bow. The title of number thirty-six reads : On Homer, and it is interwoven with a laudation of the poet, just as there is laudation of the philosopher in the discourse labelled On Socrates. The discourse On Homer and Socrates, which is number thirty-eight, depicts Socrates as an imitator and disciple of Homer and seeks to show botli that the philosopher’s own peculiar manner of handling his illustrations had been learned from Homer and also that the rest of the charm and force to be found in his language had received the imprint of Homer. Number thirty-nine, labelled Agamemnon or On the King, argues that the king must employ the best of counsellors and must not only follow their advice but also not act arbitrarily to suit his own opinion. Again, the discourse entitled Mestor contains the doctrine that it was proper to employ Nestor’s advice to the kings. In
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λαμβάνεται. 6 δε εφεξής, Άχιλλεύς ον πειθό-μενος τω \είρωνι, προνοία καί τέχνη, άλλα μη θράσει καί χειρών ίσχύϊ συμβουλεύοντι μετα-χειρίζεσθαι πόλεμον, ύστερον ούκ άπώνατο της απείθειας, καί ο Φιλοκτήτης δε παράφρασις ἐστι του κατ’ αυτόν ατυχήματος. εφύ οίς 6 Νεσσος ή Δηϊάνειρα τών άπιθάνως περί αυτούς πεπλασμενων διά τινος θεραπείας εις ειρμόν τινα και τάξιν δοκεΐ το άπίθανον μεταρρυθμίζειν. καί ό Χρυσηις έπαινός ἐστι λίρνσηίδος. ο δε περί βασιλείας καί τυραννίδος περί αυτών τούτων διαλαμβάνει, καί οι εφεξής δε γ' περί τύχης λόγοι χαρίεντά τινα καί φιλοσοφίας άμα εχόμενα θεωρήματα διατυ-ποΰσιν. ωσαύτως καί οι μετά τούτους περί δόξης γ' λόγοι σνμβονλενουσι καί παραινοϋσι μηδενα λόγον τής τών πολλών δόξης ποιεισθαι· καλά καί ωφέλιμα τή παραινεσει συνδιαπλεκεται θεωρήματα. ό δε νβ' περί αρετής καί επιγράφεται καί δίεισι. περί φιλοσοφίας δε εστιν 6 γ' καί ν'.	6
δε ν8' περί του φιλοσόφου· ό δε ε καί ν' περί του σχήματος επιγεγραμμένος δείκννσιν ως ου χιτώνι καί ύποδήματι φιλοσόφων 6 κατεσχηματισμενος ήδη καί τον βίοι’ φιλόσοφός εστιν. ό δε ςκαί ν' περί πίστεως επιγραφής τυχών, καί 6 εφεξής περί απιστίας, προτρεπονται φυλάσσεσθαι τό θαρρεΐν καί καταπιστεύειν καί τοις μάλιστα φίλεΐν δοκοΰσι· πολλοΐς γάρ πιστεύσασι μεν μεγάλη άπ-ήντησε συμφορά, απιστία δε φραξαμενοις λαμπρά περιγεγονε σωτηρία. αλλά ταΰτα μεν ο περί 1
1	The centaur to whom tin- youthful Achilles had been entrusted.
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the next we find Achilles refusing to obey Cheiron,1 who was advising him to practise warfare with prudence and craft, instead of with daring and strength of arm, a refusal which subsequently he had occasion to repent. The Philoctetes is a paraphrase of that hero’s misfortune. Next comes the Xessus or De'ianeira, which seems to transform the improbability of the uncomincing fictions regarding those two characters into a sort of orderly sequence through the operation of a kind of healing process. Again, the Chryseis is a laudation of Chryseis. The discourse On Kingship and Tyranny deals with these very topics. The three speeches On Fortune that follow give expression to certain clever and at the same time rather philosophic observations. Likewise also the next three On Opinion counsel and exhort the listener not to pay any heed to the opinion of the masses ; noble and useful observations also are interwoven with the exhortation. Number fifty-two, both in title and in content, is On Jlrtue. Fifty-three Ν On Philosophy ; fifty-four is On the Philosopher :	and fifty-five, which is entitled On
Personal Appearance, points out that it is not the person who has dressed himst*]f up with tunic and sandal of the philosophers win ι i*- by virtue of that fact a philosopher in his life as well. Number fifty-six. which is called On Trust, and the one following, On Distrust, urge mankind to liuard against having confidence and trusting even those who most of all are thought to he friends : for while many who have bestowed their trust have encountered great, misfortune. those who have hedged themselves about with distrust have found notable safety to be the outcome. However, these things constitute the
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απιστία? λόγος· ό δε προ αύτοΰ διεξεισιν ως και το πιστεύεσθαι ως επίπαν μεγάλα τούς πιστευο-μενους εζημίωσεν. ή δ’ ύπόθεσις του νη' λογου, ώσπερ καί η επιγραφή, περί νόμου εστίν ως καί η του νθ' περί έθους, ο πράττειν μεν όσα ο νόμος άποδείκνυσι, μεθ’ ηδονής δε καί πειθοΰς μάλλον η βίας, καί άσφαλεστερον. δυο δε οι εφεξής περί φθόνου διαλα μβάνουσι.	καί ό β' καί ξ' περί
πλούτου, το οχληρόν αυτού καί επίβουλον στηλι-τεύων, καί πολλώ λυσιτελεστεραν αυτού παριστών την μετά δικαιοσύνης πενίαν. ό δε γ' και ξ' επιγράφεται των εν Κιλικία περί ελευθερίας, εκείνον δε ελεύθερον παριστά, ος των εν αύτώ κύριος είη παθών, καν μυρίοι εξωθεν αυτού τού σο'ψατος ώσι δεσπόται, και δοΰλον εκείνον, ος άνδράποδόν εστι παθών, ει καί συμπάσης άρχειν τής οικουμένης δοκεΐ. εις την αυτήν δ’ άναφερεται διάνοιαν καί ό εφεξής, περί δουλείας καί ελευθερίας επιγραφήν εχων, ώσπερ καί ο εφεξής δεύτερος, περί δούλων ών. καί ο μετ’ αυτόν δε, περί λύπης, ο^ς ου χρή παρεγγυάται τον γέννα ιον καί νοΰν εχοντα άνδρα ύποκατακλίνεσθαι τω πάθει, περιοράν δε μάλλον καί άποτρίβεσθαι. καί ό περί πλεονεξίας, ζ' καί ξ' ών, άποτρεπεσθαι ταύτην παρεγγυά. καί ό ξη', ώσπερ επιγεγραπται περί λόγου άσκησε ως, τοιαύτην καί τήν ύπόθεσιν υποβάλλει. περί δε τής αυτού φιληκοΐας ό ξθ' καί επιγράφεται καί διαλαμβάνει, ό δε ο' επιγραφής μεν περί άναχωρήσεως τυγχάνει, κατασκευάζει δε ως ούχί το τα? ερήμους διώκειν άναχώρησίς εστι παθών καί τών εν βίω θορύβων, άλλα τό εις
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speech On Distrust ; the speech which precedes it describes in detail how even being trusted as a rule has brought great losses on those trusted. The theme of fifty-eight, as also its title, is On Lair ; so, too, number fifty-nine is On Custom. The latter proves that custom accomplishes as much as law, but that it operates by means of pleasure and persuasion rather than by means of force, and with greater certainty. The two speeches following are treatises On Envy. Number sixty-two is On Wealth, a discourse which holds up to public ridicule the vexatiousness and fickleness of wealth and shows that much more profitable is poverty joined to righteousness. Number sixty-three is labelled One of the Addresses in Cilicia, On Freedom, and it seeks to Blow that that person is free who is master of the emotions within him, even though ten thousand persons outside him may be masters of his body ; and, on the other hand, that he is a slave who is slave to his emotions, even if he is thought to bo lord of all the world. The next discourse also, with the title On Slavery and Freedom, refers to the same notion, just as does also the next in order, which is On Slaves. The one after that, On Pain, exhorts the high-born man who has intelligence not to give way to suffering, but rather to disregard and abolish it. On Covetousness, number sixty-seven, also is an exhortation to avoid this fault. The theme of number sixty-eight is. like its title, On Training for Public Speaking. On Dio's Love of Listening is both the title and the theme of number sixty-nine. Number seventy has the title On Retirement, and it seeks to prove that hunting for places of seclusion is not retirement from sufferings and from the turmoils
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εαυτόν ειτεστράφθαι και σπευδειν γνώναι εαυτόν, της από τω ν άλλων κακίας συμφορών ολίγον έχοντα λόγον. περί κάλλους δε ό μετά τούτον λόγος, ον έπιγέγραπται τρόπον, τον αυτόν καί περί νεανίσκον διέξεισιν εν ω ως ου παρά πάσιν εθνεσι καί βάρβαροις το α ντο νομίζεται κάλλος, α'λλο δε παρ' άλλοις νικά, ο δε οβ' περί ειρηνης και πόλεμον την τε επιγραφήν προβάλλεται καί διαλαμβάνει, ο δε γ' και ο', ότι ευδαίμων ο σοφός, και ο επ' αν τω περί ευδαιμονίας· 6 δε επι τοότοις περί τον δαίμονος, δαίμονας δε καλεΐ τους όσοι λαχόντες άρχειν ετέρων α μεινον πράττειν τούς α.ρχομένους η και χείρον συμμετεσκευασαν. περί δε τοΰ βουλενεσθαι ο ς' και ο' διαλαμβάνει. 6 δε ζ' και ο' διατριβή περί των εν συμπόσια) την επιγραφήν πεποιημένος τινα των εν αύτω διέξεισι συμππττόντων, και ως ο πολύς άνθρωπος τηνι-καΰτα προς φιλοσοφίαν όράν εϊωθεΐ’, ηνίκα αύτοϋ 6 βίος άνίαις περιρρεΐται. ό δε η' και ο' και ό μετ’ αυτόν Μελαγκόμας α' και β' έπιγεγραμμένοι έπαινόν τε διαγράφονσι τον νεανίσκου καί μνημην επι χρηστοις τελευτήσαντος και λύπην. 6 δε π', Χαρίδημος μεν αύτιρ η επιγραφή, έπαινον δέ και πένθος επι τελευτησαντι συνδιαπλέκει τω νέω.
7.	Arethae Archiepiscopi Dio
Arethas, Bishop of Caesarea in Cappadocia, was a pvpil of 1'hotins and shared his enthusiasm for Creek literature, ilc was exceed iny I y active in collect!nr/ manuscripts, and we possess same that'were copied at his expense, notably the 406
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of life, but rather retirement is turning one’s mind inward upon oneself and seeking to know oneself, paying little heed to misfortunes which result from the wickedness of others. On Beauty, which conies next, in keeping with its title discusses the beauty of a youth. In this discourse it is pointed out that not among all nations alike, including barbarians, is the same thing held to be beauty, but that one thing is preferred here and another there. On Peace and War is both the title and the subject matter of seventy-two. Seventy-three has the title, That the Wise is Fortunate and Happy ; next comes On Happiness ; and the next is On the Guardian Spirit. The author applies the term guardian spirit to all who, having been chosen to govern others, help to cause those -whom they govern to fare better or worse. On Deliberation is the theme of seventy-six. Seventy-seven, A Short Talk on What Takes Place at a Symposium, discusses some of the things that occur at a symposium and maintains that the time when most men are wont to turn their attention to philosophy is when their lives are engulfed in troubles. Number seventy-eight and the one which follows, which are entitled Melancomas I and II respectively, contain a laudation of the youth, a reminder of the noble career that preceded his death, and an expression of the grief which his death occasioned. Number eighty has the title Charidemus, and it combines praise and sorrow over the death of the young man.
7. Arethas
Bodleian Plato known as Clarkianus. Some of his annotations on Greek authors hare been preserved, Dio beiny included in that number.
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The rather lengthy note on Dio that we present first is a scholium on the discourses On Kingship. Arethas seeks to defend Dio against the imputation of arrogance in those four compositions by citing the conduct of tyestor in the famous scene in Iliad ) in which Xestor recounts glorious exploits of his younger days I for the purpose of securing the obedience of Agamemnon and Achilles. The appeal to the authority of Homer is quite in the spirit of Dio himself.
It will be observed that Arethas has the false impression
Σ,οφός ούτοσΐ τω οντι Α ίων ο Προυσα^υ? καί τάλλα μεν τα περί λόγων άσκήσεως, μάλιστα δε τούς προκειμενους περί βασιλείας φρονήσει διαρ-κεστάτη εζυφαινόμένος.	Ούεσπασιανός ό αντο-
κράτωρ της βιωφελοΰς τούτων γνώμης επηβολος. οΐς γάρ ηπόρει τη επικρατούση ταίς των συμβουλών εις ύπαιθρον χρησθαι μεθόδοις περιαυτολογία, φησι τον εισηγεΐσθαι τεταγμενον σεμνολογησασθαι, ως αν η ταύτη το εύπαράδεκτον αύτω των υποτιθέμενων κατανυόμενον, επεί τοι καί λόγος δραστικότερος ό του κρείττονος. άφ* ου δοκεΐ μοι καί "Ομηρος ό εποποιός, ενευδοκιμών τα τοιαΰτα ου κατά τούς πολλούς καίριόν τι τοϊς μετ' αυτόν εν τοΐς όμοίοις παραδεικνύς μάθημα, τ ον 1 Ιύλιον παρεισηγαγε λίεστορα υπό Αρυαντος Καινεως τε μετακαλουμενον καί Έ£αΒίου της τ' άλλης κατ' εκείνους φρατρίας αρχήν μεν εκβοηθεΐν, είτα τούτου Ααβόμενον λίεστορα τη εξαγγελία, άτε 8η τη κατά χε.ίρα βοήθεια τοσούτοις το ενυάλιον άν-όράσι χρειωδεστατον δόξαντα, προσθεΐναι τό από τοΰόε ούκ ώκνηκότα τί; τούτο τό καιριώτατον λέγω της συμβουλής, τί γάρ φησι;
καί μεν μευ βουλεων ξύνιον πείθοντό τε μύθω.
1 Iliad 1. J73.
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that the discourses On Kingship were composed for Vespasian. Probably that error, as also the error of making ATero the author of Dio's exile, was due to a misunderstanding of his teacher Photius, whom he echoes in a passage we have omitted. Arethas also gives to the epithet Chrysostomos a novel meaning, which he supports by citing some amusing verses of an unknown versifier, whose gossip resembles Lucian's anecdote (Ilermotimus 34) about the Sicilian tyrant Gelon.
This Dio of Prusa was truly wise in general in his practice of oratory, but particularly when, with consummate wisdom, he wove the present speeches On Kingship. The emperor Vespasian had grasped the practical wisdom which characterizes them ; for when he was at a loss how to deal with the undisguised egotism dominant in the methods of his counsellors, he says that the counsellor who had been appointed to make a proposal resorted to grandiloquence, in order that in this way he might insure that the acceptability of his proposals might be achieved, for of course an utterance is more cogent when it is that of a superior person. This, in my opinion, is the reason why Homer the epic poet, who enjoys a high reputation in such matters not matched by most men, when handing down to his successors a timely lesson to serve them in like circumstances, introduced into his narrative the statement that Pylian Nestor, when summoned by Dryas and Caeneus and Exadius and the rest of their clan, first of all came to their aid, and then, after Nestor had dealt with that exploit, since of course by his active assistance to so many men in war he had gained a reputation for being most indispensable, that he added to his declaration without any hesitation—what ? This I claim is the most vital point in his counsel, lor what does he say ?
They heard my counsels and obeyed my word.1
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καί επειδηπερ επί τοσοΰτον το εαυτόν μεγαλόπρεπες ύπεστησατο, ως αν ηδη μετεωρίσας το εργον από του τοιοΰτοις νπερφυόσιν αξιόχρεους νομισθηναΆ οΰς καί πειθήνιους των εαυτόν βουλευμάτων εξεφηνε, πεποιθότως εντεύθεν επηνεγκεν
άλλα πίθεσθε καί ΰμμες, επεί πείθεσθαι άμεινον,
μόνον ουχί λόγων ορατέ οΰς εγώ τοιούτους εσχηκα κατηκόους; οϋκουν άκλεες ουδέ ασύμφορου και ύμάς εμοί πείθεσθαι.
Ό μεν ου ν οΰτω σαφώς την περίνοια ν δηλοΐ, τη πράξει την μέθοδον εμπεδώσας, άλΧ ούχ ο ΙΙρουσαβυ? οΰτος τοιοΰτος, διόπερ ούκ εχων τοιοΰτοις καί οΰτος εγκαλ λο^πισασθαι ετερως μετεισι την χρείαν. επεί γαρ ηδει την ομογνωμοσύνην ταυτότητι τρόπων τούς ορ.ογνωμονοΰντας συνδεουσαν, 6 γε λοιπόν καί την ισονομίαν βρα-βεύειν επίσταται, εκειι·ους α θροίσας όσοι τας βασιλείους οϊμους κατειληφότες γνωρίζειν τοΐς ερχεσθαι ταύτας ασφαλέστατα βονλομενοις θεσπι-ζουσι, τον Μελητιάδην ’Όμηρον λόγω, Σωκράτη τε τον Σωφρονίσκου καί Φαι ναρετης, προς δε καί Αιογενη τον Σινωπεα, καί μέντοι πλασάμενος τι μεταξύ των λόγοπ' καί αντος, εκ 11 ελοποννησίας γραός, Αρκαδικής μεν την οΐκησιν, νομαδικής δε τον βίον, καί περί τό ενθονσιάν προσενκαιρούσης, ταντης άκηκοεναι περί του εκ Σεμόλης ΊΙρακλόονς τις τε οΰτος είη ό εκ Σεμελσ]ς καί οίος τον βιον,
1 Iliad Ι. 74.	-
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And when Nestor had established his own importance to that extent, as if he had already exalted his achievement through having been deemed trust-worthy by such extraordinary beings, whom he declared also to have bt'en obedient to his desires, he thereupon added with confidence,
But ye too harken, for ’tis better so,1
all but saying, “ Do you see how wonderful these men were whose obedience 1 have had ? Then it is not ignominious or disadvantageous for you also to obey me.”
Well then, this is the way in which Nestor clearly reveals his intellectual superiority, having established doctrine by achievement ; but this man from Prnsa was not another Nestor, wherefore, not being able to boast of exploits such as his, lie pursues his purpose differently. For .since he knew that like-mindedness by identity of manners binds together the like-minded, lie therefore knows henv to judge equality as well, and he assembles all those famous men λνΐιο, having comprehended how to recognize the paths of kingship, lav down the law for those who wish to tread them most securely—I refer to Homer sun of Meles. Socratt-s son of Sophroniscus and Phaenarete, and also Diogenes of Sinope. Moreover, he too resorted to a bit of invention in the midst of his speeches, namely, the fiction that from an old woman of the Peloponnese—who was an Arcadian by domestic ties but lived a roving life and also found leisure for ecstatic experience—that from her, I say, he had heard about Heracles son of Semele, not only who this son of Seniele was but also what kind of life he lived.2 Nay more, lie claimed
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αλλά γε καί ὅτι υπ αυτής άπαγγελλειν ταΰτα προστετακται ότω earlv ore συγκυρησοι άζίω του βασιλείου επιτηδεύματος, καί τούτοις ου μόνον επιρρώσας το εαυτω σπουδαζόμενον, εί μη που καί eo ς ομόγλωσσου εαυτόν τούτοι? iv ταΐς προ-κειμεναις ύποθεσεσιν άποφηνας άνεπαχθεστατα το εργον συνεπεράνατο. α γάρ οντος τα νυν συμβουλεύει προείλετο, εκείνοις προδιηγορευμενα ύπεφη-νεν, λεληΟότως εκ τούτων φιλοτιμούμενος εαυτόν παρισώσαι τοΐς προεφωδευκόσι τα νυν αύτω πρεσβευόμενα. τοιγόφ τη προς τούτους κοινολογία, εν οΐς της βασιλείου βιοτης τε καί τάζεως τα παράσημα διεζηεσαν, ούχ ηττον καί οντος το μεγαλαυχείν επεσπάσατο, πεφυκότος εις άπαν του κατ ούδεν ύπαλλάσσειν την είσήγησιν των εν τω ζην προτερημάτων ενάμιλλον παριστάνει καί τούτον εκείνων των προκαταρζάντων βιωφελών ούτω ρημάτων, τί γάρ φησι.ν 6 Άσκραΐος ποιμην; εσθλός δ’ αν κάκεϊνος, ος άλλου ευ είπ οντος πείθεται.
Συι·τόμως τό προκείμενον του ενπαρακολουθητου ενεκα ούτω προσακτέον. Αίων οντος 6 Προυσαεύς οΐς ούκ άΐχεν εγκαλλωπίσασθαι περιαυτολογία, φημί ώσπερ ο Πὅλιο? λι έστω ρ, επεί καί τούτο εις άναντίρρητόν τοΐς σνμβουλεύονσιν επακολουθεί υπέρ τού εύπαράδεκτον είναι την άπό των κρειτ-τόνων παράκλησιν. οΐς ουν ούτω προάγειν ούκ είχε, τέχνη τούτο κατηνυσεν, σύμφωνον εαυτόν άποφαίνων τοΐς περί βασιλείας είρηκόσι σοφοΐς καί όπως χρη βασιλέϊ αν μετιεναι. τό γάρ όμό-
Hcsiod, Ι lor Α·* and Days 295.
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that he had been appointed by this old woman to report these things to any one whom he might encounter from time to time who was worthy of the kingly office, and in such cases not merely lending-strength to his own special interest, unless perchance by proving that he spoke the same language as they did on the subjects under discussion, he accomplished his task with the least offence. For the advice which he chose to give on such an occasion he revealed as having been previously delivered by those men of old, seeretly aspiring in this way to place himself on the same level with those who had led the way in the matters then advocated by him. Therefore in his discussions with tlie.se men, while they were going through the spurious elements in the kingly life and order, nevertheless he too induced boasting, since it was wholly natural that his failure to alter in any wise bis recommendation of the advantages in his mode of life should result in his presenting· himself too as a rival of those men of old who had first uttered sayings of such practical utility. For what says the shepherd of Ascra ? “He too is noble who heeds another who has spoken wisely/’1 In short, the subject under discussion must, for the sake of dearness, be presented as follows. This Dio of Prusa, in matters wherein he was unable to boast of personal exploits—I mean as Pylinn Nestor did, since this too results in making unanswerable the words of the counsellor regarding the acceptability of the exhortation offered by those who are superior—in matters, then, wherein he could not persuade in this way, he achieved his aim by artifice, representing himself as in agreement with the sages who have told about kingship and how it should be
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γνωμον καί Ισότιμον τους προαπηγγελκόσι τα κεδνά ταΰτα βουλεύματα, ει τι τω Άσκραίω πιστεύειν δει ποιμενι. . . .
ΥΙερι Αίωνος και των κατ αυτόν και της του λόγου αύτοΰ ιδέας. Ό Αίων ουτος ην μεν Πρου-σαεύς, Π ρούσης της ττ ρος τω Μυσω Όλύμπω, προς όε τη άλλη σοφία καί τα περί λόγους επησκητο καί λέγειν σχεδίως εις άκρον των καθ' εαυτόν παρεσκευασμενος ζηλωτος άπασι και αποβλεπτος ην. ταύτη τοι καί τη του λόγου χρησάμενος ρύμη, καί προς Νέρωνα υπέρ των εαυτού παρρη-σιασάμενος φίλων, άειφυγία κατεδικάσθη καί ην τω ζημιώματι επίτιμος τούτω ες ότε Ουεσπασια-νόν η 'Ρωμαίων ευτυχεί πολιτεία, ώ συγγε-νόμενος κατά την Νειλωαν ’Αλεξάνδρειαν και πολλά των βασιλέϊ ύποθεμενος αι’ηκόντυιν τέλος καί τούς παρόντας βασιλικούς λόγους αύτω εζεπόνησε.
Νρυσόστομος δε κατά τον λόγον ούχ ούτως όσον διά τι σύμπτωμα επί τό ευσχημονεστερον μεταποιούμενου εκληθη. τη γάρ απο του στόματος άποφορα ου πάνυ ευτυχεί εχρητο, ως δη και άλλοι πολλοί, καί ό τούς λόγους θείος απαγγέλλει άνήρ. φησι γάρ περί αυτού εν ία μβείοις αυτού ου τω.
Αίων άνεπνει, φασίν, ου μάλ’ ηδύ τι· τούτον λέγω Αίωνα, ού πολύς Aoyos·. καί τούτ εκερτόμησε των τις αστικών, τον δ’ ως ίδεΐν γυναίκα την αυτού, φράσαι· 1
1 Arethas is at fault in this account of Dio’s exile and return to imperial favour. Dio is critical of Nero, but it was Doniitian who caused his exile and whose death made possible his return. Furthermore, the discourses On Kingship are believed to have been addressed to Trajan.
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practised. For like-mindedness is also equality in honour with those who previously have announced these sage counsels, if we should give any credence to the shepherd of Asera. . . .
Concerning Dio, the facts about him, and the style of his eloquence : This Dio λναί a native of Prusa, the Prusa near My si an Olympus. In addition to his wisdom in general, he had cultivated also the art of public speaking and, having prepared himself for extempore speaking to a point surpassing those of his own day, he was envied and admired by all. In this way, you see, having indulged in the vehemence of his language and having expressed himself freely in the presence of Nero in behalf of his ολ\ίι friends, he was sentenced to lifelong banishment, and he remained under this sentence until the Roman state secured Vespasian as emperor. Having met Vespasian in Alexandria on the Nile and having instructed him in many of the matters pertaining to a king, he finally worked out for him the present discourses On KingshipA
He was called Golden-mouthed, not so much to accord with hi« eloquence, as on account of a certain physical peculiarity the name of which λυ;ι8 altered in the direction of greater respectability. For he was not at all fortunate in the effluvia that issued from his month, as indeed many others report and in particular the man of divine utterance. For he speaks of Dio in his iambics as follows.
Tis said that Dio’s breath was nothing sweet—
I	mean that Dio of whom there’s so much talk.
A city fellow told this mocking tale.
He said when Dio saw his wife he cried,
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Τι τούτο; ου γάρ εφρασάς μοι την νόσον, και την συν ορκω, Γούτο πάντων άρρενων, είπεΐν, το σύμπτωμ, ωόμην, ου σου μόνον τοσουτον αι ’όρων και φίλων άπεστάτει. ό γάρ λόγος δίδαγμα του σεμνού τρόπου.
αντί τοίνυν του Όζόστομος ελεχθη εύφημως Χρυσόστομος.
’Ιδία δε κεχρηται συγκράτω του λόγου ΐΐλατωνικη καί Αυσιακη, ούτε το διηρμενον του Πλάτωνος της Αυσιακης άπολύων άπλότητος, ούτε το Αυσιακόν εις απλότητα επιτετηδευμενον της Υίλατωνικης σεμνότητος άποστερών, άλλα καί σεμνολογών μετά άφελείας καί την άφελειαν εξαίρων διά σεμνότητος.
8. Suidas Lexic. s.v.
Strains is the. author of a famous lexicon, probably composed in the third quarter of the tenth century, which is especially valuable for its information on literary matters. In the follou'iny entry regarding bio it will be noted that the bio-
Αίων 6 ΐΐασικράτους, ΙΙρουσαευς, σοφιστής καί φιλόσοφος, ον Χρυσόστομον εκάλεσαν. αντιποιείτο δε σεμνότητος, ως καί λεοντην φορών προϊόναι. ην δε λεπτός τό σώμα, καί διετριφε τό πλεΐστον παρά Ύραιανω τω Κ αίσαρι, ως καί συγκαθεζεσθαι όν τω βασιλικω όχηματι. εγραφεν, Ει φθαρτος 6 κόσμος, Ίόγκώμιον ΊΙρακλεους καί ΙΙλάτωνος, Υπέρ Όμηρου προς Πλάτωνα δ', Π ερι τών ’Αλεξάνδρου αρετών η'.
9. C. Plini et Truism Epistulae LXXXI—LXXXII
Pliny, Letters x. 81 and 82, a communication from Pliny 41G
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“ How’s this ? You never mentioned my disease.” And she with solemn oath replied, “ I thought That symptom was the nature of all males,
And not of you alone.” So far removed
Was she from men and friends. The story serves
To indicate the man’s majestic ways.
So it is that, instead of Foul-mouthed, through euphemism he was termed Golden-mouthed.
Dio uses a literary style that is a blend of the styles of Plato and of Lysias, for he neither frees the sublimity of Plato from the simplicity of Lysias nor deprives of Plato’s solemnity that trait of Lysias which cultivated simplicity ; on the contrary, he not only talks solemnly with simplicity but also elevates his simplicity by means of solemnity.
8.	Suidas
graphical details are those earlier recorded by Phot ϊ us. In view of that, it is noteworthy that the only works listed for Dio by Suidas are four that are mentioned nowhere else.
Lexicon : Dio son of Pasicrates, citizen of Prusa, sophist and philosopher, whom men called Chrysostom. He affected solemnity to the extent of actually appearing in public wearing a lion’s skin. He had a lean body. lie spent his time for the most part in the society of the emperor Trajan, so that he even sat. beside him in the imperial carriage. Writings : Is the Universe Perishable ? ; In Praise of Heracles and Plato ; Against Plato in Defence of Homer, four books ; On the Virtues of Alexander, eight books.
9- Correspondence of Pliny and Trajan the Younger to the emperor Trajan and the emperor's reply, vol. ν	ρ	417
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are of ·,interest for several reasons. Both documents belong to the gear 112, when Pliny was proconsul of Bithynia, and they supply for Dio's career the latest date for which we hare sure evidence. They also confirm Dio's words as to the political tension prevalent in Prusa and the petty jealousies and bickering which he encountered upon his return from e.rile. Thug are of special interest in connexion with Or. 45 and Or. 47, which deal with the building project to which Pliny
LXXXI [LXXXY]
C. Pliniiis Traiano Imperatori Cum Prusae ad Olympum, domine, publicis negotiis intra hospitium eodem die exiturus vacarcm, As-clepiades magistratus indicavit appellatum me a Claudio Eumolpo. Cum Cocccianus Dion in bule adsio-nari civitati opus cuius curam eijerat vellet, tum Eumol])iis adsi^tentc Flavio Archippo dixit exigen-dam esse a Dione rationem opens, ante quam rei publioac traderetur, quod alitor fccisset ac debuisset. Adieeit etiam esse in eodem opere positam tuam statuam et corpora scpultorum. uxoris Dionis et filii, postulavitque, ut cognoscerem pro tribunali. Quod cum ego me protinus facturuni dilaturumque pro-fectionem dixissem,ut longiorcin diem ad instruendam causam darem, utque in alia civitate cognoscerem, petiit. Ι\ϋ'ο me auditurum Nicacae respondi. Ubi cum coiisoclissem cogniturus, idem Eumolpus tam-quam aclinic parum instriictus dilationem petere 418
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refers and give a vivid picture of the hostile opposition against which Dio ha<l to struggle, one specimen of which is contained in the Pliny-Trajan correspondence. Trajan's rather brusque reply may indicate impatience over the attempt to harass his old friend Dio, an impatience in no wise diminished, no doubt, because the mrchippus who instigated the present trouble had preciously been the occasion of annoyance to the emperor, as we learn from Pliny, Letters x. 5S-60.
LXXXI [LXXXY]
Gains Pliny to the Emperor Trajan
\Vhile at Prusa near Olympus, sire. I was in my quarters attending- to public business, planning that same day to take my departure. Asclepiades the magistrate made known that an appeal had been made to me by Claudius Eumolpus. When Coceeia-nus Dio in the Council desired to have turned over to the municipality a work which he had had in charge, Eumolpus. acting in the interest of Flavius Archippus, said that an accounting- for the work should be demanded of Dio before it was turned over to the commonwealth, alleging that Dio had acted othe™*ise than he should have done. He added that the same structure contained a statue of you and also corpses which had been interred there, to wit, those of Dio’s Avife and son, and he demanded that I conduct a judicial investigation. When I said I would do so forthwith and would postpone my departure, he begged that I allow him more time to prepare his case and that I hold the hearing in a different city. I replied that I would hear the case at Nicaea. When I took my seat there to hold the hearing, the aforesaid Eumolpus, as if still insufficiently prepared, began to ask for postponement ;
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coepit, contra Dion, ut audirctur, exigere. Dicta sunt utrimque multa etiam de causa. Ego cum dandam dilationem ad te consulendum existimarem in re ad exemplum pertinenti, dixi utrique parti, ut postulationum suarum libellos darent. Volebam enim te ipsorum potissimum verbis ea quae erant proposita cognoscere. Et Dion quidein se daturum dixit, at Eumolpus respondit complexurum se libello quae rei publicae peteret. ceterum quod ad sepultos pertineret non accusatorem se sed advocatum Flavi Archippi. cuius mandata pertulisset. Archippus, qui Eumolpo sicut Prusiade adsistebat, dixit se libellum daturum. At1 nec Eumolpus nec Archippus quamquam plurimis diebus expectatis adhuc mihi libellos dederunt ; Dion dedit, quem huic epistulae iunxi. Ipse in re praesenti fui et vidi tuam quoque statuam in bibliotheca positam, id autem, in quo dicuntur sepulti filius et uxor Dionis, in area col-locatum, quae porticibus includitur. Te, domine, rogo, ut me in hoc praecipue gencre cognitionis regere digneris, cum aliocjni magna sit expectatio, ut necesse est in ea re, quae et in confcssum venit et exemplis defendituv.
LXXXII [LXXXVI]
Traianus Plinio S.
Potuisti non haercrc, mi Secunde carissime, circa id de quo me consulendum existimasti, cum pro-1 At Schaefer : Ita.
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Dio, on the contrary, demanded that the hearing proceed. Many statements were made by both parties, even about the case. Since 1 believed that a postponement should be granted in order to consult; you in a matter bearing on precedent, 1 told both parties to present their demands in writing. You see, 1 wanted you to learn from their own words preferably the claims which had been put forward. And Dio, indeed, said that he would do as requested, but Enmolpus answered that he would put in writing what he was asking in behalf of the commonwealth, but that with regard to the buried bodies he was not the accuser but rather the attorney of Flavius Archippus, whose orders he had executed. Archip-pus, who was assisting Enmolpus as he had at Prusa. said that he would present the memorial. However, neither Eumolpus nor Archippus. despite very many days of waiting, lias up to the present handed me the memorials ; Dio has presented his, and 1 append it to this letter. L myself visited the spot, and I saw your statue also in position in the library ; however, the place where the bodies of Dio’s son and wife are said to have been buried is located in a vacant space surrounded by colonnades. I ask you, sire, to see fit to direct me in this kind of inquiry especially, since of itself the case has aroused great public interest, as is inevitable in a matter which is both well known and supported by precedents.
LXXX1I [LXXXVI]
Trajan to Pliny, greetings
You might have suffered no perplexity, my very dear Secundns, regarding the matter about which
4-21
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posit um meum uptime nosscs non cx metu nec terrore homimim aut eriminibus maiestatis reverentiam nomini ηιι·ο adquirendi. (Jmissa ergo ca quaestiole, quam non admitterem, ctiam si excmplis adiuvaretur, ratio potius opens cffccti sub cura Coceeiani Dionis cxcutiatur, cum et utilitas civitatis cxigat, nec aut rccuset Dion aut debeat recusare.
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you thought I should be consulted, since you knew very well my purpose not to secure respect for my name through men's fear or dread or by means of charges of high treason. Putting aside, therefore, that point at issue, which I would not entertain even if it were sustained by precedents, rather let the accounting for the work executed under the supervision of Coeeeianus Dio be thoroughly investigated, sinee the advantage of the municipality demands it and Dio neither refuses nor should refuse.
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The numbers refer to volume and page of this edition
Abdera, seaport in Thrace, birthplace of Protagoras 4 373
Academy, grove and gymnasium in the suburbs of Athens, had lost its characteristic quality 3 UiT. visited by Socrates 4 1J7, a short distance from Lyceum ibid, and η. 1
Acanthus, town in Chalci-dice, scene of Athenian defeat 2 157
Achaeans, term used for the Greeks besieging:	Troy,
contrasted with Trojans 1 85, chant paean over Hector's body 87, slew Poly-xena at tomb of Achilles 261, brought 1200 ships to Troy 491, landing opposed by Trojans .503, wall and trench 505, did not control environs of Troy 505 f., tilled Chersonese 507, sought wine at Lemnos ■ibid., routed 509, withdrew to Chersonese 533, 543, many lost returning from Troy 545, expelled from Peloponnese 549, founded VOL. ν	Ρ
Lesbos while iieeing from Dorians	stoned to
death Palamedes 2	101),
marvelled at Hector’s beauty Js!), 5
Arhaia, birthplace of Cly-temmvstra and Helen 5 11 Acharnian.s, members of deme in Attica, lost trees in Arcliidamian war 5 o.So Acheloiis, river-god, wooed Deianrira and overcome by I Unifies 4 -to:!. Iot,t horn in fight with Heracles 5 41
Achilles, compared with Alexander the (’>reat 1 59, pupil of Phoenix 59, 68, subject to orders 61, made Alexander jealous 71, voice routed Trojans 87, back-Achaeans chant paean over Hector’s body ibid., his ghost 191, ‘Ail, pursued Hector all day 413, death not narrated by Homer 471, />:$!, 543, battle with Penthesilea 471, battle with river ibid., 4S5, clever at ambush 505, nearly captured Aeneas ibid., en-!	425
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treated 01 I, λ 15,	517,
wounded by Asteropaeus oil), fought Aeneas ibid., emild not overtake Ajrenor ibifi., pursued and .slain by Hector ibid., warned by Thetis about Patroclus 52o, not slain by Paris .527, exploits garbled 527 duel with Hector '>Ji >, entertained Priam 5<>o, built funeral pyre for Patroclus
2	121, -2s?, not described
by Homer iS!t, died young· 371, iiitl, beautiful and brave MSI), preferred honour to Ιοιιμ: life 3 -23, elatc-cl by new armour 397, worshipped at Eorysthene.s 43j, his holy isle 44S, 147, his wrath 4 317, valour well known in India 3<>3, horses coveted by Dolon 391, 395, offered satisfaction by Ajraimmnon -IK! f.. admonished by Nestor 419, arrojrant	son of
lVltns and Thetis ibid.. Discourse on l·:, I -137, early years as told by Apollo-(lorns I:'»1. arjjues with (’heiron IAS f.. spoiled by parents t.l57. 5 181». slew [ ycaon 217. friendship with Patroclus proverbial 237, tricked by phantom of Afrenor 329, had flaxen hair ;UI
Aeratus. ajrent of Nero, did not seize Iihodian statues
3	ι.-»:;
AiTocorintli, overshndow*
ma
Corinth 1 253, held by rersams 5 197
Acropolis, at Athens, more beautiful than Ecbatana and Babylon 1 253, above theatre· of Dionysus 3 127, despoih-il by Nero 151
Actaeon, slain by his own dogs 1 121, saw Artemis naked 4 33
Actor, name of a Lemnian in Euripides’ Γ/iiloctetPs 4
315
Actors, poor people should not he 1 :55ϊ5. compared with orators 2 211, hissed 3 123, 157, afford pleasure and profit 4 85
Adana, town in Cilicia, hostile to Tarsus 3 321, 34-9
Adeiinantus, Corinthian general, maligned by Herodotus 4 11, commemorated by Simonides 21
Admiral, leader of a fleet 4 K).·)
Adonis, famed for beauty 2 :5s9, lamented by women 5 29 and n. 3
Adra.stus, king of Argos, son of Talaiis 4 403
Adriatic territories, held by Anterior 1 553
Aegae, ancient capital of Macedonia, seized by Alexander 2 331
Aegae, town in Cilicia 3 321, quarrels with Tarsus 317, 319 f.
Aegina, island near Athens 2 217
Aegisthus, slew Agamemnon
XDEX
and seized liis throne 1 .Vt?, paramour of Clytemm-stra 2 149. offspring of incestuous union and accomplice of ( lytenuustra 5 95, fed Agamemnon before "laying him 227
Aegospotanii, Athenian navy defeated at 5 .59 n. 2
Aeneas, eluded Achilles 1 505, conquered by Diomede 511.	518. fought
Achillas 510. sent by Hector with larsrt' fleet and occupied Italy 551. founded Home 553 f.. aided Diomede 555
Acolians, ruled bv Aeolus 4 407
Aeolis. district in Asia Minor, made subject to MytileiK-
4	221
Aeolus, ruled Aeolians 4 107. fortunate in his children
5	j] and n. 3
Aerope. wife of Atrens, seduced by Tliyestes 2 149. tvpities marital infidelity
5 223
Aeschines, Athenian orator and politician, orations superior to those of Demosthenes and Lysias 2 223
Aeschines, disciple of Socrates 1 37?
Aeschylus, compared with Sophocles and Euripides 4 339 ft'., his Phdortetfs 339, competed with Sophocles “41, heroes true to ancient type ibid., his Odysseus analysed 3H f..
did not have Athena dis-guist- Odysseus *U3, his chorus in Philortetfs compared with that of Euripides ibid., not inronsistent :U.j f.. lacked sagacity of Euripides 347. compared with Sophocles So], (Jrex-ttia overlooked bv Dio 5 95 η. 1
Aesop, his fable of the Ou]
2	11 f..5 1 S«> F.. a Phrygian kinsman telK of Orpheus
3	235 f., fable of the Eyes ■·?!■'9, fable of the Fox anil the Oak 4 Jti.5, compared with Seven Sajres 5 I «7
Aethiopis. cyclic pot in. recounted slaying of Achillas by Paris 4 n. 4
Aethra, depicted on rhe>t of Cypselu* 1 4SI. mother of Theseus l!H. tlanjrhter of Pitthciis 4!)o. slave in Sparta ih’ul., followed l'ari·. and Helen to Trov ϊ hid., 501
Aetolians. did not overcome Alexander 5 Λ5
Agamemnon. 1 o9. pnii.sed Nestor <>8. could not control army 6.5, fed troops on beef Τί', honoured Ajax with chine of ox ibid., only hero to wear purple robe SI. described by Hnnur 93. associated with Argos 3.5.5. married Clytemnestra 181, sought to wed Helen to Menelaus ibid., a Phrygian from Mt. Sipylus ls',5. fearing· Paris. prrpaml
127
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suitors for war -193 f., assembled troops .507, impugned honesty of Calc-lias held midnight council 511, appealed to Achilles ibid., tied before Hector .513, 531, despised by wife .517, slain and supplanted by Aegisthus ibid., wed Cassandra	f., com-
pared hy Homer to Zeus 2 67, 5 !), in tragedy 1 107, actors in role of 4 S.5, relied on Nestor 297, 3!')Λ Ml.1}, 109 f., ruled Achaeans and Argives at Ilium 409, relied on council of elders 111, treatment of Brisei's 411 f., offered Achilles satisfaction 413 f., admonished by Nestor II!*, arrogant 4 !S. sole ruler of Greeks ibid., praised intelligence of Chryse'is 5 ‘Λ, powerful and ambitious 7, disparaged Clvteinnestra 13, slain hy Clytcmnestra 15, displeased Chryse'is ibid., arrogant 17, his passion for Cassandra 19, his thousand ships 53, entrusted wife to musician 197 and n. 4, complained about ('lyteninestra to Odysseus ‘227, body praised by I lomer :;:>9 f.
Affariste, daughter of Clei-sthenes 1 181 and η. 1
Apenor, escaped from Achilles 1 519, phantonl led Achilles astray 5 32!)
Agesilaus, king of Sparta,
refused to have likeness made 4 H f., recalled by ephors from Asia Minor 407
Aglaophon, Thasian artist 2 51, father and teacher of Polygnotus and Aristo-phon 4 3S1
Ahenobarhiis, Latin equivalent of Greek Clialco-poiron, name attached to statue of Alcihiades 4 89 and n. 4
Ajax, 1 (53, honoured with chine of ox 79, death not narrated by Homer 471, duel with Hector fictitious 509, valour 511, fled before Hector 513, defeated at the ships ibid., rescued body of Achilles 519, committed suicide 627, slain by Hector 535, 513, his grave ibid., his madness	complained of
Achilles’ lack of hospitality 5 236 η. 1
Ajax, the Locrian, abused Idomeneus at Funeral Games 3 251, punished for impiety ibid.
Alcaeus, lyric poet, his statue at Thebes 3 97 and n. 2
Alcamenes, sculptor, pupil of Pheidias 2 49
Aleibiades, son of Cleinias and nephew of Pericles, still talked about 2 283, guiding spirit· of Athens 339, statue labelled Chal-copogon 4 39, statue mutilated ibid., used as type by
ItiS
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Socrates 389, his beauty 5 71
Alcinoiis, king of the Phaea-cians, palace described 1 75, heard tale i)f Odysseus 473, palace 5 305
Alcmaeon, ancestor of I’eri-cles, wandering of 5 47 and n. 4, his greed 289 f.
Alcmenc, mother of Heracles 1 31, 245
Alector, Castle of, near mouth of Borysthenes 3 423
Alexander, soil of Priam, set*
Alexander the Great, exalted by music of Timotheus 1 o, passionate 5. disdained father ibid., as a lad joined Philip on campaign 51, responsible for battle of Chaeronea ibid., discussed poets with father 53 ff., preferred Homer 55, superior to Achilles and other heroes Λ!), slighted poets other than Homer 71, jealous of Achilles ibid., spared house of Pindar ibid., conversed with Diogenes ltf!)-205 passim, ambitions ]fi!) f., admired Diogenes 171, visited Diogenes at Corinth 173 f., called a bastard 177, knew by heart the Iliad and much of the Odyssey 187, wanted to rule the world 191, slave of glory 197, descendant of Heracles ‘201, descendant of Ar-chelaiis ibid., his Asiatic
campaign topic for orators
2	297, "guiding· spirit of Macedonians Sill, annexed Egypt, Babylon, Susa, and Ecbatana ibid., deprived Macedonians of Aegae, lVlla, and Dium 331 f., claimed to he son of Zeus
3	JtiS, taught by Aristotle
4	s>55,297, his death 5 63 f., father of Heracles 67 and n. !). received obeisance of l);irius' mother ibid.
Alexander the Philhellene, extolled by l’indar 1 71
Alexandria, in F.jjypt, cult of Serapis 3 188, has wonderful water but foul canals 187, importance of 205 f., world centre JO?, yo«), >17, not wholly self-sustaining AS1, 5 415
Alexandrians, Discourse on 3 171 -ii71, lack seriousness
1	73, at the theatre 1 7Λ, 191, li>3, excitable 201, despised by rulers ibid., eager for “ bread and the games ” ibid., as viewed by strangers 211 f., passion for gymnasium and liippo-rlrome 213 ff., passion for music "217 f., extravagant enthusiasm 221 {., crazed by song 22 used music in all pursuits 239, contrasted with Spartans 241, affair with Conon 2-1-3, behaviour in stadium
2	15 ff.
Aloeiis, mythical hero, sons of 5 123‘
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Λΐρΐκ-iis, river in Elis n«;ir l'isa 1 Ji)
Althaea, mothrr of Mrlrnfier, caused son's death 5 I Λ»
Amaltlu-ia, horn of, awarded to Acheloiis by Heracles 4 1-5■>, 5 H
Ainasis, kinfr of Egypt, his corpse mistreated by ( amity.ses 4 Ui
Amazons, vanquished by Heracles 1 All, 5 Si), expedition against Achaeans not narrated by Homer 1 471, aid omitted by Homer 531, came from l’ontus to aid Troy An!, 53.')
Amber, adorned pa hires of Alcinoiis and Menelaus 5 300, Ml 1 η. 1
Amnion, Egyptian deity, said by Olympias to he father of Alexander 1 177, his oracle 247
Amoebeus, famous singer 5 99
Amphictyons, their influence at Delphi 4 29
Amphion, founder of Thebes
1	-1.53, child mi slain )>v Apollo and Artemis ibid., son of Antiope and Zens
2	153. built walls of Thebes
3	-233, 5 <).">, censured by Zetlms for devotion to music 2(l.r)
Amphipolis, town in Thrace won by Philip 1 (>:ϊ
Amyntas, fathc-r of Philip of Macedon 4 M
Aiiivntor, father of Phoenix
1 .)!)
130
Anacharsis, Scythian traveller, criticized the Greeks
3	2Ui {.
Anacreon of Teos, his poetry not suitable for kings 1 67, quoted 91
Anaxagoras of Clazomenac, philosopher, not overcome by loss of son 4 37, taught IVridcs ι299
Anaxardius of Alxlera, philosopher, unmoved by torture and death 4 43 f., his luck 5 I
Andromache, wife of Hector, her story known in India
4	3fW
Andros, Aegean island 3 155
Animals, incest among 1 441, obey will of Zeus 2 39, their fat used to cure disease 3 191, friendly toward one another 4 145 f., their curative properties 169, like species behave alike 5 131, fear of dofrs prevents thieving 147, heads used as architectural embellishment 3?9
Autenor, Trojan sage 1 489, trained dominion over Heneti 553. emulated Aeneas .555
Anthropomorphism, an attempt to portray the nn-portrayable 2 63
Anthropos, defined 3 489
Antifronus, a frcneral of Alexander, melted down the golden plane-tree 4	129
π. 3
Antigonus Gonatas, put I’er-
INDEX
saeus in charge of Acro-corinth 5 1 ϊ)7
Antilochus, his death not told by Homer 1 4-711 US5, died for Nestor 5-25, slain by Memnon ,)3j, died young 2 391
Antinoiis, upbraided by Odysseus 1 333, 2 111, used by Homer to typify braggadocio 4 395 f., smitten through the throat 397
Antioch, at variance with Λpamci.'i 3 383. active in civic improvement 4 lit), "261, 263
Antiochus. Arcadian envoy, ridiculed sroklen plane-tree 4 12!) n.
Antiochus Π, surnamed Divine 4 9
Antiochus HI, overcome by Rhodes 3 11?
Antipater, a general of Alexander, who planned his death 5 63 and n. 8
Antipater, a late rhetorician, worth reading 2 223 f.
Antispast, a metrical foot, used in a simile 4 89
Antisthenes, Cynic philosopher, associated with Diojrenes 1 37 7. anticipated Zeno regarding1 inconsistencies in Homer 4 3<>1
Ants, dip gold 3 U8 f., behave sen^iblv 4 189, 145, 291
Anytus. wealthy Athenian politician, used by Socrates as a type 4 389. 399
Apameia (Apameians), at variance with Antioch 3 ,S8o| at variance with Pnisa 4 1 23 ff., invited Dio to pay a visit H3, 131, gave citizenship to Din's father 15.5, refounded by Rome 1 .ϊ7
Apelles, hi> painting of a horse 5 37 f.
Aphrodite, 1 -259, "golden" 261. 2 -263, 5 S4S, patroness of lawful love 1 S(ij. contestant for prize of beauty 455, sifter of Helm ibid., urged by Hera to deceive Zeus 461. promised Paris loveliest woman 4s:>, wounded by Diomede 5K>, preserved Hector's body 525, not more beautiful than Cassandra 3 punished Lemnian women 321, connected with generation 471. slandered 4 38, at Corinth Ibid., Fosterer of Friendship 1 <>:>, made sport of Athena 5 173 n. 2
Apis, Egyptian deity, his oracle at Memphis 3 18o
Apollo, invoked hv Dio 1 7, enjoined self- knowledge litj. slew Amphion's children 4.53. preserved Hector's liodv 525, pursued by Achilles	his response
to Croesus 2 !>5. calk'd Socrates widest of men 115, 155, identified with Helius and Dionysus 3 17, forbade removing· nestlings U5, advised Athenians 175,
INDEX
Healer and Averter-of-Kvil 227, honoured Archilochus 385, helped build walls of Troy 293, honoured at Tarsus 315, 47.5,
4	31, hymned by Socrates IS.5, connected with Colophon 251, inspired poets 3<J3, his fillets create awe
5	] 9, worked for hire (55 and η. 7, temple at Delphi 117, avoided by perjurers 225 and n. 3
ApoIIodorns, tj rant of Cas-sandreia 1 99
Apollonia, Black Sea settlement 3 425
Apollonius of Tyana, philosopher, announced in Ephesus Domitian’s death as it was taking place at Home 5 f?7
Arabia, the fragrant herbs of 3 801
Arabs, in Persian army of invasion 1 189, at Alexandria 3 211, their garb M9.1, enriched through trade 5 309
Λ radians, islanders near Phoenicia 3 311, 318
Aratus, didactic poet, quoted
5	225 n. 2
Aratus of Sieyon, seized Acrocorinth from Persaeus 5 1 i)7 n. 2
Arbitrators, do not incur enmity for adverse decisions 1 4·5.ϋ
Arcadia, 1 27, its horses 2 171, coveted by Sparta 201, its caps 3 103, 5 67,
a fictitious old woman from 411 f.
Arcadians, driven from home 3 297, from Pheneus 4 41, in Agamemnon's army 409
Archelaiis, founder of Aegae, ancestor of Alexander, once goat-herd 1 201, invited Socrates to visit Macedonia 2 1 lo
Archelaiis, pupil of Anaxagoras and teacher of Socrates 4 3S3 and η. 1
Archidamus, Spartan general, destroyed trees of Acharniaus 5 333
Archilochus, ranked with Homer 3 583. censorious 285, honoured highly by Apollo ibid., quoted 291, 331, his metres not like Homer’s 4 3S5, his fable of the fox 389, 5 223, Ins tale of Xessus and Deia-ncira 4 451 f., his quarrel with Lycambes 5 225 f. and η. 1
Archippus, Flavius, prosecuted Dio before Pliny 5 419 f.
Architecture, simplicity commended 1 353
Arenis, friend and preceptor of Augustus 5 365
Areopagus, respected even by demagogues 4 313 f.
Ares, his battle, song· 1 87, ol 1, wounded bv Diomede 513, bonds of 5 321 f.
Arethas, bishop of Caesarea in Cappadocia, notes
432
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on Dio 5 106-417, gives garbled account of Dio's | life ilo, novel explanation | of Dio’s surname 415 f., calls Dio's style a blend of Plato and Lysias 417 Argives, cherish myths about ancestors 1 451, fallen on evil days 3 161, ancestors of Tarsians 215, did not aid Heracles 4 251, 409 Argo, ship of Jason 1 233, victorious at Isthmian Games 4 17, dedicated to Poseidon at Isthmus ibkl. Argos, ruled by Heracles 1 Ὁ, 355, exiled Diomede 555, 3 311, belongs to Hera 4 13, prominence in Greece 195, 319, 5 11, 17, entrusted to Atreus by Eurystheus 107 Ariadne, saved Theseus with ball of thread 5 325 n. 3 Λ non, early lyric poet 2 237 n. 3, 239, encounter with pirates 4 5 f., invented dithyramb and presented chorus at Corinth 5, acquired wealth in Magna Graecia ibicl., bronze image at Taenarnm 7 Aristarchus, Alexandrian scholar, interpreted Homer 4 357
Aristeas, of Proconnesus, his supernatural experience 4 45
Aristeides, Aeliu.s (λ.ό. 199-18!)), 7o Pinto in Defence of the Four 5 383 Aristeides, the Just, a philo-
sopher in politics 2 2i)3, benefactor of Athens 4 I upright 5 71, ostracized 113
Aristippus, philosopher from Cyrene, friend of Socrates 1 877
Aristocles, Peripatetic philosopher, deserted philosophy for sophistic and luxurious living 5 367 f.
Aristocracy, defined 1 Ho
Aristodicus, of Cyme, forbidden to remove nestlings from temple of Apollo 3 95 and n. 2
Aristogeiton, tyrannicide, honoured by Athens 1 559. descendants exempt from liturgies 3 135 f., statue in
Persia 4 39
Aristomenes, Messenian hero, shaggy heart of 3 393
Aristophanes, poet of Old Comedv, quoted (Λ"nii/hts 12 f.) 3 177, (frag·. Λ ή I) 4 353, (Clouds 1-19-15-2) 5 381 f., enjoyed licence at Athens 3 281, 333
Aristophon, brother of Poly-gnotus, son and pupil of A^laophon 4 331
Aristotle, teacher of Alexander 1 59, 4 297,honoured by Philip 1 101, interpreted Homer ibid., rebuilt Stageira ibid., 4 255, complained of fellow townsmen ibid., 259, founded literary criticism 357, death planned by Alexander 5 68 and n. 8, taught Eudoxus 867
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Arithmeticians, expert in theory of numbers 5 171
Artapherncs, lVrsian general sent against Naxos and Eretria 1 ,j.'>!>, lost ships on coast of Attica ibid.
Artaxerxe.s. brother of Cyrus the Younger, not loved by mother because less beautiful 5 33.»
Artemis, protectress of chilcl-ned 1 3<)ό, slew Amphion's children 4AS. her temple a) Ephesus a depository for states and private citizens 3 a!) f., slandered 4 33, temple at Ephesus 117, hymned by Socrates 185, taught Scamandrius hunting 5 1 fi9 n. 3
Artists, depict μ-ods and forces of nature in human form 1 207, inspire belief in {rods 2 49 f.. occasionally contribute ideas not found in myths 51, handicaps 73f„ limitations (if material 83
Asclepiadcs. magistrate at Prusa 5 119
Asclcpius, his sons healers 1
s?«3
A sera, home of Hesiod 5413 f.
Asia, ruled !>v Persia as far as the Indifs 1 121, Jf> 1, 19:5, subject to others (i.e. Rome) .")ti I, invaded by Macedonians 3 21KK 4 211, its cities progressive 231, overrun l»y Agesilaus 407, 5 7, the hordes of 297, theatres sponsored competitions in declamation ;>6i)
Asius Min of Ilyrtacus, used by Hoiner to typify disobedience and boastfulness 4 3'.)3 f.
Aspasia, of Miletus, wife of Pericles, her funeral oration 5 :]?o and n. 2 Asses, relations with horses 2 217, “ ass’s shadow " 3 .S83, their braying 393, mated with marcs 403 Assurbanipal, Assyrian ruler 5 21) η. 1, .sometimes confused with Sardanapallus 31 η. 1
Assyrians, ruined by luxury 3 J99, confused with Syrians 311 n. 2 Asteropaeus, son of Paeon, wounded Achilles 1 51!) Astronomers, their knowledge 5 153, function and equipment 155 f., 15!) Astyages, maternal grandfather of Cyrus 2 165, censured Fortune 5 15 and n. 3, hound with goldrn fetters 327 and n. 3 Astyanax, soil of Hector, hurled to death from walls of Troy 1 563
Atalanta, avenged by Meleager 5 125 n. J Athena, martial strain of 1 3, destroyed her own city (Troy) 453, in guise of Deiphobus tricked Hector όϋ), Trojan sanctuary fairest and wisest 2 !>, statue hj- l'ht-idias ibid., contestant for prize of beauty 265, affronted by
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Ajax the Locrian 3 J.il, honoured at 'J'arsus ΜI5, patron of Athens 4 K5, slandered oil, 10o, in Homer and Euripides disguised Odysseus Out not in Aeschylus’ Philoctetfs 343, ;Ui), shrine at Sparta refuge of l’ausanias 107, Prouiachiis It8 η. 1, disguised Odysseus Ho, her reproach 5 17.‘: anil n. 2, avoided by perjurers 225 and n. 3, X25, made Odysseus beautiful Mil Athenians, embellished Athens 1 To, martial exploits ibid., sword of Mardonius and .shields from I’ylos dedicated ibid., resettled by Teisistratns 315 f., interested in drama 'Λ55, honouivd tyrannicides 559, hall of initiation 2 87, conflicts with 1 Arsi a 113, victory off Cn id ον ibid., intercourse with maid-servants 14!), slaves in Sicily and Peloponnese 157, defeat at Acanthus ibid., freed slaves 163, consulted Apollo about Sicilian expedition 203, interregnum 275, chose C ritias lawgiver ibid., influenced by IVisis-tratus 327, under leadership of Themistoeles ;>A). court Romans 3 JO!), not wealthy 111, gladiatorial show's in tlx atre 125 f., scrupulous as to statues 129, lost primacy 135, con-
victed Leptines ibid., fa Urn on evil days 1<J1, misunderstood orm*le 17.5, comic licence 17 7, cultivated physical prowess 2<31, admired for devotion to oratory, jioetrj’ and drama ibid., tolerated comic abuse :2S1, punished Socrates 281 f,, desecrated statues of Demetrius and Philip 4 :>!>, deified Philip Si) t'., gave Socrates a hearing 187, ancient glory due to morality and love of learning 201, civil war J87, benefited by Solon, Aristeides, and Pericles ^9i), most democratic 313 f., executed Socrates 3:5.5, captun'd 5 49 and n. 5, autochthonous, migrated to Euboea anil later Naples 50, no longer masters 51), ancestors of Neapolitans 59, 71, ostracized Aristeides 118, met death in Labyrinth 1(57 and n. 3, ingratitude toward leaders 19!) f., made request regarding Samos 2 to, cursed violators of Solon's laws ‘Λ21
Athenodorus, paneratia.st 2 367
Athenodorus, Stoic philosopher, honoured by Λιι-gustus 3 319
Athens, embellished 1 7:>. visited by Diogenes 2.51, 377, its topography ibid., extent -25.'!, destroyed by Xerxes 559. colonized Ionia
INDEX
2 103, walls destroyed 1 IS, refused citizenship to staves
1	,')9.	253, attacked by
Darius S31,eolonizecK yth-nos and Seriphos 421, re-moves name of condemned from citizen roll 3 8!), decline 12I, sanctuary of Horse and Maiden 21!) and n. J, rival of Sparta belongs to Athena 4 I freed by ( orintli 17, attempt to tyrannize over Hellas foiled hv Corinth 17 f.. fought Sparta for primacy 78, So, promin-ence in (>recce ]{)5, exalted by Theseus 2:21, Painted Porch if!:!, dramatic contests .TH. Ifepharsteiim •1 IS η. I. overwhelmed by Dioscuri 5 1wronged by orators S7 and η. 1, fallen on evil days .VJ, bad climate ibid., popular assembly 157, attacked hy Enrys-thens 15)7, sheltered Ηιτπ-clcidae ibid.
Athletes, Isthmian victor idolized 1 4-11, training 2 217, endure even (lea 111 3 scourged for qefing; contest 1?3, proper conduct 133, degenerate kind ΠΗ, in simile 4 115
Athletics, for leisured class 1 159,compand with warfare
2	381,387,corruption 3·?, effect ]ii)nn country people 16.5, size a h.'iiidicap .Ὁ9
Athos, promontory in Thrncc, severed }>y Xcrx< s 1119
Atreidae, humoured by Homer 1 473, connected with Trojans 539, dominated by wives 5 11, descended from Pelops ibid.
Atreus, wife defiled by Thy-estrs 1 451, 2 149, served up Thyestes’ children at banquet 1 kil, 5 221, hero in tragedy 2 107, given charge of Argos by Eurys-theus 5 197
Attendant Spirit, explained by Diogenes 1 ‘203 f.
Attic Dialect, employed by Homer 2 69
Attica, topography and climate 1 25 1, etymology of name ibid., threatened 2 ‘217. planted with olive trees by I’eisistratns 327, produces purest honey 3 267, united by Theseus 4 221, thrifty 5 57 and n. 2
Auctioneers, decried 1 ‘557
mother of Telephus 2 153
Aiifreas, kin# in Elis, stables cleansed by Heracles 1 307, 4 Mi)
Augustus, honoured Atheno-dorus 3 SI!), “ the. second Caesar/’ favoured Tarsus :■> I1, fond of Λ reins 5o<>5
Auli.s. Iphifrenria sacrificed at 1 83!)
Antolycus, grandfather of Odysseus, learned perjury from lien nos 1 Ί57
I5alies, servant of Hippaemon 4
INDEX
Babylon, 1 193, 215, winter residence of Persian king 251, twice the size of Athens 253, walls of 271, founded by Ninus and Semiramis 2 13 and n. 8, 253, taken by Alexander 331, costly buildings 3 295, ruled by Sardanapallus 5 29, scene of Alexander's death 65, overcome by Zopyrus 67
Babylonian, fabrics 5 305, trade 309
Bacchants, maddened by song· 3 229, carry lions ibid., miraculously supplied with wine, milk, and honey 229 f., leap about Dionysus 399
Bacchic, fawn-skin and thyrsus 3 259, revels rites 453
Bacis, prophet 2 121, 3 oi)l
liactra, Persian city, walls 1	193, winter resort of
Persian king 251, 2 13
Hadrians, visit Alexandria 3 211, horsemen 213, wear turban and trousers 5 179, seen in Rome ibid.
Balls, coloured 1 385, begjmle lads 5 223
Banishment, Discourse on Dio’s 2 89-121
Banquet, allegory of 2 423 ff., behaviour at 3 223 f., 4 277, carping guests 5 113
Barbarians, conduct in Iliad 1	S3, portray gods as
animals 2	63, worship
mountains, trees, and
stones 65, their words in Homer 69, differ from Greeks in beauty, dress, and language 587, wear long hair 3 401 Barsine, mother of Heracles son of Alexander 5 67 n. 9 Baths, cure indigestion 1 257, 5 157
Hatieia, mound near Ilium, called Sema Myrines by the gods 1 435, 463 Beacons, invented by 1’a lamed cs 2 109
Bears, constellation, not visible in India 4 363 Beasts, quiet when asleep or well fed 5 219
Beauty, Discourse on 2 271-2S9, masculine declining, feminine increasing 273, types 2S7, Hector’s beauty 289, masculine beauty admired by women 5 3.S5 Bees, illustrate essentials of good government 1 127, king has no sting 197, sensible 4 115, devoted to hive 197, carry pebbles for ballast ibid., treatment by farmers ibid.
Beetles, do not taste Attic honey 3 267
Hcggars, not trustworthy 1 157, shamed by episode of Irus 5 109
Ik-llerophon, courageous 3 199, continent 5 335 Bion, Cynic philosopher, regarding popularity 5 113 Bird-lime, procured from oak 2 11
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Birds, attracted by owls 2 5, 13, 3 403, concord 4 I ΙΑ, fable of Birds and Owl 2 II f·, 5 189 f., caught by mistletoe IS!). kept in caires 191
Bithynia, in Asia Minor, tithes 4 73, 87
Black Sea, visited by Rhodian warships 3 107
Hoars, conic close when exhausted 2 380
Boatrace, at Isthmian Games
4	71
Boatswains, not competent to command or pilot trireme 2 109
Body, contracted with soul
1	137, 4 Ti, at war with soul 2 til, afflictions 411 f., composition 113. compared to tomb 5 35
Boeotia, haunt of Muses 1 HI, 419, .m unified by Epaminondas 4 Til, 5 67
Boeotians, stupid 1 441 f.,
5	.55, allies of Thesi-us 1 .501 f„ 2 ,55, appearance 2fi7, in Agamemnon's army 4 109
Books, reading1 essential to education 1 181, old hooks preferred because hettrr written and on	paper
2	J83, new bonks disgriiiM-d as old ibid., purchase 4 171
Booksellers, counterfVit old hooks 2 283
Boreas, sons sailed on the Arsro 1 223
Borvsthenes, town in Thrace,
inhabitants visit Isthmian ('■ames to hear Diogenes 1 105, visited by Dio 3 421, named for river but situated on Hypanis ibid., history and present state k’3 ff., welcomed Dio 427, inhabitants wear black 127 f., colony of Miletus 129 and n. 2, interested in Hnmer 429, reveres Achilles ibid., speaks poor Greek 431, knows Iliad by heart ibid., attacked by Scythians 435, assembly by temple of Zeus 437, people wear long hair and beards ibid., ancient Greek dty ibid., some inhabitants love Plato 445
Borysthenes, the river Dnieper, larpe and beautiful 3 HI, topography 4:21 f., ^alt-works 133
Rorysthenitic Discourse 3 417-475
Boxing·, tactics 1 387, 2 36.3, laborious 383
Boys, play “ Kings ”1 189 f., share citizenship 3 141 f., sing cheap ditties 4 169, would like to mock teachers 5 185, deceived with knucklebones and halls 223, bribed to have hair cut 29.5, delight in athletic contests and theatre 3\5
Brachmanes, devoted to contemplation 3 III, endurance ibid., advise Indian monarch* 4 301, self-con-
4-38
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trol, righteousness, and knowledge of future ibid.
Brisei's, loved by Aehilles 1 69, treatment by Agamemnon 4 411 f., 5 I. fond of Achilles 9, departed in sorrow 17
Brothel, 3 807
Brothel-keepers, disgraceful 1 363 f., tolerated 3(J7, scorned 2 131, eallt-d vile names 5 2(ίό, attend great national gatherings ibid., 273
Builders, 5 III, not indispensable 143
Bulls, contrasted with other animals 1 95 ff., symbolic of kingship ibid.
Burial, denied traitors 3 8!) f., under auspices of the state 9!) and η. 1
Busiris, mythical king of Egypt, encounter with Heracles 1 390, 3 317
Butchers, expert craftsmen 5 171, 263, 273
Byzantium, courts Homans 3 109, near Pontus 297, finds fish east ashore ibid., 115
Cadmea, citadel of I’hebes, survived destruction 1
Caeneus, Lapith king, summoned Nestor 5 409
Caesar, “ the second ’’ (Augustus) favoured Tarsus 3 313, SHI, property claimed for 4
Caesarea, unidentified city, smaller than Prusa hut very (ί reek 4 ‘257
Calais, athletic son of Boreas 1 391, won footrace ;it Isthmian (iamus 4 L5
Callias, wealthy Athenian, son a slave in Thrace 2 157, estate elaiineil by impostor 159, wed Klpinice and paid debt of Miltiadcs δ 201
Calliope, muse of oratory and epic poetry 1 <>5, mother of Orpheus 3 >3.5, 5 -279, had Zeus change animals into human form 3 235
Callisthenes, sophist, slain by pupil Alexander 5 <53 and n. S
Callistratus, inhabitant of Borysthenes, fond of Homer 3 427 f.
Calydonian Uoarhunt, 5 i;{ ii. 4
Calymnians, islanders near Cos 3 55 and η. I
Calypso, her jrrotto 1 77, told Odysseus about debates of gods 461, visited by Hermes 3 198.
Cambyses, son of Cyrus the Great, unwise ruler 2	1,
abused corps*' of Amasis
4	43, entrusted palace to Magi 5 195
Candaules, king- of Lydia, ruined by infatuation for wife 5 69 and η. β
Capaneus, father ofSthenelus
5	59 n. 7
Caphereus, cape of Euboea 1 305, “ΟΤ, 317
Cappadocians, market in Celaenae 3 I0.j
INDEX
Caps, felt 3 4<X5, Arcadian or Laconian ibid.
Captain, defined 4 405
Caria, home of Melancomas the Elder 2 .'!<>?. property of Rhodes 3 51, supplied revenue for Rhodes 105, protected by Celaenae 405
Carian, rebuked by Ilomer for extravagance in dress 1 S3, dogs 2 171
Carion, drunken character in comedy 3 263
Carneades, philosopher who for his charming style was commonly considered sophist 5 367, contrasted with Dio 36\)
Carpathos, island near 1 ϊ bodes 3 oS
Carthaginians, guided by llanno and Hannibal 2 331	f., controlled Italy
be\renteen years ibid., driven from Carthage ibid., war with Syracuse 4 21
Ciirystus, town in Kubota, exported variegated marbles 5 807
Cassandra, divinely inspired 1 489, 5 19 and n. 2, priestess of Apollo, outraged in Athena's sanctuary 1 563, wedded by Agamemnon .)()."!	f.. not inferior to
Aphrodite in beauty 3 293, slain by Clytemnestra 5 15 η. 1, 17, loved by Agamemnon 1!)
Castalia. fountain lit Delphi, clear waters 3 29.7
Castor, not at Troy 1 501, brother of Helen 2 2(58, won footrace at Isthmian Games 4 15, family connexions 5 13, overwhelmed Athens ibid.
Catalogue of Fair Women, poem of Hesiod 1 59 Catamites, 3 323, 325, term of reproach 5 109 Cat boat, proverb 5 179 Cattle, illustrate essentials of good government 1 127, tender hooves 3 289, 4 145, resent neglect A)5, decoyed by sprig of green 5 S9 ( annians, in Asia Minor, foolish 3 55 and n. 3, scorned 131, afflicted with fever 261
Cautery, used by physicians 2 129,4 315, 423 Ceadas, chasm into which Spartans cast criminals 5 323 and n. 4
Cccrops, mythical king of Athens, shames men of low birth 5 109 Celaenae, city in Phrygia, Discourse delivered in 3 389-410, advantages 403 ff., rivers 105, market centre ibid., taxes ibid., court business 405 f., bulwark (if Phrygia, Lydia, and Caria 40ό
Celts, 4 27, Druids advised kings 301, have much amber 5 309 and η. 1 Cenchreae, port of Corinth 4 11
Centaurs, progeny of Ixion
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1	229, invented by poets and artists 3 199, banquet 225, drunken and amorous 263, fight with Lapiths 2 351 and η. 1, 4 418 η. 1 Centipedes, slowest of creeping things 1 4-25 Cephallenians, courted Penelope 1 549
Cercopes, term applied to Tarsians 3 309 Chaeronea, battle of 1 51, 2 163
Chalcis, town in Euboea, founded Cumae 5 55 n. 4 Chalcopogon, Greek equivalent of Ahenobarbus. label attached to statue of Alcibiades 4 39 and n. 4 Chalkis, divine name for bird kymindis 1 435, 46o Charicles, 2 341 Charidemus, Discourse entitled 2 895-435, imitated Dio 403
Chariots, essential knowledge of driver 1	179,
statue by Lysippus 3 !)1 and η. I, success in race or war demands concord 4 101 f„ simile 5 31 Charixenus, 2 341 Chastity, imperilled through tolerance of brothels 1 367 if.
Cheiron, healer 1 263, tutor of Achilles 4 431, argues with Achilles 433 ff., called sophist by Achilles 13.5 Chersonese, Tauric, gets salt from Borysthenes 3 423 Chersonese, Thracian, burial
place of Protesilaiis 1 503, tilled by Achaeans 507, Achaeans withdraw to 531 Chestnuts, fed to swine 1 3-27 Children, identified by necklaces 1 179, deterred by hobgoblins 243, afraid of dogs 107, spoiled by servants 127, supposititious 447, 2 149 ϊ., 3 157, play with fire 2 17!), drive men mail 397, learning to talk 31)1), ashamed to make up quarrels 4 69, undiscriminating 88, reported to teachers for bad behaviour at home -’41, prayed for 285, beguiled by tales of Lamia 389, fears 5 107, amused and guided by nurses’ tales 1ST ('hiinaera, invented by poets and artists 3 199 Chios, wine 1 259, 287, reputed birthplace of Homer 355 and η. 1, not much talked about 4 251 Choregus, functionary of dramatic festivals 4 841 and n. 3
Choruses, introduced by herald 1 223, contesting 353, sacred ibid., obey leader 2 127, unison essential 3 173, 4 101, 281, reproved audience 3 1 Τί). 441, in tragic contests 4 341, leaders of 40')
Clirysa, town near Troy, altar of Apollo 4 417 and n. 2, 5 7 and η. 1 Chryseis, 1 475, 4 117 n. 2,
441
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Discourse entitled 5 1 ff., story not used by dramatists 1, prized hv Agamemnon 3,	.j, singular
conduct 7, had no grievance against Agamemnon !>, motives for urging intervention of ('hrysfs II, displeased by Agamemnon Ιό, prudent 17, restored to father by Odysseus ibid., > I
Chryscs, 1 I7o, conduct regarding daughter 5 subject to Achaeans ibid., visited camp in tenth year of war 7, hidden by Chry-se'is to entreat Achaeans ϊ I C'hrysippus, philosopher, inconsistent with professions 4 249
C’hrysippus, son of Pelops, loved by Laius 1 I.‘>7 Cicadae, sing· when thirsty 4 Hi 1. 5 100
Cilicia, visited by Khodian warships 3 107, 1<κ>, peoplt-visit Alexandria ill, T;ir-siis Ciipital JS!>, Tarsus metropolis 313, cities progressive 4 3.57
( irnon, son of M Utilities, cancelled father's debt l»v marrying Elpink't" to ( ill-lias 5 JO I and n. 1, victorious at (Vprus 30 1 ( inyras, mythical kiny; of Cyprus, famed for wraith and beauty 1 iiiKi Circe, fed victims cornel berries 1 2SH, drugged companions of Odysseus
380, 391, magic 473, turned men into swine and wolves
3	iiJ7, her cowardly lions 5 2<)3
■ , 4 7.5, 5 I5S, Nero san.tr to 171
( ity, defined 3 4^i), 44!), cannot be administered without law 5 241, some cities unwalled ibid.
Cleanthes, philosopher, contradicts Euripides and Sophocles about wealth 1 318 Mild n. 3, inconsistent with professions 4 l249 Clearchus, Spartan general, treacherously slain by Tissaphernes 5 333 ( lciiiias, father of Alcibiades 2 3J<), 4 39
Cleisthenes, Athenian statesman 2 2JKS
Cleisthenes, tyrant of Sicyon, called oppressor by Apollo 1 123 and η. 1, daughter of 481
Cleitns, Macedonian officer, slain by Alexander 5 63 and n. S
Clfonihrotus, Spartan, father of l’ausanias 4 407 ( leonicnes, Spartan king, expelled from Athens by Corinthians 4 17 Cleon, guiding· spirit of Athens 2 329, demagogue
4	313
Clerks, decried 1 347 Cloaks, occasion ridicule if worn alone 5 177 f., regularly worn alone by philosophers 17!)
INDEX
Clytcmnchtra, daughter of Tyndamis and Leda 1 179, 5	11, seducid by
Aegisthus 2 119, compareJ with Chrj'sei'b by Aga- , ηκ·ηιηοη 5 3, cruel and bold 11, Mster of Dioscuri lii, disparaged by Agamemnon ibid., slew Agamemnon and Cassandra 15 η. 1, helped Aegisthus slay Ajrameinnon 93, slain by Orestes ibid., typifies marital infidelity 233, denounced by Agamemnon in Hades 227 f.
Cnidus, scene of Athenian victory 2 Πο
Cnossians, dungeon and Labyrinth 5 323 Coats, of goat-skin 3 103 Cobblers, used by Soeratrs as illustrations ϊ 11Λ Cocks, presented by paederasts 5 99, 153 Coins, falsely struck 3 29, counterfeit 37, tests of genuineness 5	113, dis-
carded when worn out 1 lo Colchis, sown with dragon's teeth by Ja.son 2 305 Colonel, defined 4 405 Colonies, relation to parent city 2 121
Colophon, reputed birthplace of I looter, not much talked about 4 251, can boast of Apollo ibid.
Colts, badly broke n in 4 859 Comedy, treats of suppo.si- j titions children 2 151, now confined to “ ancient “ ,
production-* .Ή. licence 3 17 7, anonymous author quoted 195, characters J6o, made truths» palatable by laughtt-r	revival of
old comedies 4 127 and n. 2
Concord, Discourses on 4 ISOS. 01-105, 106-147, 119-163. landed jo ff.. between N'icoinedia and Nicaea 57, praised by poets, philosophers, and historians 59, unites tin* elements β I essential in the home f., practical advantages 7!) f., ST f., more precious than wealth 101 f., gods and universe 141 ft’., praised 161 f., essential to men and gods -.2S9
Condottieri, 5 101, boastful «hen drunk .N.i f.
Conflagration, simile of 3 213
Conon, an official at Alexandria 3 J13
Conon, Athenian general, victorious off C nidus 2 1 lo
Conon, late grammarian (r), worth reading- 2 223 f.
Constellations, 3 161 and n. 3
Convulsions, afflict tin- body 2 111
Corinth, visited by Alexander 1 173, visited by Diogenes 251, breezy 253, home of Diogenes :>79, harbours and hetaerai* draw crowds ibid., “ crossroads ot‘ (‘■rreee ” ibid,, 2	253,
visited by Rhodian warships 3 ]()?, fountain made
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by Pegasus 463, dithy-rambic chorus of Arion 4 5 f., visited by Solon 7, “the promenade of I Icllas ” 9, visited by Herodotus 9	f., library contained
statue of Favorinus 11, Poseidon vies with Iielius for possession 13 f., refuse of Dionysius 21, heHenized 25 f., favoured by Aphrodite 3.S, “ both prow and stern of Hellas " 35, envy of all ibid., famous for art work 5 307 and η. 1 Corinthians, preside at Isthmian Games 1 385, disregarded Diogenes 405, forbade Diogenes to wear crown of pine 401), gladiatorial shows 3 125 f., fallen on evil days 161, cultivated physical prowess 261, onee pre-eminent for justice 4 17, freed Athens ibid., freed Hellas from Athens and Sparta 17 f., with Thebes and Elis opposed Sparta 19, valour at Thermopylae and Salamis ibid., dead at Salamis commemorated by Simonides ibid., freed Sicily from Carthage ;md Syracuse from tyrants 21, colonized Syracuse ibid.
Cormorants, 3 297 Corselet-makers, 5 273 Corybantos, possess the Alexandrians 3 221)
Coryza, 1 381 ('osmeties, decried 1 Ι Ιό Μ
Comici] of Six Hundred, at Athens 4 313 f.
Courtesans, 5 151, 159
Courts, attract motley throng
3	405 f.
Covetousness, Discourse on 2 187-207
Cow and Plough, proverb 5 179
Crab, assisted Hydra against Heracles 5 337
Craneion, gymnasium at Corinth 1 173, admired ^53, home of Diogenes 379, 405
Cranes, simile in Homer 1 83, mode of flight 193, migrate in search of food 267
Crates, of Mallos, interpreted Homer 4 357
C’ratinus, comic poet, enjoyed Jicence 3 281, quoted
4	403
Crete, supplied Lycurgus with Homeric poems 1 79, 589, Labyrinth 5	167,
Theseus' escape from 325
t riers, proclaim rewards for thieves and runaways 1 357
Critias, Athenian politician, one of the Thirty 2 275, views on beauty ibid., chosen lawgiver ibid.
Critics, 5 159
Croesus, misunderstood oracle 1 137, visited by Solon 435),
5	49, 69, 109, warned by Apollo 2 95, generous toward oracle 97, made sport of greedy men 207, 4 259, blamed Fortune for loss of son 5 4.5 and n. 2, de-
INDEX
rived great wealth from I'actolus 2S9, generous toward Alcmaeon JS9 f.
Cronus, father of Hera 1 455, mutilated Uranus 559, mutilated by Zeus ibid., eldest king of the gods 2 Ιοϋ, in bondage ibid.
Croton, Greek colony in Italy, desolate 3 JJ>7, idleness 5 37, Democedes i-’71
Crowns, lure seekers after reputation 5 SI) and n. 2. made of olive, oak, ivy, myrtle 91 and η. 1, 115, of athletic victors 93 and n. 2, Olympic or Pythian 285
Ctesias, historian, regarding Sardanapallus 5 29 η. 1
Ctesias, son of Ormenu.s, father of Eumaens 2 15?
Cumae, settled Naples 5 43, founded by Chalcis 55 n. 4·
Custom, Discourse on 5 251-257, defined 253, subject to constant scrutiny ibid., gains voluntary obedience ibid., creates polity of free men 255, valid even in war 957
Cyaxares, king· of Medes, helped sack Nineveh 5 311 n. 2
Cyclones, visit the universe 2 409
Cyclopes, island of 3 311, in Homer 4 3SD, life of 5 51 and n. 6
Cyclops, the, story of 1 473, drunken and amorous 3 263
Cvdippe, Argive priestess,
mother of Cleobis and Biton 5 51 and n. 2
Cydnus, river in Tarsus 3
2	7 5 f.
Cyme, home of Aristodicus
3	95 and n. 2
Cynics, bad influence in Alexandria 3 181, punning reference J33, viewed with scorn 33? f.
Cynosarges, gymnasium at Athens, frequented by non-Athenians 2 14?
Cyprus, visited by Rhodian warships 3 107, tale of 5 47, won for Athens by Cimon ‘201
Lypselus, tyrant of Corinth, dedicated chest at Olympia 1 479, father of Periander
4	5, statue of beaten gold at Olympia llJo and η. 1
Cyrus the Elder, founded Persian empire and fo.s-tered by Zeus 1 101, cap-turecl Babylon via the river 193. vassal of Astyages 2 163. freed Persians ibid., 329, still talked about J83, guiding spirit of Persians 329. ruled Persians 4 405, slain by Tomyris 5 45 and n. 5, 49, conquered Medes 67, rescued by Spako ibid. n. 7, bound Astyages with golden fetters 327 and n. 3
Cyrus the Younger, campaign of 1 377, preferred by Parvsatis because of beauty 5 335 and n. 3
Cvthera, founded by Sparta '2 421
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INDEX
Cvthnos, Aegean island, colonized by Athens 2 411
Cyzicus, <>n the Propontis, visited by Dio 2 237 f.
Daedalus, mythical artist 2 51, deceived bull -277. imparted motion to statues
4	13, 17, 43, 5 161, criticized Ki7 f., clever artificer 323
Danai;, daughter of Acrisius, shower of g-old 5 289
Dancing, indecency decried by Alexander 1 87, 8ί), of Kouretes ibid., not approved for the poor 353. in Hippodrome 2 2->.j, of the heavenly host 3 41-1
Dardanus, ruled the Phrygians 4 407
Darius i, palace 1 75. motley army Is!», called shopkeeper 'Ι'), όϋί), treatment of Egyptian physicians 2 Hi), fruidinir sprit of Persia fIMl, wars ibid., 4 2.59, cured hv Democedes
5	271
Darius Codoniannus, last kin^ of Persia 1 17.5 and η. 1, 191 f., failed to overcome Alexander 5	(κ»,
mother made obeisance to Alexander and Hephaestion fi7 and n. 10. made ΑI it hrant-s ruler of Sardis 197
Darius Xothns. kinjr of Persia (	h.c.) 1 10.}
Datis, dispatched against Naxos and Eretria 1 ,ΰό!),
ι- to
lost ships on Attic coast ibid.
I)avus, slave role in comedy
3	263
Dead Sea, in interior of Palestine 5 379 Death, a release from prison house of lift- 2 409 Debts, cancellation sometimes justified 3 75, cancellation forbidden 77 Drcarchy, 3 451 Deer, migrate 1 267 Deianeira, Discourse on 4 l.j 1 -461, narrated by Archilochus and Sophocles 4 151, sister of Meleager 453 η. 1, shirt of 459 and n. 2 Dcinomenes, father of Gelon
4	33
Defaces, founder of Median empire, fostered by Zeus
1	101, ruled M tales 4 40.j, toiled to found empire 5 6.7
Dcipholms, Itrother of 1 lector, married Helen 1 4!)7, 501, ή II, 555, counterfeited by Athena 529 Deliberation, Discourse on
2	:m-iU5
Delphi, oracle at 1 419, inscription at 435, visited by Laius 437, enriched by Croesus 2 97, despoiled hv Nero 3 151, statue of (’■orfrias 4 27, statue of 1’hryne 29, impoverished Apollo's temple 5 117, maxims on temple 187 and ii. I
Delphic injunction, 5 121 Dcnictcr. slandered 4 33,
INDEX
Damater 179, farmers' name for Fortune 5 51. 227
Demetrius of Phalerum, 1 «500 statues destroyed by Athenians in single day
4	39
Demetrius Poliorcetes, taken captive and died from drunkenness 5 65
Demigods, honoured for virtues 5 18!)
Demiurgos, official at Tarsus 3 St> 7
Democedes of Croton, famous physician, healed Darius
5	271
Democracy. impracticable form of government 1 1:25 f., rule of majority 3 11, analysed 197 f., licence to criticize 4 1 ΛΙ, strength depends on wisdom and fair dealing
Democritus, philosopher, called Homer “ divinely inspired ’’ 4 3.57
Demodocus, Homeric hard, sings of Wooden 1 lorst· 1 473
Demonassa, story of 5 I? f., statue and epitaph ibid.
Demosthenes, orator, opposed Philip 1 63, excels in vigour, impressiveness of thought, and copiousness of diction 2 -223, imprisoned 5 3? and η. 1, quoted f>? n. 3
Dentist. 1 8SI
Deucalion, the Greek Noah, saved the race from destruction 3 465
Deux f.r maehina, Socrates 2 101
Dicing, 1 ;>85, 2 UT, 5 109
Dictation, 2 Id5
DidyiiK'imn, Apollo's temple near Mik-tu.s 4 115
Dio of l’nisa, wanderer and self-taught 1 ?,visited Peloponnese as exile 27 f., intimate acquaintance with Trajan 105, boldness toward Domitian 111, 4 207, 31!», independent and generous ibid., reprated discourses on several occasions 1 I t!) t\, 4 U7, 5 23. ill-health 2 ij, 4 103. ι.
5 SST, wore loner hair 2 10, 39\, visited Getae 2 21 exiled for friendship with Sabinas ί) 1 and η. 1, eon-Milteil Delphic oracle 97, became philosopher during exile !)!>, visited Home 115, visited Cyzicus 235, fond of music 231). not foml of tragodj" JSt>, con temporaries prefer men of old ibid., taciturn 40.S, describes himself 3	2$ 5,
dressed like Cynics 337, visited Eorysthenes 1-J1, reci'iwd citizenship from Χκ·ο media 4 51, uiisoci-ahle ibid., on return from exile wished to attend to private affairs 109 ft'., distrusted by Prusa ibid., fortunes impaired by exile 100 f., inured to poverty and hardship 111, son courageous ibid., received letter
INDEX
i'roin Emperor 113 and n. 2. connexion with public works at Prusa 113 f.. llil f.. 221 f.. 257 ff., relations \vith Apameia IAS f., 158 f.. 157, friendly reception during exile 151. family honoured with citizenship in Home and Apa-meia 1.35. popularity and fate of speeches 169 f.. dealings with Prusa 175, 181, 1 bo f., 209 f.. .;15 f„ 21<), 233 f., 315 ff., about to leave Prusa 1S3, 207, 319, family honoured by Prusa	1 !>S, grandfather
planned to get independence for Prusa from Emperor 19.5. declined many invitations to live abroad ibid., honoured l>y Emperor 197, son and nephew ambitious and patriotic 197 f., declined invitation to visit Emperor 203, conduct in exile ‘207, illness prevented visiting Nerva 200, Trajan friendly ibid., reputation of father and grandfather 2151. financial status ibid., 267, improved r<-al estate 2‘A5, attacked by mob 211. called nightingale Ail, influence at Koine 267, personal habits 271. son elected archon "291 n. 3, declines election 807 f„ did not rely on political clubs Ὁ.5, son Ὁ 7, father and {rrandfather "]!). did not interfere with
son’s administration 321 f., morning routine 339, admirer of Socrates 381, paraphrases /Had (1. L'69 ϊ.) 420 η. 1, addressed Emperor 429, his Achilles resembles dramatic dialogues of Lucian 431, his Philoctetes paraphrases Euripides’ prologue 438 f., Encomium on Hair 5 331-343, Fragments 345-351, Letters 353-359, Testimony 361-423, carried into exile Plato's Phaedo and Demosthenes’ Against the Embassy 363, coupled by Lucian with Musonius and Epictetus ibid., earliest known reference to “golden tongue ”	compared
with Xenophon, Nicostratus. and Philostratiis for simple, artless prose ibid., “tonfrueofjrold” 367, compared with Aristocles ibid., abandoned sophistics for philosophy 869, contrasted with Carneades and Eudoxus ibid., composed both sophistic and philosophic treatises ibid., perplexed Philostratiis 371, attacked philosophy in his Against the Philosophers and Reply to Musonius 373, speeches should be labelled either pre-exilic or post-exilic 375, sometimes attacked Socrates and Zeno with coarse jests ibid., Encomium on the Parrot and Eu-
44-8
INDEX
boean Discourse not of the same school, as imagined by Philostratus ibid., Euboean Discourse praised 377, praised Essene.s 319, Tempi, Memnon, and Against the J'hilosophers contrasted with Ecclesi-asticus and Bouleuticus 37!) f., Against the Philosophers praised 3S3, superior to sophists in dialectic 335, Rhodian and Trojan discourses and Eulogy of the Gnat ibid., life and personality 387 ft'., speeches On Kingship display great wisdom 409 f., interview with old woman an invention 111 f., compared with Nestor 4 1M, career garbled by Arethas Ho, novel explanation of sobriquet 41.5 f., style a blend of Plato and Lysias 417, briefly mentioned by Suidas, who lists four works otherwise unknown ibid., called Cocceianus by Pliny and Trajan 119, 423, on trial before I ’liny 419 f., buried wife and son in Prusa 421
Diodorus, Discourse in Reply to 4 394-335
Diogenes, Cynic philosopher, an exile from Sinope 1 16!>, 377, conversed with Alexander 160 ff., admired by Alexander 171, fame ibid., independence ibid., homeless wanderer 173, Dis-
course on 24-9-283, divided time between Corinth and Athens 251, 2<8o, 4-19, personal habits 355 ff., diet J83, went to Corinth after death of Antisthenes 3?S>, camped out in Craneion ibid., attended Isthmian Ο allies ibid., 403, disregarded by Corinthians 405, attracted visitors from afar ibid., compared to Odysseus 407, insolent toward Fortune 5 61, exile, arrival in Athens, introduction to Antisthenr.s, and slavery in Crete ibid., wisdom 1 35, “ sayings ” not all authentic hut still remembered is? ff., quoted 34·?. •II I
Diomede, eloquence 1 63, as portrayed by Homer 79, 185, conquered Aeneas 511, wounded Arcs and Aphrodite .>18, aided Nestor and tlien tied ibid., pSl, exiled 5-l·!), aided hy Aeneas 555, accompanied Odysseus to Lemnos 4 31!)
Diomede the Thracian, slain by Heracles 1 395, 3 317, admonished by Heracles 5 39
Dionysia, annual festival 2 107
Dionysius I, statue spared by Syracuse 4 23, relations with Leptines 5 195 η. 1
Dionysius II, tied to Corinth 4 21, 5 (51, relations with Philistus 195 and n. 2
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INDEX
Dionysus, child of lightning and thunder, fills votaries with fire 2 3I‘J f., “ har-most ’’ from the froils 423, identified with Apollo and Melius 3 17. statue in orchestra at Athens 1-27, Bacchants .Ί9ί>, attributes given statues, of Dionysius
1	and ΤΙ 4 2:>, progenitor of Nicaeans 10M. abused by Alexander 5
Dionysus, sobriquet of Mith-ridates Eupator 4 !)
Dioscuri, sons of Tynclam'is and Leda 1 479, invaded Athens, recovert-d Ilt-len, captured Theseus' mother ibid., depicted nn chest of ( ypsclns 179 f.. 4!>1, did not go to Troy 501, pilots' name for Fortune 5 51, scorned hv Alexander <>.S, 13!)
Disfranchisement, evils of 5
io:;
Distrust, Discourse on 5 '07-j;iT, aimed at what has caused misfortune l'!)
Dithyrambic Poetry, valuable for men of leisure 2 221
l)ium, town in Ticria 1 51, taken from Macedonians by Alexander 2 833
Divination, by cloth or stom*s
2	91, hindered bv disappearance of bird 3 47.5
Dofrs. love hunters they serve 1 13, prey upon fold when neglected ΙΤ, impetuous when yonnjr ΛΙ. behaviour
when untrained I S3 f., thievish 213, Laconian breed 883, 8ST, at festivals 403, scare children 407, various breeds 2 171, well trained vs. untrained 257 f., develop in proportion to legs when young 4 261, frighten predatory beasts 5 147, warded off by carrying cane 229
Dolls, easily broken 3 157
Dolon, used by Homer to typify cowardice and love of notoriety 4 391
Dolphins, rescued Avion 3 >31 f„ 4 7
Doniitian, 1 293 η. 1, Dio’s behaviour toward 4 207 and n. 2, deified ibid., death 209, not flattered by Dio 31!), assassination foretold 5 S7, now in jeopardy 95 and n. 4
Dorian Mode, once dominant in music 3 313
Dorians, entered Peloponnese with I leradcidae 1 549, in Sicily and Italy 4 25, ruled by Dorns 407, wars with lonians 5 317
Doric Dialect, 1 435, in Homer 2 69, used by a Turanian 4 ^3 f.
l)ori<-us, Rhodian athlete 3 138 and n. 2
Dorns, ruled Dorians 4 407
Draco, Athenian lawgiver 5 317
Dracontidcs, Athenian politician, attacked Pericles 5 ΠΗ) η. 1
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INDEX
Dracontius, unidentified acquaintance of Dio 5 357 Dragons, hiss 1 _’4]
Drama, messenger in 2 69 Draughts, game 2 427 Dromon, Athenian shopkeeper 1 Ho
Drugs, evaporate and lose power 2 101
Druids, have prophetic art and advise Celtic kings 4 301
Dryas, Lapith, superior to Agamemnon and Achilles
4	419, summoned Nestor
5	409
Ducks, decoyed by food 5 227 Dyers, sell to women 5 ‘2(>3, 273
Dyes, used by women 5 2(53 f.
Eagle, sobriquet of Pyrrhus 5 65 and n. 3
Eagles, birds of augury 3 341 Earrings, suitable for girls or sons of Lydians and Phrygians 3 175 Ears, compared with eyes 2 75, King’s Ears 4 4-29 and n. 2
Ease, contrasted with toil 1 143, 159
Ecbatana, 1	193, summer
residence of Persian king 251, seized by Alexander 2 331
Ecclesiasts, members of popular assembly at Athens, degenerate 1 847 Echo, nymph, vainly pursued by Pan 1 261
Education, subject of pun 1
is I and n. 2, analysed IS I ft'., scrutinized by Socrates 2 103 f., Persian 377, cures human ills 3 187
Eetion, father of Andromache, slain by Achilles
1	69
Egypt, earlier kings fostered by Zeus 1 101, temples hi-ar historical records -4·?.5, Menelaiis in 519, sunny and balmy 551, “city of shopkeepers ” (Naucratis)
2	103 and η. 1, taken by
Alexander 331, statue of Memnou 3 97, visited by Rhodian warships 107, 117,	“ framework ” of
Alexandria 205, experience of early musician 269 f., costly buildings 295, King Λ m as is 4 43. stiltjug-atfil by Heracles 949, invaded by Cambysos 5 19.5, ancient sarcophagi of variegated stone 307, Helen 319 and n. 1
Egyptians, in Persian army ί I κ 9, have no poetry -177, claim Achaean wail unfinished 505, treat Darius for dislocation 2 1 Jt). 3 297, 4 Ivi, made priests advisors of king- 301, farm for others 5 57, sculpture different, from Greek and Roman 1 ΛΙ
Eileithyiae, daughters of Hera, preside over birth 1
^ 3(55
Elders, political organization at Tarsus 3 351 and n. 2
151
INDEX
Elean.-., preside over Olympic Games 1 3S5, 2 27, spent money for statue by Plni-dias 55, receive letters recommending athletes 3 115, self-esteem ibid., altar to Poseidon TaraxippusiM·7 Electra, mourns for Orestes 2 93, disturbed by Orestes' behaviour 5 215 Elegiac Poetry, not essential for orators 2 721 Elephants, heads l)uilt into Indian house walls 5 809 Eleusinian Mysteries, 2 :>5 and n. 1,3 97
Eleusi.s, way-station between Corinth and Athens 1 255 Eleutherae, border town of Attica, home of Oencus’ herdsman 2 151 Elis, 1 '27, with Thebes and Corinth opposed Sparta 4 19, home of sophist Hippies 973, 5 l<il
Elpinicc, sister of Cimon, married Callias 5 201 Elpis (Hope), a phase of Fortune 5 51
Klysian Fields, received Menelaus 1 551, Homer’s name for Egypt ibid. Empedoeles, philosopher of Agrig'entuni. pupil of Pythagoras 4 381 Emperor (Homan), restraining influence 4 35, gave citizenship in Rome and Apameia to Dio’s mother and grandfather 155, received embassies from Prusa 335
Enhoplic, dance connected with religion and war 1 89, performed by Meriones ibid.
Enthronement, rite of 2 35 f. Envoys, enjoy safe conduct 4 <j7
Envy, Discourse on 5 258-801 Eos, goddess, slandered 4 Epaminondas, Theban general and statesman, a philosopher in politics 2 lJ93, organized Sacred Band 295, replied to abuse 4 177 f., unified Boeotia under Thebes 221, knew Philip 299, overthrew Spartans ibid., conversed with Lysis ibid., benefited Thebes ibid.
Ephebes, young men in state schools at Prusa 4 335 Ephesians, preserved wealth of states and individuals in temple of Artemis 3 59, kept official record of deposits 59 f., less prosperous than Rhodes 61, 69 f.. at variance with Smyrna 38.S Ephesus, Artemis’ temple 4 I IT, cited as example 119, home of Heracleitus 881 Ephialtes, Boeotian famed for heig-ht and beauty 2
Ephors, Spartan officials 4 .‘U3, established under Theopomp»? 407, more* powerful than Spartan kings ibid., treatment of Pausanias ibid., brought Agesilaus home ibid.
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INDEX
Ephorus, historian, useful but tedious 2 1 Jo Epiehannus, comic poet, quoted 5 209
Epictetus, coupled by Lucian with Dio and .Musonhk 5 363
Epicureans, deify pleasure
2	39 f., banish the gods 41 Epicurus, attitude toward
the gods 5 3o5 and η. 1 Epidanrus, cult centre of Asclepius in Argolid 3 155 Epilepsy, 2 411 Epirus, in north-eastern Greece, ruled by Helenas 1 551
Eretria, seaport in Euboea, attacked by lVrsians 1 55!) Eris, goddess of discord, size .suggested by Homer 2 75 Erymanthus, mountain in Arcadia, the boar of 5 o!) Essenes, Jewish sect, praised by Dio 5 37!) and η. 1 Eteocles, son of Oedipus, addressed by Ioca.sta 2 1!)5, 5 69 n. ,‘i, dealings with Polyneices 211 and n. 2 Ethiopia, limit of Paris' empire 1	.533, source of
Nile 3 20!)
Ethiopians, ruled by Meninon 1 483, 2 -28D, in Alexandria
3	211. rich in jrold 5 307 Euboea, Hollows of 1 2b7,
291, 807, 539, disastrous to Greeks returning from Troy 5-15, Persian fleet lay off coast Λ 55), received colonists from Athens 5 55, rugged 55 and n. 2
Euboean Discourse, 1 Jbj-S73
Euboeans, wore hair long in back 1 289, 5 and n. 2
Euclridcs, philosopher of Megara, pupil of Socrates 1 :>?7
Eudorus, son of Hermes and Polydora 1 871
Eudoxus, native of Cnidus, disciple of Aristotle hut commonly regarded as sophist because of charm 5 :>β7, eontrasUd with Dio 3(5!)
Euniaeus, swineherd of Odysseus 1 333, son of Ctesias, son of Ormenus, served Odysseus and Laertes 2 157, 3 311, 4 31!)
Euimlus, Homeric hero, horses of 3 251
Eiimenes I. wagoner’s son, became king of Per^anaim 5 67 and n. 8
Eumolpus, Hamlins, obscure foe of Dio, appeals to I’liny 5 119 f.
Eunuchs, likened to ijrnorant sophists 1 185, wanton im-jmtciici* ibid., 27], 2 175 f., shrill-voiccil 5 lit, created to satisfy men’s wantonness i !».■>, weaker than females ibid.
Ku])horhus. Trojan, hair mentioned )>y Homer 2 •289, mo.st beautiful of Trojans 5 :>11
Eti])hranor, Corinthian sculp-tor, statue of Hephaestus 4 41
153
ND EX
Eupolis, jyoet of ()ld ( onittlv, quoted 3 17?
J'liripides, alludes to effeminacy of Menelaus 1 77, contradicted refrai’ding wealth 343, second to nor»' in reputation 2	μ;<Μ>ι1
training for orators ~1‘J, preferred to <-a rlier tragedians ibid., compaml with Aeschylus and Sophocles 339 ff.. competed with Sophocles but not with Aeschylus .‘HI, imitated Homer in having Athena disguise Odysseus 34·3, chorus of his Ρ/φΙο-ctetes compared with that of Aeschylus] ibid., introduced in PXiloctetes L<-mnian named Actor 815, antithesis of Aeschylus in sagacity and attention to detail Ὁ 7 f., .synopsis of Philoctetes prologue 34·? f., compared with Homer "49, virtues of Philoctetes Mini-marized 349 f., compared with Sophocles 3.51 f., son of Mnesarchides 5 praised !>.5, cjnoted : Orestes (31·!) ff.) 1 17, Orestes (1-3) 20."), E!trim (121 f.) AS], ΡΑ print (ΡΥΛ ff.) <>.S f„ Phontissue (5HI-5-10) 2 li)5, ('resphnntes (frug. 4.52) ‘503, I hatha («07) 3 Pa, Heracles (!) t? ff.) Ρα, Ihrarles f (>7'.i ff.) Jt >0. Ρ rot es litt ii\ (frag·. 05,5) 4 4.5, Phoenissop (3«»5) H->7.
/ ‘it i! octet es (frufi. 7ss. I)
:>H>, Antiyune (frag. 157) 5 4i), (frag, i)21) 53, Orestes (255 f.) 2 Ιό, Ilqrpolytus (616 f.) 22!)
Eiiripus, .strait between Euboea and mainland, shifting currents 5 5.5 and n. 3
Europe, 1 191, Greeks in 2 5.5, no longer has lions 273, nearlv all conquered by Philip 331
Kurybates, tvpe of rascality 4 315
Eurymachus, suitor of Pen βίο] w 2 14-1
iMirypvlus, Homeric hero, brave in battle 1 511, 2 289 EiirjHieu.s, mythical king of Argos, rule misunderstood 1 33, ordered Heracles about 393, entrusted Argos to Atreiis 5 197 Knrytus, mythical hero, bow of 1 335, 3 4+7, slain by liost 5 225 and n. 4 Eusebius, unidentified correspondent of Dio 5 357 I Euthyphro, character used ;is type by Socrates 4 IIS9 Euxine Sea, shores held by Thracians and Scythians 4 219
Exadius, 1 .apith, summoned Nestor 5 409 Exile, appraised 2 91 ff. Exomis, variety of tunic 5 ΙΤ? and η. 1 * lv<\ Kind's 1 157 Eves, compared with ears 2 75, sore eyes 4 281 f., Kiiifr's I"yes 4 1-2!» n. 2
INDEX
Falcons, birds of onion 3 H U Farmers, 1 131, graft trees 237, wear long hair 3 401, , treatment of bees 4 389 f., ι 5 141, not indispensable 143, activities 151, function and equipment 155 f., 171, garb 177, not distrusted 181, is:;
Fates, kindly spirits 1 2‘VA, bringers of fulfilment 3(>'> Fathers, have absolute authority 2 Hi I. reinforce admonition with prayers
4	103
Favorinus, sophist from A relate, devoted to Grt-tk ways 4 25 f., honoured everywhere 35 f.
Felt, eaps worn by Getae and formerly by Spartans and Macedonians 5 179 Festivals, reveal character 2 349, activities 351 f.
Fever, prevalent 3 Ail, treatment 4 287. lethargic fever
5	2()9, brain fever ibid. Figurines, makers of, compared to philosophers 4 461
File, parable of 2 417 f.
Filial Piety, betokens good citizen 4 153 f.
Fire, source of human frailty 1 263, discovered by Prometheus ibid., not made with green logs 4 275 Fish, abundant in Hellespont 181. not eaten by Homeric heroes ibid., compared Avitli erotic men 261 Flatterers, 1 111 ft'., 4 58, numerous 5 293
Flute-players (tiautist.s), contend in theatre 1 oo.j, hold school in .street 2 253, in Hippodrome 255, 4 75, entertain mob 5 97, 118, 141, not indispensable 14:> Flutes, unlit for kings 1 ho Fomentations, not iiniiH-di-ately effective 2 193 Fortune, sometimes gives good guardian .spirit, sometimes bail 2 809, Discourses on : 15 SS-ll, II 43-71, III 73-S.'), essential in all hitman activities 5 35 f., vrsoiirceful 37, representations in art 11, 4!)	f., unjustly censured
45	{., many	names 51,
sav	iour of mankind 53, Jol	
Fox,	Arehiloehi	is' fable 4
>6:	5, Ms!», 5 -M	> and n. (J
Freedom. Discourse on 5 313-3J9
Friendship, lauded 1 1 15 ff., “ Common art.· the possessions of friends ” loo. 1(>1 f., defined 187. old friends best 3 So, Discourse on 4 1S!I-l203
Frogs, tough 1 265, scared hy wnter snake 399. 5 100 Fullers, numerous 5 179 1'uru's. transformed Hecuba 3 Ssimile 5 ] lo
Gamblers, 5 153 (iame-cocks, aroused by blow 2 115, 5 153. 1.59 Ganymede, famed for beauty, vanished in youth 2 Zeus' cupbearer 3 ^93, 295
155
INDEX
lielon, tyrani of Syracuse, son of Deinomene.s, .statue spared by Syracuse 4 2:?
(ienerals, responsibilities of 1 1.5.5 f., lead armies as ;i whole 4 105
Oervones, encounter with 1 Jeracles 1 395. 5 39
Getat*, called My.sians by Homer 2 II, visited by Dio 21	f.,	3	121, captured
Hory.sthcne.s and Pontic cities 425, reviled 4 J7‘>, pleasure-loving· 5 131, won-felt caps 179 and n. 2, seen in Rome ibid.
Giants, not progenitors of man 2 lit
Glaiiciis, famous Cary.stian boxer 5 -279 and n. 2
Glaucus, Spartan, false to his oath 5 223 f.
( Hutton, term nf reproach 5 10!)
Goats, live peacefully with sheep 4 145, resent bad masters 295, do not dislike wild olive 5 it:-!, hear twins 2(>.>
God (Theos), sobriquet of Λntiochus II 5 65 and n.
('rods, live at. ease 1 2(>7, language 43.j, believed in by all rational beings 2 k1!, how portrayed (>:>, progenitors of man 121, oner visited mankind in person -111 f., syncretism 3 17, regard worshippers’ intent 19 f., responsible for all blessings IS.5 f., harmony 411	f., fellowship with
niiinkind 1-5.5, slandered 4 “I f., warnings disregarded 65, blamed for pestilence or earthquake <J7
Ouid, more precious than silver 5 11Λ used to roof houses 305
Golden Age. 5 .51
Cioklen Lamb, myth 2 107 and n. 1,5 93 f.
Gorgias, Sicilian sophist, vain
2	19. statue at Delphi 4 27, won fame and wealth 373, used as tvpe l>y Socrates 3S'J
Gorgon, head turned Perseus’ foes to stone 5 i09, device on shields 185
Gourmets, satisfied with single fish 5 95 f.
Gout, 1 SSI
Government, defined 1 125
Graces, considered goddesses
3	41, 2<H>
Grafting, fruit trees 1 237
Groat King·, tall tiara 2 J37, defeated by Agesilaus near Sardis 4 407
Greece, not in Persian domain 1 lit, declined after Trojan War 55J, subject to others (i.e. Romans) 561, all but Rhodes fallen on evil clays 3 JO], ancient frlory attested only by ruins of buildings Η>3, licentious 4 33
(’■recks, use poetry as evidence in disputes 1 -177. sacrifice to tragic heroes 2 103, differ from barbarians in beauty, dress, and Ian-
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guage x?87, at Alexandria 3 J11, vanquished by Macedonians "299, ape Roman ways 4 Jjl ruled by Agamemnon 4J.‘5, statues like Roman but not like Egyptian and Phoenician 5 181, insult philosophers ibid.
Guardian (Guiding) Spirit, 1 233, 2 SO? If., Discourse on 328-33.-»
Gulls, float on waves 2 257
Gyges, Lydian kin.tr, succeeded Candaules 5	(J9
n. (j
Gymnasiarch, official at Tarsus 3 367
Gymnasium, scene at a 2 861, haunt of idlers 5 151, 157
Hades, visited by Odysseus 1 1S5, -279. visited by Heracles 4 '219. Odysseus meets Agamemnon at gates δ
Hair, worn lonjr by philosophers 3 391, Aristomenes 393, 401 f.. worn .short by most Greeks 403. Dio’s Encomium on Hair 5 331-313, odd customs 339, productive of both beauty and terror ibid., .special subject of praise in I lomer 341 f., most essential to male beauty 348
Halys, river in Asia .Minor, crossed by Croesus 1 487, boundary of Croesus’ empire 5 2S9
Hands, extra fingers 1 4Λ5 Hannibal, guiding spirit of Carthage 2 331, confused with Mago 5 69 η. 1. committed suicide in Bithvnia ibid.
Hanno, guiding spirit of Carthage 2 381 Happiness, Discourse on 2 317-3-21
Hares, migrate 1 -267, sleep with eyes open 3 303 and η. 1, shaggy coats 401, typify timidity 5 111 Harlots, 1	-247,	licentious
language 4 135, 5 97 Harmodins, Athenian tyrannicide, honoured In-Athenians 1 559, descendants exempt from liturgies
3	135 f., statue in Persia
4	39
Harmony, invoked as goddess 4 103
Ilarmosts, sent by the gods
2	4λ1 f. and η. I
Harp, regarded by Alexander unfit for kings 1 85 Harpalus. Alexander's treasurer. affair of 5 3? η. 1 Harpists, contend in theatre 1 355, tuning harps 379. at Alexandria were once dogs charmed by Orpheus
3	237, admired at Alexandria	employed to
prain popularity 5 97
Health, greatest of blessings
4	61. 101
Hebe, wife of Heracles 1 39.S Hecataeus, recorded own name in history 4 3(53
VOL. v
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Hecate, goddess of underworld, appeased 1 209
Ht'ctor, son-in-law of Eetion 1	(>!), prized armour of
victims 73, dragged to Greek camp to accompaniment of paean 87, death not in original plan of Iliad 478, brought country folk into city 505, upbraided Paris 507, duel with Ajax false 509, compared to Arcs 511, aided by Apollo and Zens ibid., twice conquered by Ajax ibid., fights at Greek camp 513, tomb venerated 525, body preserved by gods and restored to Priam by command of Zeus ibid., really slew Achilles 527, 531, slew Ajax .535, 537, gave Helen in marriage to De'iphobus 541, died at ripe old ago, leaving throne to Scamarulrms ibid., 513, sent Aeneas to occupy Italy 551, 2 287, died young 371, preferred honour to long· life 3 ^3, almost burned Greek naval station 4 317, valour known in India 363, 39.5, defeated by Ajax 5 09 and η. I, -233, hair praised by Homer 341
Hecuba, wife of Priam, became Odysseus’ slave and was changed into a d<>fi 1	5(>3, transformed by
Furies 3	wailings
known in India 4 363
Ilegias, sculptor, taught Hu idias 4 381
Hek'ii, maligned by Stesi-chorus 1 o!), gave gifts to Telemachus 331), sister of Aphrodite 455, unjustly maligned ibid., deified ibid., 475, went to Egypt, not Troy 477, 5 13 and η. 1, daughter ofTyndareiis and Leda 1 ITS», 5 11, carried off by Theseus 1 479, 2 389, 5 13 ». 3, rescued by Dioscuri 1 470, many suitors 481, married De'iphobus 497,	041, surprised at
absence of Dioscuri 501, lamented before Priam 507, disappeared 551, 2 191), family 263,	26 7,
courted by noblest Greeks 5 11, sister of Castor and Poly deuces ]3 and n. 2, chose Asia in preference to Greece ibid., pampered l>y Menelaus 13 and n. 5
Helenus, Trojan seer 1 4S<), became king of Molossians and eastern Epirus .551, colonized because jealous of De'iphobus 555, ablest prophet among Phrygians 4 441]
Helicon, mountain in Boeotia, had tripod commemorating victory of Hesiod over Homer 1	57, scene of
Hesiod’s inspiration by the Muses 4 381
I lelius, identified with Apollo and Dionysus 3 17, children !)7, father of Pasiphae
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247, chariot 450 f., horse | maintained by Magi 159, ! contended for Corinth
4	13, patron of Rhodes 13f.
Hellas, Hellenes : see Greece,
Greeks
Hellen, eponymous ruler of Hellenes 4 405 f.
Hellespont, “ fish-abounding· ” 1 81, 3 333, subject to Mytilene 4 331, scene of Athenian naval defeat 5 59 and n. 3
Helmet-maker*. 5
Helots, Messenians 2 109, threaten Sparta 3 t.5Α
Ileneti, had host land on Adriatic 1 .7.73, ruled by , Antenor ibid.
Hephaesteiim, temple at Athens, decoration 4 419 η. 1
Hephaestion, general of Alexander, received obeisance of Darius’ mother !
5	67 and n. 10
1 lephaestus, battles with Sca-mander 1 471, made Achilles’ armour 537, art critic 2 57. limitations as erafts-man So, connexion with Athena 4 83, statue by Euphranor U, gave sword to Peleus 5 71 η. 1
Hera, in art 1 37, beloved of Ixion 239, goddess of marriage of).), sent Sphinx against Thebes 451, contestant for prize of beauty 453 f„ 2 265. eldest child of Cronus 1 155, deceived Zeus 159, urged Aphro-
dite to ht-lp deceive Zeus 461, temple at Olympia I?9, horse 3 461 f. and n. 4, marriajre with Zeus 47 1, patron of Argos 4	18,
'L great-eyed ” 5 343 Heracleiilae, descendants of Heracles, ruled Lacedaemon 4 107, took refuge in Athens 5 197 and n. 3 I leraeleides of Pontus, moralist, admired Homer 4 ΑΙ 7 I leraclcitus of Ephesus, philosopher, claimed to have had no teacher 4 331 Heracles, myth of 1 27 ff., rustic shrine in Elis 29, son of Zeus and Alemena Ὁ, ’ t.), 3 263, king of all Greece 1 31, attributes 33, generous ibid., reared at Thebes 3.7, 1‘ Choice ” 3.5 ff.,ancestor of Philip and Alexander 101, ISM, 201, self-innnolation 1S3, 397, 5 6:?, vanquished Amazons 1 201, slew Libyan monsters 945, statue in theatre 309, 391. deified 393, wed Hebe ibid., roved over Europe and Asia ibid., subject to Eurystheus 393, 4 151, slew Diomede the Thracian 1	395,	slew
Gervones ibid., defeated Husiris ibid., affair with Hippolvte ibid., rescued Prometheus 395 f., apples of Ilesperides 3‘>7, Augean stables ibid., bow and arrows 411 f., exploits at Troy 485 ff., comrade of
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Theseus 501, intercourse with slave woman 2 149, father of Tdephus 153, his arcade 861, “ harmost ”
4	AS, laboured in behalf of virtue 3 21, statues 97, in comedy 263, in Euripides ibid., honoured at Tarsus 215, 315 f., victor at Isthmian Games 4 1.5, founded Nicaea 103, conquered Egypt, Libya, Thrace, Scythia, and Troy, yet did menial tasks in Argos 24!), his bow essential to capture of Troy 443, vanquished Centaurs f55 and n. 2, shot Nessus 457, captured Ot chalia 459, labours
5	3!) and η. 1, horn ΛΙ and n. 5, indifferent toward abuse 111 and n. 2, 13!), .slew Eurytus -225 and n. 4, called sons cowards 299 f., no match for more than one at a time 335 f., 411
Heracles, son of Alexander the Great, murdered 5 67 and n. 9
Heraoa. town near l’isa in Elis 1 29
Heramim, sanctuary of Hera in Samos 4 1 to
Heralds, introduce the chorus 1 223, staff of office a safeguard in war 281, proclaim peace but not war 4 67, Nero a herald 5 171, sacred 297
Herdsmen, take best care of cattle 1 II, treatment of bull 97 f.
Herennius, unidentified friend of Dio 5 355 f.
Hermes, visited Thebes to instruct Heracles 1 35 ft'., father of Pan 2til, taught Tan masturbation ibid., statue at Thebes 355, fatln-r of Eudorus 371, taught Autolycus perjury 457, excused himself to Calypso 3 193
Herodotus, delightful for leisure hours 2 2χΠ, visited Corinth 4 9 f., falsified role of Corinthians at Salamis il and η. 1, 19, recorded own name in his history 4 365, refers to wealth of Sardanapallus 5 29 η. 1
Heroes, enjoy mystic rites 3 s?
Hesiod, useful for shepherds, carpenters, and farmers 1 55, defeated Homer .57, composed Catalogue of Fair Women 50, his “ Homeric passages valuable for k inf's 67, coni mends all work 34·}), decries idleness 351, beloved of the Muses 2 25, invocation of Muses ibid., tells of Cronus’ bondage 139, possessed by Muses 3 -153, divinely inspired on Helicon 4 381, lists Τ vein- amonfr offspring· of Tethys anil Ocea-nns 5 33, talc of Hawk and Nightingale 187 n. 2, esteemed for wisdom Rl, conveys general truth by
too
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one or iwo rxampLes 265,
“ shepherd of Ascra,” quoted : Πfries and Days (3S3 f.) 1 55, (1-8) 2 37, (763 f.) 4 47, (ti f.) 5 53, (25) 26:1, (:H8) 265, (-290, paraphrased) 113,	77; εσ-
f/w/ (80-82) 1 t>5 Hesione, daughter of Lao-medon, married Telamon 1 4S5
Hesperides, apples of 1 397 Hestia, goddess of the hearth, horse of 3 4ti3
Hetaerae, attract visitors to Corinth 1 379 Hides, as clothinir 5 177 Hierophant, in theatre at Athens 3 127
Hieroson, Homer enthusiast at Borysthenes 3 147 Hippaemon of Magnesia, epitaph 4 37
Hippias, tyrant of Athens, expelled bv Corinthians 4 17
Hippias of Elis, sophist, encounters Socrates 1 115 f., vanity 2 19, won fame and wealth 4 373, 5 161, versatility 163 f. and η. 1, 167 Hippodameia, wife of Pelops 1 +81
Hippodrome, scene of varied activity 2 235, 3 463 Hippolatis (Cape), near Bo-rysthenes 3 4:21 Hippolvte, Amazon defeated by I leracles 1 395 Hippolytus, son of Theseus, huntsman 2	391, died
young ibid., slandered by |
Phaedra and cursed by Theseus 5 221 and n. 3
Historians, have practical purpose 4 59,
History, knowledge of 1 557, requisite preparation for orators 2 -221
Hobgoblins, used to repress children 1 243
Homer, wisdom 1 9, concept of kingship 11 ff., favourite poet of Alexander 53 ff., 71, defeated by Hesiod 57, avenged himsrlf on Euboeans ibid., prized oratory 65, most valuable for kings t>7, better than Tyrtaeus for military ends 69, described palaces of Alcinoiis and Menelaus 75 f., never .spoke aimlessly ibid., described Calypso's grotto 77. provides instruction for kings and heroes 79, responsible for mess at Sparta ibid., poems brought from Crete by Lvciirgus ibid., portrayal of Diomede ibid., diet of heroes ibid., calls Hellespont “ fish-abounding ” 81, suitors do not eat fish ibid., heroes epicures ibid., interested in apparel SI f., disapproves of gold ornaments for men So, rebukes a Carian ibid., disciplinarian 85, describes Agamemnon !)3, commends by phrase “ shepherd of ['copies ” 1S9, endows Sca-mander with speech 207,
161
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says gads live at case 267, Js3, 28!), calls cities “ well inhabited ” 845, associated with Chios and Smyrna 355, mentions Eudorus 371. bilingual 435	f.,
begged throughout Greece 457, madman ibid., lied about gods -l·;')? f., relatrd conversations he could not have heard tΑΙt f., professed knowledge of language of gods 4<)3, used Aeolic, Doric, and Ionic ibid., did not begin tale at the beginning so as to escape detection as liar 465, did not tell end of Trojan \Yar 467. had Priam foretell final catastrophe 169, used Odysseus and Demodocus as mouthpiece for lies 471 f., purposely omitted many things ibid., invented incidents to humour listeners 47o, had abduction of Helen told by others 507 f., first to narrate Trojan story 5 15, composed Iliad long after the events ibid., wished to hide fact of Achilles' death at Troy .•>25, knew Menelaus stayed in Egypt 549 f., inspired Pheidias 2 21),	por-
trayer of gods 65 f., compared Agamemnon to Zeus 67, used mixture of Doric, Ionic, and Attic, as well as foreign words (’>!) f., artistic in diction 71	f., meta-
phors ibid., praised 75 f., tells of Cronus’ bondage 139, best preparation for orators 219, 267, described Hector but not Achilles 289, views on man’s existence 303, defended 307, 407, calls mob “ unruly ” 3 I!K4 f., describes effects of storm «01, 209, 249, }>ortraya] of Ihcrsites 269, 275 surpassed all poets Imt Archilochus 283, lavish with praise ibid., his witness 291 ff., 331, 397, lionoured at Horysthenes 4-29 f., compared with l’ho-cylides 431 ff., known by all men 431, inspires troops ibid., blind ibid., used 5000 verses on single battle 433, never named himself ibid., venerated at Rorysthenes 485, 145, compared with Plato 447, possessed liy Muses 453, wandering minstrel, pretending madness 4 251, widely known ibid., los, Chios, and Colophon claimants as birthplace ibid., used Odysseus to express love of father-land 253, had Athena disguise Odysseus 343, praised by Democritus 357, interpreted by Aristarchus, Crates, Aristotle, Ilera-cleidcs of Pontiis ibid., appraised by PJato 357 f., allegorically interpreted 359, highly regarded by Zeno 361, extent and dura-
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tion of influence 363 f., well known in India through translation 368, surpassed Sirens and Orpheus 363 f., name known by barbarians ignorant of meaning 365, career and conduct ibid., always useful 367, private life unknown 388, teacher of Socrates ibid., supreme poet 3S5, influenced Stesi-chorus ibid., resembles Socrates in character and methods 3S5 ff., did not refer to self 387, concerned with morals ibid., effective in similes 387 f., used specific persons as types .‘ϊ!) I ff., always purposeful S()7, 405, praised hut not read 5 3, excels in knowledge of human passions ibid., silent regarding words and deeds of Chrv-seis 5, compares Agamemnon to Zeus 9, left some things to perception of readers ibid., portrayal of Odysseus l(i5, criticized Phereclns 169 and n. 2, censured Scaniandrius 165 n. 3, exaggerated 305, described Ares’ bonds 321 f., led Achilles astray with phantom of Λ ire nor 329, refers to long hair of Abantes 333 n. 2, praised hair especially 339 ff., used Nestor to illustrate diplomacy 400 f., “ son of Meles ” 411
Iliad—
A (1-5)4 473,(29-31)5 15, (151) 4 188, (156) 4 48, ( ’19) 1 63, (J60-268) 4 119, (-’(>!( f.) 4 120 η. 1, (J7M) 5 109, (213 f.) 4 •U9, (271) 5 411, (283) 1 53. (-146 f.) 5 17,(528-ΛΪΟ) 2 29
Β (J4 f.) 1 9, (144-11(5) 3 105, (->01 f.) 1 lio, (20.5 f.) 1 !), { J14-2Hi) 3 A>9, (363) 3 409, (4W-418) 1 93, (ITS) 2 67, (480-483) 1 93, (489-492) 3 205, (5-12) 1 57, (872-S75) 1 83 Γ (39 f.) 1 4!-.!), (54 f.)
ibid., (179) 1 85 Λ (5!)) 1 45.5. (362 f.) 3 135, (1S1) 1 S3, (443) 2
E (β.» f.) 5 1H9, (640-612)
1	·Ι8ί>
H (S3) 1 73, (171 f.) 3 Θ9, (3.51 f.) 3 308 Θ (2.S3) 5 285
I	(106-112) 3 413, (3S3 f.) 3 57, (413) 1 63, (6-kl) 5 235, (619) 3 425
Κ (13) 1 85, 5 99 Λ (67-71) 1 57, (389 f.) 5 111
Μ (112-115) 3 393,(267) 5 .?97
Ν (709) 5 215 O (696) 1 389,(711 f.) ibid.
II	(180) 1 371, (359-361) 5 233, (617 f.) 1 89
Ρ (75) 5 115, (177 f.) 3 193, (417) 2 303, (474 f.)
2	85,(541 ff. 1 57
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INDEX
Τ (386) 3 397 Y (Sri) 1 ST, (248 f·) 2 6J’ (252-255) 3 133 Φ (76) 5 227, (279) 1 3bl’ (389 f.) 3 175 on(l X (370 f.) 2 289. (39t-3.io
Ψ (368-37-2) 3 249 Ω (527) 5 69, (541 f·) 3-J1 Cenlos : 3 175, 25) “·
Odyssey-— α (376) 2 li)
ν	(290) 5 210	....
δ (15 f.) 1 75. (T3)
(85) 5 57,	2
(244-246) 3 28/, S 227, (604) 3 403, 433 e (99-101) 2 193, (-Πο r·' 5 55
ζ (16-2) 5 35	. _„,o
θ (223) 3 +47. (280) 5 3-ό, (331) il/rf.	,	..
ι	(8-10) 5 99, (21)	&
(34) 4 191	-w
κ (539 f.) 3 327. (38 f-> 4 269, (10 f.) 5 Hi» λ (222) 4 11, (303 f.) 3 187, (441-113) 5 22.), (490 f.) 1 191, (G°3) 0
o (~330-332) 3 287 ρ (222) 1 27, (266-268) 70, (269)3 311,(423)5 275, (155-4-57) 1 333 σ (l f.) 5 109, (40fi f.) 3 24.5 τ (114) 1 109, (329-331) 25 f.
ν (302) 5 327 φ (28 f.) 5 235 ω (249 f.) 2 87 Cento : 3 175
Honey, Pontic 1 405, purest in Attica 3 267, cleansing ] tower 4 4-25
Honour, inspires heroism 3 21 f.. revoked 31 Hoopoe, once a man 1 41o Hoops, as playthings 2 41 I lorsemen. prefer mettlesome horses 1 377 f., 5 159 Horses, best handled by master of large drove 111, Nisaean 161, Thessalian ibid., proverb 273, behaviour before race 2 23, breed* 171, relations with asses '277, 4 145, colts develop in proportion to legs i?61 and η. 1, intractable 287, resent mistreatment 295, Thracian horses of Rhesus 391
I torus, a tithorof Dreams 1545 Hunters, loved by dogs 1 13, 131, conduct 361, equipment and characteristics 5 151, 155
Hunting, best recreation for kings 1 163, Persian style scorned ibid., no proof of courage 2 391
Hydra, Lernaean 4 249, 5 39, assisted by crab 337 Hvpanis, river in Scythia 3 T2I
Hyperbolas, Athenian dema-fro£iie 2 329, 4 313 Hypereides, Altic orator, better than Demosthenes and Lysias as training in oratory 2 223
Hvrtacus, father of Asius 4
393
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Iambic Poetry, not necessary for orators 2 l2Jt
Iardanus, unidentified oriental whose slave became mother of kings of Sardis 2 149
latrocles, athlete 2 363
Iberians, enriched through trade 5 309
Icarius, father of Penelope
1	335, 2 147
Icarus, son of Daedalus, gave name to sea into which he fell 1 235, wings 5 169
Ida, mountain in Troad, shepherds of 1 455, scene of attack on Aeneas 505, 2 67, Paris tends herds on 261, 3 293
Idanthyrsus, Scythian ruler, fostered by Zeus 1 101
Idomenens, Cretan king, Hed before Hector 1 513, abused by Ajax the I.ocrian 3 251
Ilium, capture not in original plan of Iliad 1 47:-!, “ beloved of the gods ” 509, 2 363, people reproved 3 281, 295, 5 7,11
Illness, from excess of blood or pressure of warm breath
2	205
Illyrians, once served by-Macedonians 1 55, ruled by Philip 4 297
Immorality, successive stages
3	331 f.
Incest, not repulsive to animals or Persians 1 141, 2 277
India, has superior hounds 1	161, king ruined by
luxury 171, fragrant herbs 3 301
Indian Ocean, once rarely mentioned, controlled by Alexandria 3 JOT
Indians, king of 1 198, empire ibid., in Alexandria
3	211, 29(J, idyllic existence 407-413, appointed Brach-mans advisors to royalty
4	30], translated Homer 363, do not see same stars as Greeks ibid., ruled by barber 5 63, reaction to pleasure and pain 12!) f., think little of ivory 807 f.
Infanticide, practised by slave mothers 2 151
Inheritance, laws evaded 5 197 and n. 5
Interregnum, at Athens 2 275 and η. 1
Intoxication, from fumes of an inernse 3 237
Io, came to Egypt 1 481, not maddened by gadfly ibid.
Iocasta, wife of Oedipus, addresses Kteocles 2	I!).),
mutual slaughter of sons 199
Iolaiis, nephew of Heracles, helped in fight against Hydra 5 387
I ole, princess of Occhalia, beloved of Heracles 4 459 and η. 1
Ionia, supplied Lycurgus with Homeric poems 1 79, colonized from Athens 2
103
Ionian, once dominant musical mode 3 313
4 65
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Ionian*, luxurious 1 si, at Isthmian Games -I <>.">. 2 55. forbid accusations 3 '.11'Λ, 383, sensuous 5 1!!J. war with Dorians 317 Ionic Dialect, used by Homer 2 (i!)
I os, Aegean island, reputed birthplace of Homer, scarcely heard of 4 J51 lphitus, re-established Olympic (James 2 59. confused with his father Eurvtus 5 1325 n. 4
I rus, beggar at Ithaca, fought Odysseus 4 305, warning to braggarts 5 109 Isadoras, AtheniA riv;il of ( leisthenes 4 1!)
Isles of the Blest, 5 .51 Ismenias, famous piper 3 ':■> 1. .scorned pipers at funerals 4 303
Ist(T, Danube, visited by Dio 2 21
Isthmian (Poseidon), statue carried to Home by Mnrn-mins 4 41
I sthmian 1 )iscourse, 1401-415 Isthmian Games, 1 .‘579. attract motley crowd 381, Μ»:!, attended by men from afar 105, founded by Poseidon and llelins 4 15, pine crown 5 93 and n. 3 Isthmus of Corinth, 1 :>?9, visited by Diogenes 403 Italians, in Alexandria 3 ‘211 Italiots, Cl recks of Magna Graccia, luxurious 1 81, at Isthmian Games 40.5, prospered under Pvtha-
1-0(5
goras 4 J9!) f., sensuous 5 131
Italy, not in Persian domain
1	1-M, man from 481, occupied by Aeneas 551, 558, controlled by Carthage seventeen years 2 333, 3 197, wars on Syracuse 4 21, 5 67
Ithaca, home of Odysseus, suitors on 1 81, 471, .539, sailors resist song of Sirens
2	89, 157, “ tiny, inglorious island ” 3 257, 295, loved by Odysseus 4 253
I tvs, mythical Thracian, mourned by nightingales in spring· 2 305
Ivory, adorned palaces of Aicinoiis anil Menelaiis 5 305, not valued highly by Indians 307 f.
Ivy, crowns 5 !)1 and η. 1
Ixion, impious Lapith, punished on the wheel 1 225,
3	245, myth of 229, father of Centaurs ibid.
Jackdaws, idle chatterers 1 175, 5 10!)
Jason, leader of Argonauts, admired for wealth and heautv 1 393, protected by salve 2 1 S3, sowed dragon’s teeth 305, dedicated Arpo to Poseidon 4 17, unfaithful 5 ‘217 η. I
Jay, a chatterer 5 10!)
.Festers, numerous 5 17!)
Jocasta, see I ocas til
Jockeys, admired at Alexandria 3 267
INDEX
Joiners, jealous of one another 5 261,	use
.straight-edge and gauge JSl
Judges, in dramatic contt-sts 4 311
Jugglers, in Hippodrome 2 255, 3 171), means of courting popularit}· 5 9?
Jurymen, decried 1 317
King of Persia, gave plighted word to I'learehus 5 225, his heralds» slain by Spartans 25? and η. 1.839
Kings, discussed 1 l-i?33passim, game called “ kings " 189 f., qualities and responsibilities 5 31, head-hand 93, above law blit obedient to custom 255 f.
Kingship, Discourses on : 1 1-47, 4!>-ioi. io:;-iιί.··>, ι♦>?-233; 4 401-415, 5 33-ai
Kissing·, not practised in cities 1 .‘319
Knucklebones, used to deceive boys 5 225
Kosymba, article of dress 5 ] 77 and n. 2
Kouretes, Cretan demi-pods, danced a native war dance 1 89
Kymindis, bird, called chal-kis hy gods 1 435, 4(>.“
Labourers, lighten toil by song 1 7
Labyrinth, not built justly 5 167, 323
Lacedaemon, 3 431, ruled by Heracleidae 4 40?
I.atvditemonians, had no Scirite band 1 557, defeated at Thermopylae 55V, aided hy Persia in Peloponnesian \Var 2 113
Laches, Athenian patriot, used bv Sncriites as a type 4 369 ‘
Ladies, name used to betoken ordinary man 5 ‘J3.> and n. 2
Laconic expressions, 5 til
I.adon, river in Arcadia 3 29?
1 .aeries, father of Odysseus, served by Euniaeu.s 2 15?
Laius, father of Oedipus, lover of Ohrysippus 1 437, misinterpreted orach* ibid., exposed Oedipus ibid., slain hy Oedipus ibid., 151
Lamia, mythical monster, used by nurses to beguile children 4 3i>9
Lamprodes, hric poet, (juoted 2 105
Land, redistribution forbidden 3 77
I.aoilameia, wife of Pro-tesilaiis, portrayed by Euripides 4 la
Laoimdon, Trojan king, married Hesione to Telamon 1 485, failed to pay Heracles -ISO
Lapiths, iiffht with Centaurs at wedding of Peirithoiis 4 II8 and η. I
Lard, used as ointment 1 385
Law, ordains recovery of cost hy persons dispossessed 3 (>.5. forbids cancellation of debts and
167
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redistribution of land 77, | punishes by death mutilation of official records 91, provides for trial of inanimate objects 101, of Leptines 135 f., pride of Rhodians 149, essential to civilized life 5 143, “ hoi}-law” 211, forbids contracts with minors _M7, limits business dealings with women ibid.. Discourse on 239-249, essential to human welfare 239, cosmic law inviolate ibid., * “ king of men anti gods ” (Pindar) 241 and η. 1, more serviceable than oracles ibid., owes existence to persuasion Jl-o, transgression harms transgressor 245, more valuable than kinsmen ibid., rewards ibid., compared to Heracles si47 n. 4, protecls heralds 2+7, more essential to a city than rudders to a ship 2Π f., contrasted with custom 258-257, repeal 253 f., on tablets of wood or stone 255, sometimes obscure ibid., creates polity of slaves ibid., invalid in war 257
Lawgivers, inspire belief in gods 2 45 ff.
Lawsuits, occasion of war between Athens and islanders 4 73
Lawyers, unscrupulous 1 357
Lechaeum, harbour of Corinth 1 253
Leda, mother of Helen, Dioscuri, and Clytemnestra 1 47!*, 5 11
Lemnians, formed chorus in Phiioctetes of Aeschylus and Euripides 4 343 Lemnos, supplied Achaeans with wine 1 507, women punished by Aphrodite 3 321, visited by Odysseus
4	441, Lycaon sold 5 227 I.eon of Byzantium, a philosopher regarded as sophist because of literary charm
5	367
I	.eon of Salamis, arrest ordered by the Thirty 4 183 Leonidas, Rhodian athlete 3 133 and n. 3
I f onidas, Spartan king, slain by Persians 1 559 Leonteu.% Achaean hero in Iliad 4 393 n. 7 Leontini, city in Sicily, home of Gorgias 4 373 Leptines, Athenian politician, convicted of illegal proposal 3 135 f.
I -eptines of Sicily, brother of Dionysius the Elder 5 195 and η. 1
Lesbos, wine 1 2.59, founded by fugitive Achaeans 555, 2 263, united under Myti-lene 4 221, girls of 5 97 I.eucon, king of Bosporus, fostered by Zens 1 101 Leneothea, sailors’ name for Fortune 5 51
Lenctra, battle of 2 169, 295 Libel, law regarding 2 151 Libya, 1 191, produces ani-
1G8
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mals of all kinds 239, 243, 2 333, 3 117, 817, .subjugated by Heracles 4 249 Libyan, myth 1 A>3, Discourse on myth ASj-Jl 7, monster 239 f.
Libyans, 1 Al l, women cover their heads 347, at Isthmian Games 405, Carthaginians become Libyans 2 in Alexandria 3 211, king sacked 500 cities of the Romans and displayed rings taken from the slain 5 67, king· died an ignominious death (>!> and η. 1 Linen-workers, cause trouble at Tarsus 3 357 f.
Linus, mythical hard, heard the Muses 1 81 and η. 2 Lions, their keepers 1 281, extinct in Europe, though once in Macedonia 2 _;73, carried by Bacchants 3
no
Listening, Discourse on Dio's Fondness for 2 l235-243 Literature, acquaintance with, a mark of education 1 181
Liturgies, imposed on rich 2 247, exemption attacked by Leptines 3 135 ff., demand men of wealth 4 53 Lot, used in filling offices and in division of patrimony 5 69 and n. 2
Lovers, suspicious and prone to anger 5 3 f., self-indul-ent in private but em-arrassed in public 19 Lucanian, rewarded by Syra-
cuse for speaking Doric 4 23 f.
Lucian, satirist, dramatic dialogues similar to Dio’s Achilles 4 431, coupled Dio with Mus.onius and Epictetus 5 1563
Lycambes, broke marriage contract of Archilochus 5 227 η. 1
Lycaon, Trojan prince, slaughtered by Achillel υπ second encounter 5 227 and n. 2
Lyceum, gymnasium at Athens, visited by Socrates 2 101, 4 427, lost its individuality 3 167, near Academy 4 127 and η. 1
Lyeia, in Asia Minor, partially tributary to Rhodes 3 105
Lycians, ruled by Sarpedon *1 517
Lycomedes, received youth-ful Achilles on Scyros 4 431
Lycon, used by Socrates to typify litigation 4 399
Lycurgus, Athenian orator, recommended as training in oratory because of lightness of touch 2 223
Lycurgus, Spartan law-giver, possibly derived common mess from Homer 1 ?!), introduced Homer's poems to Greece ibid., his polity 89, re-established Olympic Games 2 59 and n. 3, philosopher in politics ^9.“ f., euiding spirit of Spartans 327
169
INDEX
Lydia, women despised by Paris 2 263, protected by Celaenae 3 405, luxurious 5 57, 289
Lvclian, musical inode 3 313, "4 170
Lydians, ruled by Croesus 2 95, sons effeminate 3 17Λ once got gold from Pac-tolns ruined by luxury 399, ruled by shepherd "5 63 and n. 3, reaction to pain 1 -29	f., wars with
Phrygians 317
i.vre, tuning 5 135, players 141, 153
Lyric Poetry, not essential for training of orators 2
221
Lysander, Spartan general, destroyed Athenian navy 5 59 and n. 2, a saying of
223
Lysias, Attic orator, excels in brevity, simplicity, coherence, and disguised cleverness 2 223, simplicity 5 .117
Lysicles, used by Socrates to typify sheep dealers 4 399
Lysippus, sculptor, statue of chariot at Rhodes 3 91 and n. J
I ,ysis, disciple of Pythagoras, conversed with Philip 4 2i)9
Macedonia, not less powerful than Phthia 1 .59, subject to Persia 121, invited Socrates to visit 2 115, once had lions 273
Macedonian Phalanx, 1 171
Macedonians, once herdsmen and farmers for Illyrians and Triballians 1 55, became masters of nearly all Europe 2 331, gained Egypt, Babylon, Susa, and Ecbataua but lost Aegae, lVIla, and Dium 331 f., certain Macedonians, sprung from animals charmed by Orpheus, settled Alexandria 3 237, rise and decline 299, 4 297, once wore felt caps 5 179, despoiled Persians 311
Miicrinus, resident of Prusa, removed from marketplace the tomb and statue of King Prusias 4 l261
Maeander, winding river 3 405
Maeonians, tributary to
Croesus 5 289
Magi, Persian priests, their cosmic myth 3 455-475, secret rites 455, defined 457, follow sacred sayings ibid., identified with wizards by the Greeks ibid., maintain team of Nisaean horses for Zeus but a single horse for Helius 157 f., counsellors of Persian kings 4 301, in charge of Cambyses’ palace 5 195 and n. 3
Magna Graecia, sponsored competitions in declamation 5 3(>!)
Magnesia, home of Hip-paemon 4 37
Magnetic Stone, 1 211
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Mago, Hannibal's brother, .said to have dumped Roman rings before senate house in Carthage 5 t»l) η. 1
Mallus, quarrels with Tarsus 3 347 ff., 3? Τ ff.
Mandragora, used as sedative 5 i(>9 and η. 1
Mankind, its lot 1 137 f., 2 SOS, primitive state 265, 3t ff., harmed by civilization ibid., commits suicide through fear of death 2~:f gullible and obstinate 447, innate belief in gods 43, span of life seventy λ ears l205, beloved of the gods have short lift- 369, 391. offspring of Titans 409. suffer for sins of Titans ibid., usually not released from prison house of life until offspring supplied 413, fetters described 415 ff., peasant vert-ion of lot 419 ff., invited by Zeus to banquet 423 ff., progressive deterioration 3 j 81 f., seek to attain good and avoid ill 4 75, arrogant in victory but swayed by religion in war 5 Π, subject to opinion or pleasure or habit 129 ff., individual differences 131 f., compost'd mostly of earth 3J3 and n. 3
Mardian, overcame Sardis 5 67
Marilonius, Persian general, sword dedicated in Parthenon 1 73 and n. 2
Mart·.-., have manes .shorn before mating with as*es 3 408
Margite.s, satiric epic, quoted
1	3.31, work of Homer's youth 4 .Sol) f., hero did not know how to treat wife 5 123 and η. I
Marines, not competent to pilot or command triremes
2	109
Market-place, haunt of idlers 5 151
Marriage, sanctity of 3 4?
Marsvas, river in l elaenae
3	405
Marsvas, .satyr, skilled with flute 1 :i
Massilia (Marseillr*), represented at Isthmian Games 1 105
Master of the Games. 4 85, 41
Maxims : do not judge before hearing both sides δ 9 and n. 5
Measuring-line, simile of 5 1-21
Measuring-rod, must be even 5 31
Meat, without salt 2 237
Mtdea, gave Jason magic salve 2 Isil, name means Meditation ibid., blamed Fortune for her passion 5 47 and η. 1, her spells 105, slew children 215 f.
Medes, luxurious 1	75,
wealthy 173, in armies of invasion 189, enslaved Persians 2 3-29, ruined by luxury 3 299, garb ;593, ruled by Defaces 4 405,
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5	l!>, failed to overcome Alexander <55, conquered by Cyrus 67, got Syrian riches 311 and n. 2, despoiled by Persians ibid.
Media, horses from 2 171
Megara, 1 255, 2 217, 3 155, its pine not sought after 5 93 iind n. t, popular assembly 157
Megarians, cultivated physical prowess 3 J(j], derided 5 291
Melancomas the Elder, from Caria 2	367, Olympic
victor 377
Melancomas the Younger, athlete 2 363 f., 3T5, victorious without hitting or being· hit 383 f., self-control	Discourses on:
857-371, 373-893
Meleager, mythical hero from Calydon, commends sister to Heracles 4 to 1 η. 1, cousin of Castor and I’oly-dmees 5 IS and η. I, son of Althaea and Oeneus 125 and η. 1
ΛΙeles, father of Homer 5 411
Meles, king of Sardis, carried lion around ramparts 5 65 f.
Meletns, Athenian tragic poet, accused Socrates 4 183
Mcmnon, death not narrated tiy Homer 1 471, son of Tithonus and cousin of Paris, ruled Ethiopians 183, aid neglected by Homer 531, brought aid
to Troy 533, slew Anti-lochus 535, death ibid., 2 289, died young 371, 391, colossal statue in Egypt 3 97
Memphis, in Egypt, seat of Apis oracle 3 185, visited by tyrant of Syria 271
Menander, late rhetorician, linked Dio with Plato, Xenophon, Nicostratus, and Philostratus 5 365
Menelaus, palace described by Homer 1 75, depicted as faint-hearted ibid., palace Asiatic 77, related to Tantalus and iVlops ibid., 481, effeminate in Euripides ibid., gave gifts to Telemachus 339, entertained Paris ibid., struggle* to recover Helen ibid., told Egyptians about Trojan War 475, Phrygian from Mt. Sipylus 485, brooded over failure to wed Helen 193, 503, duel with Paris 50!), almost captured Paris 527, depicted by Homer as weakling ibid., remained in Egypt and married king's daughter 549, 2 199, 263, 267, 280, actors in role of Menelaus 4 85, attacked by Pandarus 893, behaviour toward Helen 5 13 and n. 5, wounded by Pandarus 223, hospitality abused by Paris 229, palace 805, blonde 341
Menander, poet of New Comedy, good prepara-
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tion for orators 2 219, surpassed writers of Old Comedy in portraying character ibid., statue at Athens 3 121, quoted 187
Meno, Thessalian general, used by Socrates as type
4	SS9, typified lovers and boy friends 399
Meriones, Homeric hero from Crete, skilled in enhoplic dance 1 89, among best of Achaeans ibid.
Messenia, district in Peloponnese 2 401, Aristoinenes of 3 393
Messenians, freed after Leuctra 2	settled
Messene with aid of Thebes ibid., once called helots ibid.
Mestor, son of Priam, slain
1 505
Metapontum, in Magna Graecia, desolate 3 297
Methyimu·, in Lesbos, home of Arion 4 5
Midas, mytlial king of Phrygia, epitaph 4 37, tomb vanished ibid., prayer
5	47 and n. 2
Miletus, city in Ionia, its Didymeium 4 115
Miltiades, victor at Marathon, mistreated 5 201 and notes 2 and 3
Mimes, actors of 1	353,
means of courting popularity 5 97 and η. 1
Minos, king of Crete, famed for righteousness and association with Zeus 1 21,
187, 3 873, 4 :W7, 5 HiT n. 3, 161) η. 1
Minotaur, offspring of l’asi-phae and bull 3 .21? and n. 4
Miser, term of reproach 5 109 Mistletoe, traps birds 5 181) Mithranes, governor of Sardis 5 1!)? and n. 1 Mithridates Eupator, king of Pont us, repulsed by Rhodes 3 117, nicknamed Dionysus 4 9
Moira, a phase of Fortune 5 51
Molionidae (Euryhis anil Cteatus), ambushed Ilera-cles 5 335 f.
Molossinns, people in Epirus, ruled by Helenus 1 .551 Molus, a Cretan, father of Meriones 1 ft!)
Monarchy, defined 1 125 Money, precautions attendant upon lending 5 235 Monster, Libyan 1 -Jo!) Moon, relations with sun 4 143
Mossynoecian.% 'l’hracian tribe, keep king in tower 2 139 and η. 1 Mother of the Gods, Cybele, connected with divination and agriculture 1 il!) Muleteers, uninterested in horses 2 273, 3 395 Miiminius, Roman general, desecrated Greek statues 4 41
Museion, at Alexandria 3 2t>!) Muses, invoked by Dio 1 7, spoke to Linus on Helicon
473
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Οl, festival at Dium .Ή. composed song of victor}' S7, loved Hesiod 2 25, “ maidens " 3 221 f., AJ3, Archilochus a “ servant of the Muses ” ■>&.'>, instruct- hards ill, their prophets plausible* I'j!), 475, inspire poets 4 363, inspired Hesiod :>S1, 5 211, honoured by l)i<> with song and dance A59 Music, of limited value for king’s 1 (37, syncop.itcd 87, moral value 3 191, 3-J7, invented as roiuecH for emotions 'ill f., prevalent at Alexandria J89, modes oI3, dors not monopolize artist’s attention 5 157 Musician, tunes instrument 3	f., 5 I.W, 1.57, 171
Miisonius Rufus, Stoic philosopher, in high repute 3 H7 and n. o, relinked Athenians for impiety ibirh, 5 .‘>53, eouplfil by Lucian with Dio and Epictetus 8(53
Mvconos, island near Delos 3 155
Myndians, people in Ionia, iiL-ld in scorn 3 131 Myrmidons, troops of Λ-chilles, few in comparison with Trojan forces 1 515 Myrtilus, charioteer of Qc-nomatis 3 lYi
Myrtle, used for crowns 5 91 and η. 1
Mysians, Homer’s name for Gctae 2 '.11, women de-
spised by Paris 2(io, commonly held in contempt 3 163 and n. 2, tributary to Croesus 5 LJS!)
λIystagogϋi, officials at Elen-sinian Mysteries, assist initiates 4 2 17
Mysteries, instruction in 2 191, attendants 451	f.,
sham battle 4 So
Myths, Libyan 1 203, 237, composed for a purpose ibid., in tragedy 451, of the Magi 3 455-175
Mvtilene, pays court to Romans 3 109, home of Pittacus 4 i), extended its sway >21
Naples, holds athletic contests 2 ofi.S, possible connexion with Athens 5 43, first settled from Cumae ibid., Greek in origin and prosperous 61
Nasamonians,	African
people, wear feathers 5 179 and n. 3, seen in Rome ibid., do not arouse distrust 1 SI
Native City, Discourse in 4 ΚϊΛ-171, Political Address in 172-187
Naucratis, Greek settlement in Egypt, city of shop-keepors 2 103
Xauplius, king of Euboea 1 30.5 and n. 2, father of l’alamedcs 4 1-17
Navigators, occupied with seasons, winds, and stars 1 117
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Naxos, Aegean island, ai-tacked by Persians 1 559
Necklaces, used for recognition of foundlings 1 179
Νdens, father of Nestor, victor at Isthmian Games 4 17
Nemesis, invoked 4	103,
images of 121, a phase of Fortune 5 51
Neoptolemus, son of Achilles, joins Trojan expedition 1 533, 535, exiled 5-19, in Sophocles’ Philoctetes 4 351 f.
Nereid, Thetis 1 61
Nero, devoted to music and acting 1 Itii> and η. 1, 3 ‘Ail, relations with Sporus 2 277 and η. 1, M-anton conduct 281, suicide ibid., despoiled Olympia, Delphi, Athens, Perganimn but not Rhodes 3 151 f., precinct at Pergaminu ibid., golden house 4 259, a singer 5 S7, mined by tongue 95 anil n. 4, 161, ambitions 171 f., falsely connected with Dio’s exile 415
N'erva, thanked for honouring Dio 4 197 and n. ],
praised 209
Nessiis, Centaur, Discourse entitled Nessus or lMu-neira 4	451-461, .story
treated by Archilochus and Sophocles 451, plied a ferry 453 n. 2, only Centaur to escape from cave of Pholus 45.5 and n. 2,
shot by Heracles while carrying Ddaneira over river 4Λ7
Nestor, sage and persuasive 1 (JM, helped Odysseus 65, 503, 507, withstood Hector 51helped by Diomede ibid., brought Antilochus' bones from Troy 525, 531, name falbely in-scribfd by Muiniuiuss 4 41, Agamemnon's chief advisor 297, used by 1 lomer to typify prudence and tact	fontrollrd
Agamemnon 409 f., u]>-braided Agamemnon concerning Briseis 4Ί3, Discourse entitled 417-429, advici; to Agamemnon and Achilles 419, invited to Thessaly 421, former influence ibid., eloquence 4_;5, friven shield by Fortune 5 71, methods compared with Dio’s 409 f., 413
Nicaea, in Bithynia, noble and worthy of renown 4 97, founded by heroes and gods ibid., progressive ‘257, Pliny holds court 419
Nicaeans, 4 57, relations with Nicoinedia <i‘> {., 89, agree in costiiπη-and language 99
Xicanor, native of Stageira, statue at Athens 3 Til and ii. 4
Nieeratiis, father of Nicias 5 i>03
Nicias, guiding· spirit of Athens 2 3-29, died in Sicily 5 208
index
Nieometlin, in Bithynia, ^aVt· Dio citizenship 4 ΛΙ, r,._ lations with Nicaea (><) fM 89, metropolis 77,	85,
maritime influence Τί), witnesses plays almost daily 85, progressive 2.57, building operations 161 Nicostratus, rhetorician, wrote simple, artless prose 5 365
Nightingale, once human 1 •U3, sings at early dawn 2 7, mourns for Ity.s in spring :>a>, 3	name
tfiven to Dio 4 261, ^ift of paederasts 5 99 Nile, unusual in nature and utility 3 305 f.,	211,
295, l”)7, 5 415 Nineveh, bedecked by Sar-danapallus 1 73, not a true city 3 4:>i). ruled by Sar-danapallns 5 2!), fall of 31 η. 1, sacked with help of Cyaxares SI 1 n. 2 Ninus, founder of Babylon 2 ΚΙ and n. 3
N'inyas, son of Ninus 2 2SI) and n. 10
Xiobe, sorrows of 1 Xircus, handsome Homeric Greek 2 28!)
Ν is.) can Horses, famous 1 lljl, maintained for Z<ns by Mapri 3 457
N’isus, mythical king of Megara, had purple tress 5 ΤΙ and η. I
North "Wind, impregnated Trojan marcs 2 267 Numa, legendary kinff of
Koine, guiding spirit of Romans 2 331, author of Home’s prosperity 333 f., 4 299, acquainted with Pythagorean philosophy ibid., ruled Romans 407, laws 5 317 and n. 2 Nurses, tell children stories 1 203, 4 389, 5 187, use honey in administering bitter medicines 3 283 Nymphs, compared with Dionysus 2 349, 3 22i), part owners of Poseidon’s horse 465
Oak, used for crowns 5 91 Occupations, analysed 1 347-some falsely derided
351
Ocean, traversed by Rhodian warships 3 107, 117 Oeeanus, father of Tyche in llesioil 5 33
Octavia, wife of Nero, imprisoned 2 271) anil n. l2 Oculists. 1 .SSI Odd and Even, game of 2 341, 345
Odysseus, eloquent 1	63,
checks army with help of Nestor 65,507, 511,531, 537, dwelling described by Homer 77, had one purple cloak 81, comrades fed cornel berries by Circe 283, entertained by Eurnaeus :·>ΑΊ, 2 157, upbraids An-tinoiis 1 333, converses with Penelope ibid., received by Phaeacians 337, companions drugged by
476
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Circe 3S9, mocked by suitors 107. told many lies 157, learned from Calypso j debates of trod.-, 461, visits Hades 473, 5 JJ?, 235, narrates adventures to Λ1-cinoiis 1 4-73, delayed return 049. abandoned by friend.s ibid., received Hecuba as prize 563, longed for home 2 i)3, 4 253, took advice of Teiresias 2 97. a beggar 139. 117, 3 2*1, sacked Troy 257, camefrom barren island -.291, caused capture of Troy ibid., 311, domestic affairs declined 4 219. fought Irus 30j, behaviour toward Philo-ctetes 339, 345, 413. disguised by Athena 343, 319, 443, used by Homer to typify prudence and tact 395, scorned by An-tinoiis 395 f., philosophizes 141, restored Chryse'is to father 5 17, raft 53. 161, versatile lti-j f., son of experienced farmer 1 (io, challenged Eurymachus to compete in reaping and ploughing lfi7. undaunted by misconduct of maidservants 8o7, hair praised by Homer 311
Oechalia, in Aetolia, The Taking of, a cyclic epic 4 451, taken by Heracles 459
Oedipus, exposed by Laius 1 437, slew Laius ibid., did not consult Apollo but
Teiresias 439, sad fate 441, solved riddle of Sphinx ibid., myth 451, hero in tragedy 2 107. fortunate in blindness 5 li) f.
Oenens, bastard .son of Pan-dion 2 151. slave girl of ibid., father of Melt-ager 5 125
Oenoniaib, father of Hippo-dameia 1	4-SI. skilful
driver 3 JIT
Officials, complete term even though unworthy 4 2D
Old Comedy. k>s useful than Menander for orators 2 δ lit
Olive, marvellous growth of Athena's 1 J J<», wild olive crown o)?5, 5 l)]. 315 f., used for crowns 91, 211 η. 1, olive branch connected with vote in Assembly 91 and n. 2, wild olive inedible !>:?
Olympia, herald proclaims victor 1 61,2 !)!>, Heraeum held chest of C’ypselu.s 1 479, statue of Zeus 2 55 f., 59, ancient statues 213, 367, despoiled by Nero 3 151. altar to Poseidon Taraxippus 217 Olympian, title conferred at Athens 3 131, title conferred at Prusa 4 283 Olympias, mother of Alexander, praised 1 61. denied Alexander was Philip's son 177. 1S1, died after
477
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mourning death of grandson Heracles 5 67 Olympic Discourse, 2 1-87 Olympic Games, attractions ! of 2 9, re-established by Iphitus and Lycurgus 5!) and notes 2 and 3, most renowned festival of all 87, victory commemorated with inscription 3 25, olive crown highly prized 115, Nero contestant 11.5 and η. 1, Dorieus and Leonidas of Rhodes vietors 133, Hippias at 5 163 Olympic Victor, receives hiifie retainer 5 99 Olympicum, temple at Athens, cost more than 10,000 talents 1 75 ΟΙvinpus, legendary musician ϊ 3
Olympus, mountain in Greeee, no less famous than Pelion 1 59, shaken by Zens’ nod 2 20, 67, 81 Olympus, mountain near Prusa 5 415, 419 Olynthus, town in Thrace, had Stageira in its domain 1 101, 4 255, captured by Philip ibid.
Omens, interrupt fighting 4 G7, never give signal for war ibid.
Onchestus, town in Boeotia, sacred to Poseidon 4 15 Onuphis, town in Egypt, priest denies talc of Trojan War 1 475, priest’s own version of Trojan War 479-487
Ophthalmia, victims should not touch eyes 2 191
Opinion, a poor guide 5 119 f., likened to man’s shadow 131 if., Discourse on Popular Opinion 117-125, Discourse on Opinion 127-135
Opuntian, inhabitant of Loc-ris, showed lack of feeling 2 101 f.
Oracles, obscure 1 435, 3 103, of Serapis 183 n. 3, of Apis 185, ambiguous 5 243
Orators, at Olympic Games 2 9, power of 218 f., should study Menander and Euripides 219, do not need lyric and elegiac poetry or iambics and dithyrambs 221, history essential ibid., later orators worth study 223 f., dictation better than composition 229, school compositions inferior to Xenophon's speeches 229 f., compared with actors and singers 241, speak ex tempore ibid., have much in common with philosophers 293, discriminated ibid., contrasted with philosophers 297, 5 141, not indispensable 143
Orntory, has practical utility 2 319 f.
Orchomenos, town in Boeotia, impoverished 4
35
Orestes, son of Agamemnon and Clvtemnestra, inveighs against Apollo 1 431), mnr-
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dered mother 45], 5 Ι)."), plotted against Helen 1 551, colloquy with Electra 2 93 f., mad 5 47 and n. 4, behaviour disturbed Electra 215, famous for friendship with Pykdes 237 Orgas, river in Celaenae 3 405
Orichale, mountain copptr 5 323 and n. 2 Orion, mythical huntsman, taller and more beautiful than Otus and Ephialtes 2 391
Ormenus, father of Ctesias and grandfather of Eu-maeus 2 157
Oroctes, Persian satrap, impaled Polycrates 2 201 Orphans, have state-appointed guardians 3 79 Orpheus, leprenchiry musician, lived in Thrace 1 31, 2 tamed beasts 3 i?33, Phrygian version 21!5 f., son of Calliope ΰϋό, 399, 5 1.53, victor at Isthmian Games 4 15, 17, surpassed tiy Homer 368 f., 5 153, had magic power 277 f. Otus, son of Poseidon, inferior to Orion in beauty and stature 2 391 Owl, attracts other birds 2 ~>, beloved of Athena 9, honoured l>y Pheidias ibid., in Aesop's fable 11 I'., 5 174, useful as decoy 2 17, now differs from other birds only in appearance 5 191
Pactolus, river in Lydia, ^okl-bearing 3 295, 5 2S!>
Paean, sung by Achaeans over body of Hector 1 87
Piiedi-rasty, 1 873, 5 95, lures of 1)9
Paeon in ns, people in Macedonia, employed by Alexander 1 171
l’ain, Discourse on 2 J 7Λ-1 S.j, a s\ luptnm of recover ν 3 39 '
Tainted Porch, colonnade at Athens 4 '263
Pointers, helped more by criticism than by formal instruction 2 J3I, 5 171, unintelligent criticism Jsl
Palamedes, inventor of many arts, stoned to death 2 107 f. and n. I, son of Xauplius 4 147
Palihotlira, city of ancient India 2 15 and η. 1
Pamphylia, district in Asia Minor, scene of C'iinon's victory 5 201
Famphylians, market in (Ylaenae 3 405
Pail, in love with Echo 1 2H1, son of Hermes ibid., invented masturbation ibid., shepherds’ name for Fortune 5 51
Pancratiast.% 1 887, 2 "507, a bait for popularity 5 97 and n. 2
Itineration, Nero a contender 5 I ΤΙ
I’andarus, used by Homer to typify impiety 4 303, smitten through tongue
4-79
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o97. wounded Menelaus 5 22:i and n. 2
Panders, srarh and nature 1
213
l’andion, father of Oeneus 2 ΙΑI
Pandora. created by all the gods, bane to mortals 5 2S‘A and η. 1
Pantheia, wife of Abradatas of Susa, blames Fortune 5 45 and π. 1
Parabasis, feature of Old Comedy, reproved audience 3 179
Parades, behaviour of participants 3 8? I
Parian. Archilochus, famous poet 1 Λ!
Paris, entertained by Menelaus 1 .So!), 4-55, cansrd Trojan War 167, 475, 488, sued for Helen and accepted by Tyridareus 483-487, kingdom reached as far as Ethiopia 483, brought country folk into city 505, upbraided l>y Hector 507, interview with Helen 507 f., duel with Mcm-laiis 50!), slew A-chilles 52 7, almost captured by Menelaus ibid., 531, slain by Philoctetes 535, 5 reared by slave woman 2 Ι5.Ί f., story summarized J61 ff., 289, lured from Greece most beautiful woman 3 29‘A, 4 ships 5 169, caused ruin of l’riam 221, abused Menelaiis' hospitality 229
I’armenion, Macedonian general, slain by Alexander 5 63 and n. S
Parsley, used as wreath 1 885, 5 2X7 and η. 1 Parthenians, class of youths at Sparta 1 371 and n. 2 Parthenon, 4 115, 287 Parthians, wear turbans and trousers 5	179, seen in
Rome ibid.
Partridges, lured with food 5 227
Parysatis, Persian queen, favoured Cyrus because of beauty 5 335 and n. 3 Pasicrates, father of Dio 5 3S7, 417
Pasiphae, Cretan queen, enamoured of bull, bore Minotaur 3 247 and n. 4, abetted by Daedalus 5 167 f. and η. 1
Passengers, behaviour of 1 135, 167, 3 367 l’ataecion, stock character typifying rascality 4 34.5 l’atroclus, substituted by Homer for Achilles 1 521 f., buried with Achilles 525, funeral games ridiculous 529,	513, funeral pyre
2	121, 289, died young .‘571, 391, friendship with Achilles proverbial 5 2A7 Pausanias, Spartan king, son of Cleoinbrotus, vietor at Plataea, descendant of llcracleklai·, slain by cphor.s 4 407
Peace, promoted by preparedness for war 1 17,
ISO
INDEX
Discourse on 2 291-299, compared with war 4 65 f., proclaimed by heralds 67, any peace better than war 133
Peacock, appearance and behaviour 2 5 f., 9 Pegasus, winged horse, made fountain at Corinth 3 463, 5 57
Peiraeus, harbour of Athens 1 251, joined to Athens by walls 25.Ί, fortified by Themistocles 2 329, extent of walls ibid., 4 287, walls destroyed 5 59 and n. 4 Peirithoiis, comrade of Theseus 1 501, encounter with Centaur 2 351, superior to Agamemnon and Achilles 4 419, abducted Helen 5 13 n. 3, friendship with Theseus proverbial 237 Peisistratus, tyrant of Athens, scattered Athenians through Attica 1 345 f., once an orator in best sense 2 293, reforms 327, destroyed democracy 4 7
Pelens, father of Achilles, not superior to Philip 1 59, 4 4-23, athletic 1 393, victor at Isthmian Games 4 15, gods sang at wedding 437, received sword from Hephaestus 5 71 and η. 1 Pelion, mountain in Thessaly, not more famous than Olympus 1 59 Pella, Philip’s capital, taken from Macedonians by
Alexander 2 333, in ruins
3	299
Pelopia, lay with father Thyestes and bore Aegis-thus 5 95 and n. 2 Pdopidae, descendants of Pelops, extinct 1 549 Pelopidas, Theban statesman, associated with Philip
4	298
Peloponnesian War, Persian intervention in 2 113 and η. 1
Peloponnesians, 2 55, 297 Peloponnesus, visited by Dio
1	27, topography 251, 539, Achaeans expelled 549, 5 18, 411
Pelops, connected with Menelaus 1 77, 481, had ivory shoulder 39S, house 451, married Hippodameia 481, came from Asia ibid., sons 483, became master of Peloponnese through connexion with Oenomafis 499, 539, 2 289, skilful driver 3 247, 4 403, ancestor of Atreidae and native of Phrygia 5 11, winged car 57 and η. 1, house overthrown by golden lamb 9.“ f. and η. I Penelope, behaviour toward Odysseus 1 333 f., daughter of Icarius 335, courted by Cephallenians 549, chaste
2	147, 4 349, 397 Peneiis, river in Thessaly 3297 Perfume, 5 113, 115 Pergamum, despoiled by
Nero 3 151
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Periander, tyrant of Corinth, son of Cypselus, received Arion 4 5 f., inherited throne 7 f., both tyrant and sage 9, entertained Solon ibid.
Pericles, likeness on Athena’s shield 2 9 f., friend of Phei-dias 61, orator in best sense 293, guiding spirit of Athens 329, disciple of Anaxagoras and benefactor of Athens 4 299, not continuously in office 33S, convicted of embezzlement 5 199 and η. 1, funeral oration 373
Peripatos, Aristotle's school 5 369
Persaeus, pupil of Zeno, explained Homer's inconsistencies 4 361, in charge of Acrocorinth 5 197 and n. 2
Persons, legendary hero, a “ harmost from the gods ” 2 423, 3 199, honoured in Tarsus 275, 315, 817, 373, statue by Pythagoras 4 13, used Gorgon’s head against foes 5 109
IVrsian King, extent of empire 1 121, 281, ruined by luxury 171, spent much time going from capital to capital 253, wretched existence 269 f., wore tiara erect and sat on golden throne 2 111, 141, drove troops with lash ibid., carried off statues of Har-modius and Aristogeiton
4 39 and n. 6, punishment of peers 45, dispatched “ Ears ” in all directions 429 and n. 2
Persian War, divergent views 1 557, two invasions 2 109 f.
Persians, luxurious 1	75,
81 f., huntsmen 163 f., wealthy 173, literature of 181, invade Greece 189, Sacian Feast 199, do not object to incest 441, their version of war with Greece 559 f., trained to shoot, ride, and hunt 2	111,
shunned exposure of body and spitting in public ibid., driven with lash ibid., intervene in Peloponnesian War 113 and η. 1, regard for beauty 275, treatment of boys 277, freed by Cyrus 329, at Thermopylae 3 23, in Alexandria 2Ϊ1, horsemen 213, called Zoroaster’s followers Magi 457, plane tree 4 2.59, Porch at Sparta 263. appointed Magi supervisors of religion 301, ruled by Cyrus 405, 5 49, 61, failed to overcome Alexander 65, wear turbans and trousers 179, seen in Rome ibid., do not arouse distrust 181, defeated by MiltiadesSOI, despoiled by Macedonians 311, hurled criminals into ash-filled room 323 f. and η. 1
Personal Appearance, Discourse on 5 174-191
Persuasion, a deity 1 7
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Phaeacians, palace beautified 1	77, entertained
Odysseus 337
Phaedra, wife of Theseus, falsely accused stepson 5 47 and n. 3, 221 and n. 3 Phaenarete, mother of Socrates 5 4t ]
Phaenomena, didactic poem of Aratus, quoted 5 225 and n. 2
Phaothon, feeble charioteer 1 25, caused destruction of universe 3 4l>5, victor at Isthmian Games 4 17 Phalaris, Sicilian tyrant 1 99 Phalerum, Demetrius of, statues destroyed by Athenians 4 39
Phaon, famed for beauty 2 889
Pharmakoi, purificatory scapegoats 1 383 and n. 2 Pheidias, Athenian sculptor, included owl in Athena’s statue 2 !), depicted 1‘eri-clesand himself on Athena’s shield 9 f., inspired by Iliad (1 528-530) 29. 49, divinely inspired 55, statue of Zeus praised 55 f., 59, friend of Pericles 61, supreme artist 85, pupil of Hegias 4 SSI
Pheneiis, in Arcadia, statues renamed Nestor and Priam by Mununius 4 41 Phereclus, builder of Paris’ ships 5 169 and n. 2 Pherecydes, philosopher, taught Pythagoras 4 381, death 5 61
riiilammon, legendary musician, contemporary with Orpheus 5 27!)
Philip of Macedon, reluctantly took Alexander on campaign 1 51, discusses poets with Alfxandel 53 ff., not inferior to Peleus 59, studied oratory at Thebes (>7, let Aristotle rebuild Stageira 101, said by Olympias not to have been Alexander’s father 177, made peace with Athens 2 1(33, ilT, 297, became mastrr of nearly all Europe A‘11, 3 t.‘)5, statue defiled by Athenians 4 :!!), harshness toward Athens ibid. and n. 9, deified l»y Athens :?!) f.. son of Amyntas 41, statue at Thespiae labelled Zeus by Munimius ibid., acquainted with Aristotle 255, captured Olynthus ibid., made Aristotle Alexander's tutor 297, extent of empire ibid., while in Thebes as hostage associated with Pelopidas and Epaminondas JIM), fatherhood denied by Alexander 5 tio and n. 7, relied on perjury and bribery 223
Philip tht- Jester, 5 118 and n. 3
l’hilistus, Sicilian soldier-politician 5 1 t)o and n. 2
Philoctetcs, aided Achaeans 1 583, slew Paris 535, story used by Aeschylus, Sophocles, and Euripides
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4 treatment by Odysseus ibid., 315 f., 44.‘i, did not recognize Odysseus ; it:», in Philocteies of Aeschylus and Euripides chorus consists of Lem-nians ibid., acquainted with Lemnian named Actor S45, offered throne of Troy 3I!>, Discourse entitled ' 438-44!), son of Poeas 443, bitten by serpent 117 and n. 2 Philosophers, interpreters of divinity 2 53, defined 11/3, Socrates rarely used name ibid., require seclusion 2,ϊ ή, have much in common with orators 2i)3, their concerns -’!)!> if., contrasted with orators 297 f., useful advisors A>9, criticized 3 179 f., likened to physicians H!» f., bad influence 385, nude sect praise concord 4 5!), inconsistent conduct JIT f., study how to rule well J!)?, rarely heM office, yet conferred great benefits 2!)!) f., supervisors to kings 301, self-controlled 301 f., not to he judged by appearance ::o:i f., equipped to rule .‘105 f., function, equipment and activity 5 155 f., likened to coroplasts 4 Μ» 1, generally superior in truth and wisdom 5 1 ]!), essential characteristics 15!>, Discourse on l(il-17.S, limitations I fir;, points of ,
I superiority to craftsmen 167, need not compete in technique 171, appearance occasions insult 177	f.,
numerous in lonie 179. resemble Homan statues of gods and generals JS1, held to be supercilious 181 ff., likened to tutors ISA fittract crowds by appearance alone 191, court the wealthy 293, pseudo-philosophers submit, to haircut Discourse on 5 1 (ϊ 1-173
Philosophy, likened to medical treatment 2 353 f., Discourse on 5 149-159
Philo.stratus, author of H(-ro'ica and Imagines, wrote simple and artless prose 5 365
Philostratus, famous sophist, testifies regarding Dio 5 362 f., linked Dio with philosophers commonly classed as sophists through beauty of style 367, defines sophist 371, perplexed as to Dio’s classification ibid., thought Dio’s Encomium on tin Parrot and Euboean Discourse belonged to same school 875
Philotas, Macedonian general, slain by Alexander 5 63 and n. 8
Phocians, war with Thebes 2 J!)7
Phorion, famous Athenian genera], mistreated 5 201 and n. (i
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INDEX
Phocyliiles, gnomic poet, linked with Theognis 1 53. compared with Homer 3 431 ff., unknown in Borys- ι thenes 431, poems brief ■183, mentioned name in poems Ibid., quoted ibid., 130
Phoenicia, abandoned for Libya by Carthaginians
2 333
Phoenicians, literature of 1 181, effeminate 3 Η1. licentious 311, airs and rhythm 313, sculpture differs from Greek and Roman 5 1S1
Phoenix, son of Amyntor, taught Achilles 1 59, (>:>. ΛΟ.Ί, 52‘Λ
Pholus, Centaur, attacked Avhile entertaining Heracles 4 105 and n. 2
I’hotius, Patriarch of Constantinople, deals with Dio’s lift* and writings 5 386-407
Phrygia, in Asia Minor, its women scorned by Paris 2 ^63, 3 117, protected by Celaenae 105, Pelops' fatherland 5 111 2S9, ancient sarcophagi of variegated stone 807
Phrygians, ruled by Priam 1 261, slave woman reared Paris 2 153, despised 3 161, sons may wear earrings 175, kinsman of Aesop tells tale of Orpheus JAi f., musical mode	clever
at divination 311, ruled
by Dardanus 4 407, He-lenus the ablest prophet 443, sent embassy to Philo-ctetes ibid., reaction to pain 5 129 f., wars with Lydians 317
Phryne, famous beauty of Thespiae, has statue at Delphi 4 29
Phrynidnis, tragic poet, fined for presenting- Capture of Miletus 5 3Λ» n. 4
Phthia, home of Achilles, not more powerful than .Macedonia 1 59. oo!), seat of Pelen»* court 4 43.3
Physicians, used as illustrations by Socrates 1 ] 1 5, called Ιη/t/ieinoi and iatri-kni 11?. 17'J, use drugs and dieting· 2	105, treatment
129, repeat orders l Si), oil f., likened to philosophers ojy f., 3 1S1, 189 f., true and false types 216, μ;ΐν<· learned lectures ibid., 315, control patients 4 57, -;7T, JS7. iise cautery and surgery .SI.λ	use self-
praise 123, 5 141, not indispensable ITS, 171, huge protits possible 269, Egyptian physicians 271, 275, not moved by false pity 299
I’ieria, Dium in, scene of Olympic festival founded by Archelaiis 1 51 and n. 2
Pilots, used as illustrations by Socrates 1 11 A, responsibilities and conduct 135, 179, 2 .L?9, recover course 43, 105, repeat orders 1S9,
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must not be moved by nervous passengers 3 367, 4 l'S!), association with courtesans 5 151), 17 I, attitude toward one another 267, loss of sleep -ibid., 27.r> Pindar, Theban poet, braised 1 ()7, 71, house spared by Alexander ibid., told story of Dei'anrira and Heracles 4 4Λ2 η. 1, fed by bees 5 67 and η. 1, quoted 1 71, 2 85, 3 277
Tine, crowns of 1 o85, 409, Isthmian 5 J47 and n. 1 Pipers, at funerals not flautists 4 305, :;s5 Pipes, not heard in city at dawn 3 MO7, played by Nero 5 173, bagpipe played by Nero ibid. η. 1 Pirates, exact ransom 2 131, 3 A>!>
1’isa, city in Elis, visited bv Dio 1 2\)
I’isidians, people of Asia Minor, market in Cebienae 3 405
Pittacus, tyrant of Mytilene, lost tyranny 4 !>
Pittheus, father of Aethra 1
493
Plane-tree, golden 1 271, 4 ■IJ!) and n..“
Γ1;ι m-ts, 3	161 and n. 2,
orderly behaviour 4 14Λ Plataea, battle of, held by some to antedate battle of Salamis 1	won by
Tansanias 4 Mi7 Tlataeans, at battle of Marathon 5 JO 1 n. 2
Plato, comic poet, enjoyed licence at Athens 3 i?81
Plato, philosopher, reminiscences :	1 !) and n. 2, 2
21 ,j and n. 2, notes epic heroes do not cat fish 1 SI, 377, cherished at Borys-tlienes 445, most Greek ibid., compared with Homer 447, slandered 4 ill, charmed by Homer tint barred him from ideal state because of treatment of gods 357 f.. admired Homer iitil f., his prose compared to Dio’s 5 36o, resented term .sophist 36!*, his funeral oration of As-p-isia 373 and n. 2, his solemnity 417
Pliny the Younger. correspondence with Trajan about Dio 5 i 16-123, holds court at Nicaea 41*) f., called Secundus bv Trajan 121
Plution, teacher of rhetoric, worth reading 2 223 f.
Podarjrns, horse of Hippae-nion 4 37
Tot^as, father of Philoctetcs 4 143
Poets, embody opinions of average man 1 311, encourage falsehood 47!), inspire belief in gods 2 15 ff., influence popular belief 63, power of expression 67 f., have advantage over artists 73 tragic poets trusted 153, praised orators 215, inspired by
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Muses 3 151 f., " attendants of Muses” ibid., early and later compared 45o, responsible for concept of Zeus as King and Father Ibid., praise concord 4 00
Pollux, see I’olydeuces Polus, famous tragic actor 5 99 and η. 6
Polus, pupil of ( iorg-ias, vain 2 19, won fame and wealth as sophist 4 .‘>73, used as type by Socrates 389 Polycleitus, famous .sculptor 2 49, 8.5
Polycles, late sculptor, made statue of Alcihiades 4 39 l’olycrates, tyrant of Samos, slain by Oroetes 2 ύΟΙ, blamed Fortune for capture 5 l-.j and n. 4 Polydamas, Trojan hero, used by Homer to typify prudence and generalship 4 395
Polydeuces, did not join Trojan expedition 1 501, brother of Helen 2 263, won in boxing at Isthmian Games 4 15, family connexions 5 13, reputed son of Zeus and worshipped as god lo and n. 2, overwhelmed Athens 18 Polydora, daughter of Peleus, mother of Emlorus 1 .”71 l’olygrnotus, famous painter 2 51. pupil of Aglaophon 4 381
Polvneicfs, son of Oedipus, relied on priority of l>irth
5 6!) and n. 8, quarrelled with Eteoeles 221 and n. 2
Tolyporchon, successor to Antipater of Macedon, murdered Alexander's son Heracles 5 (>7 n. 9
Polvpoetes, Homeric hero 4 3i»3 n. 7
Polyxena, daughter of Priam, slain at Achilles' tomb 1 261, 5(jo
l’ontus, kingdom south of Β hick Sea 1 8Sj, honey 405, home of Amazons 583, 3 U.j, home of 11 era-ck’ides 4 o57
Poor People, country versus city 1 ϊ! 15
Poppaea Sabina, wife of Nero 2 279 and η. 1
Porch (The), colonnade in Athens identified with Stoic school 5 o75
Poms, Indian prince, failed to overcome Alexander 5 65
Poseidon, in Homer rides chariot 1 119, has temple at the Isthmus .l5S], 2 15.5, Taraxippus at Olympia 3 247, honoured at Tarsus 272j, helped fortify Troy 293, his horse identified by poets with Pegasus 468, horse drowns universe in sweat Kk5, vied with Hrlius for possession of Corinth 4 13, patron of Onchestus 15, receives Argo as dedication 17, .SI, raises storm with trident 5 2f,i, cursed Pasiphae 169 η, I, statues
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in Ιίοιιη- wear only cloak IM, father of Theseus
hi
Potters, list'd as illustration )>v Socrates 1 1 to, rivalry in Hesiod 5 jr,l, Kill, 273
l’riain, slain ;it nltar of Zeus
1	2(J1, ό(ί:>, ruled most of Asia IAS, brother of T'i-thomis ibiil,, hears Helen lament 507, ransoms Hector's hotly 52!>. entertained by Achilles 5t>3, son Paris reared l>y slave woman
2	]name falsely inscribed I»y Munimiiis 4 41, well known in India :»(>:!, father of llelenus M-.'i, mack' Avnjtoh(*d by Paris 5 221
Trices, of purple mantle 5 1)1, of ribbons ibiil.
Priests, “ of purification ” 1 ■209 and n. 2, exorcists had special seats in theatre at Athens 3 127, advisors to royalty 4 SOI
Primacy, source of .strife 4 78, 75 f“.
Prisoners, chained together 2 4K5
Froconnesus, island in Propontis 4 45
Prodims, sophist from Ceos, won faint· and wealth 4 373, used ns type by Socrates 3S9
Prometheus, punished for discovery of lire and bestowal on mankind 1 265 f., “ a sort of sophist ” 3(J5, rescued l>v Heracles
39.5 f„ made mankind of day 4 48, 5 3^3 n. 3 Prophesying, manner of 1 31 Propriety, questions of 2 295 Propylaea, gateway to Acropolis 1 75, admired 253, 4 115, 28Τ
Protagoras, philosopher from Abdera, lost property 4 373 and n. 4·
Protesilaus, Thessalian hero, slaughtered 1 503, buried on Cliersone.se ibid., 531 Proteus, mythical character of epic 3 321)
Proverbs, 1 15, 2 225 and n. 1,4 235
Provincial Governors, in Bi-thynia 4 7!), take advantage of local strife SI f. I’roxeiiies, unite Nicaea and Nicoinedia 4 71 Prnsa, city in Bithynia, outstripped by neighbours in public works 4 113, relations with Apameia 123 ff., 131 if., 137 f., 151, 155 if., aided by Dio 17.5, honoured liio’s family li)S, had good reputation in comparison with size and antiquity 199, ambitions 201, Avon concessions from Trajan 209 f., beguiled by promises 211 f., financial problems 213, 26.“, 288 f., new Council organized 217, public works fostered by Dio 221 ff., food .shortage 235 f., founder Prusias 261, Zeus’ tempi** burnt 263, inhabited by pure
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Hellrnes JM, lias “ supervisor of public morals ” .{81, generous with honours :iM5, near Mysian Olympus 5 415, -H7,‘ 41 ϊ) f.', Discourses dcalingwith I’rusa: Defence of delations with
4	204.-225, Mistreatment in 226-241, Efforts to Beautify 24-3-271, Political Address in Assembly at t?73-291, On Declining Office at 393-S09, Dio's Record at 310-323
I’nisias, mythical founder of Prttsa, tomb and statue removed 4 261
Pterelas, mythical personage, had golden locks 5 71 and n. 3
Ptolemy XI (Auletes), 1 163 and n. 2, restored to power fit Alexandria by Romans 3 241 and n. 3
Public Speaking, Discourse on 2
Pugilists, aid to popularity
5	97
Pulydamas, famous Thessalian wrestler 5 279 and n. 2
1'ylades, friendship with (>restes proverbial 5 ΓΛ1
Ilinns, in Agamemnon's army 4 409
l’ylus, in Peloponnese, kSpar-tan shields taken 1 78, home of Nestor 4 409, 121
Pythagoras, philosopher, slandered 4 31, 251, taught Lysis ‘209, pupil of Phere-
cr cl es :is I, taught Kni-pedoclrs ibid,
Pythagoras. sculptor, inacl·* statue of Perseus 4 18 Pythagoreans, benefited 'Italian Greeks 4 ?!>!> f. Pythian Games, 2 3<>7. victory commemorated by inscription 3 25 Pythian Priestess, prophecies
3	103, 5 1ST, contrasted with Seven Sages ibid.
Pythius, Lydian who grave golden plane-tree to Darius
4	429 n. 3
Quails, used as lurt* by paederasts 5 9‘), 1 Λ»
Rainbow, dark him·, sign of war 2 SI
Hams, i-nffinrs of war 3 2!)1) Ravens, cries of 5 109 Red Sea, controlled l>y Alexandria 3 20?
linnns, mythical founder of Home, rescued by shepherds 5 <J7 and n. 5 deputation, Discourse on 5 86-115, pursuit leads to beggary 91
Retirement, Discourse on 2 245-9U9, defined 217 ff. Rhea, mother of Zeus 1 SG5 Hhesus. Thracian king· in [Had, ht'trayi'd by Dolon 4 301
Uhodi-s, has altars of all the gods 3 ΙΤ. most prosperous 4-5, 111, owned Caria .51, kept official list of statues 53, plundered by Cassius
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ΤΙ f. anil η. 1, resisted bankruptcy 7S, jrut revenue from Caria and I .vein ]<>·>, depository for many 107, naval operations ibl·/., had uninterrupted peace 107 f., had statues of Homan em-jirrors Ibid., loyal to Ron»' 117. military power Ibid., captured Ibid., grounds for pride 149 f., many statues 151, belongs to Helius 4 13 f.
Khodian Discourse, 3 1-161) Rhodians, dt'libi'rati· daily 3 11, mistreat benefactors 13 f., valiant wealthy 61, 10a, have law barring-executioner from city Mi) f., personal characteristics 165 f., decorous -223 Hhodogune, daughter of Mithraclatcs I 2 279 and n. 3, 5 17 and n. 5 Ribbons, lure .seekers of reputation 5 s!) and η. 2 Homan Citizenship, 4 loO Romans., addressed by Dio 2 117, guided by Ntnna 331, 4 -299, K>7, statues at Rhodes inviolate 3 IT, waged lonfr civil war 71, granted provinces remission of debts To, did not molest Rhodian statues 151, helped l’tolemy Λιι-letcs regain pmver ill and η. 3, practised shaving1 1ST, 4 25, duped by Muin-mius 41, disdain Greeks S3, 500 cities sacked by ] .ihyan killer 5 (>7, finder
ring's of slain fill tunic of Libyan conqueror ibid.
Home, founded by Aeneas
1	553 and η. 1, visited by Dio 2 Π5, choice of emperor 279 f., almost taken by Carthaginians 333, ruled harshly by Romulus ibid., courted by Greeks 3 10!), 4 33, generous toward aliens 15V, has golden colonnades 2()8, 5 67, exotic costumes in evidence 170, statues of gods and generals resemble philosophers 181, statues same as in Greece ibid.
Romulus, harsh ruler 2 333, rescued by shepherds 5 67 and n. 5
Runners, used to court popularity 5 97
Sabinianus, unidentified correspondent of Dio 5 357 f.
Sabinus ('Γ. Flavius), friend of 1 )io 2 !tl and η. 1
Saeae, Scythian tribe, in Persian army 1 ] Si)
Sacian Feast, held by Persians 1 i 1)9
Sacred Band, Theban troop organized by Epaminondas
2	‘295, defeated Spartans at Leuetra ibid.
Sacrifice, rihial of 3 15 f.
Sacrilege, includes even changed position of temple treasure 3 i)3
Sailors, attentive to duty in storm though reckless in fair weather 3 167, wear
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only tunic 5 177, do not arouse distrust 1 !-i I f. Salamis traversed οι route to Athens 1 250, battle of, held by some later than that of Plataea Λ37, ransomed by means t>f statue
3	1-31, had statue of Solon
4	9 and n. 7, 11, Corinthians responsible for victory 19, Leon of 188
Salt, gives flavour to meat 2 237
Samos, ruled by Polycrates 2 201, it>. Heraenm 4 11.3, 5 j ι3
Sappho, her poetry not suitable for kings 1 ti7, quoted 4 i5 f., 5 47
Sarambus, shopkeeper at Athens 1 315
Sardanapallus, depraved 1 3, 5 29 and η. 1, 31 n. ], 49, 287, bedecked Nineveh with jasper, carnelian, and onyx 1 75, 139, “ Syrian king ” 221 and η. 1, quoted 231, extent of empire 5 ?9
Sardis, capital of Lydia, kings descended from slave woman 2 141), Agesilaus victorious near 4 407, overcome by a Mardian 5 67, under Mithranes 197 and n. ], traversed bv Pactolns 289
Sardonian Plant, caused grim laughter 3 J(>i)
Sarpedon, Lycian king and reputed son of Zeus, slain 1 517, died young 2 371, ol)l, statue 3 97
Satraps, Persian viceroys, flattered 3 x?S7, 5 101 Satyrs, crazed by son»; 3 220 Sauromatians, Iranian tribe, king· of 3 4J3 and n. 3, 4J9 Scamander, river in Troad, endowed with speech 1 - ΟΤ, called Xanthus l>y gods I.Yj, 4(>o, battled with Hephaestus 471 Scamandrius, son of Hector, heir to kingdom 1 541 Scamandrius, Trojan huntsman, censured by Homer 5 169 and n. 8
Schoolboys, write original compositions 2 229, memorize whole treatises Jo I Schoolmasters, derided 1 3jl, disliked by hoys 5 liS5 Scirite Company, Spartan band, held non-existent by Thucydides 1 50? Scorpions, sting of 5 220 Scriveners, 1 S.37 Sculptors, helped more by criticism than by formal instruction 2 231 Soy 11a, btorv told by Odysseus 1 47Ϊ f.
Scyros, Aegean island, temporary home of vonthful Achilles 4 4vH
Scythians, king ruined by luxury 1 171, bury cupbearers, cooks, and concubines with kings 2 91, attacked by Darius 5'Λ 1, in Alexandria 3 Ml, οι route to Getae 121, could not equip proper trading centre Via, costume 127,
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attack Horysthenes t Mihjucrated by lleradt> 4 do not farm 5 *>7, Rood citizens though nomads ι k1;
Sea, does not disturb ικ-ϊ^Ίι-Imiirs 2 2ό7, in a storm 4 is;}, safer than coast 5 s?31 f.
Seasons, governed by sun 1 13}) ff., act as waiters at life's banquet 2 U.j, 438
Selene, goddess, coursing of
3 45!»
Serna Myrines, divine name for liaticia 1 435, 163
Seme]*", mother of Dionysus, birth pangs piped 5 21)1 and ii. J, mother of Heracles 111
Si minimis, Assyrian queen, had luxurious palace 1 To, 271, founded Habylon 2 K! and n. :>, lustful 4	f.,
δ 17 and n. (!, leader of Asia <53 n. 4, a huikler <>.j
Serapis, jrod of oracles and dreams 3 IS.1! and n. 3, rpiphany of ill and η. 1
Sfriplios, island near Athens, colonized by Athens 2 U1
Servants, Discourse on 1 117-
-H3
Sesostris, legendary kinfr of
Kjrvpt 2 Js!)
S<‘vcn Sages, their maxims at Delphi 5 1ST and η. I
Sexual Relations, pleasurable 5 I.SI
Shadow, in simile of popular opinion 5 HI f.
Shaving·, practised by Homans 3 187
Sheep, mingle peacefully with gnats 4 145, resent had masters i?U5, get wool matted 5 337 f.
Shepherds, considerate toward sheep 1 11, suffer loss when neglectful of ilofrs IT, functions 123, contrasted with butchers 189, trarli 5 177, do not arouse distrust 181, 183 Ship-captains, indulge crew and neglect passengers and ship 1 17, 131, order passengers to help 2 IJ7, jettison cargo 3 113 Ships, lured to destruction 1 SOo, in a storm 3 167, require concord on board o51 f., 4 63, 101, 287, simile of 5 81, 49, I A>. helpless without pilot 37 Ship-wright, 4 289 Shoe, simile of 4 11!) Shoemakers, not indispensable-5 143. 17!)
Shooting Stars, evil omen to sailors and soldiers 2 81 Sibyl, 2 hi I, 3 891, 4 15 Sicily, represented at Isthmian Games 1 405, coveted hy Athens 2 i?03, a hill in Attica ibid., freed from Cartilage by Corinth 4 ‘21, Nicias in 5 203, enslaved Athenians and n. 4 Sicyon, city near Corinth, ruled by Cleisthenes 1 1J.‘> and η. 1
Sidon, city in Phoenicia 3 Γ21
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Siege-towers, 3 299
Silver, genuineness of coins tested 5 113 and n. 4, inferior to gold 115, adorned palaces of Alcinoiis and Menelaus 305
Simaristoi, turbulent faction at Alexander 3 211
Siniois, river in Troad 3 203
Simon, name denoting ordinary man 5 235 and n. 2
Simonides, poet from Ceos, composed epitaph for Corinthians slain at Salami*
4 1!). composed epitaph for Adeimantus 21
Singers, compared with orators 2 341
Sintrinir, ' voluptuous kind decried by Alexander 1 85, of Ares 87, of Muses ibid.. Spartan Si), of Attic symposia 91
Sinope, Black Sea city, exiled Diogenes 1 1 til), 2oI, 377
Sipylus, mountain in Lydia, ancestral home of Agamemnon and Menelaus 1 •185
Sirens, song of 2 39, 3 2IT, 307, 313, surpassed by I lonier 4 3<>3
Slavery and Freedom, Discourses on 2 1-J3-1II, MS-173
Slaves, purchase of 3 17, not trusted to make agreements 5 "217
Smithy, at Prusa 4 Π5 f., 257
Smyrna, reputed birthplace pf Homer 1 355, quarrels ,
with Ephesus 3 oSo, cited as example 4 119, enriched by Emperor I21 f.
Snakes, bite of 5 \?J!t
Sneezing, betrays a catamite 3 32ό
Snorting·, a practice attributed to Tarsians 3 273, SOI ff., 5 30.5 η. 1
Socrates, qui-stiom-d about Persian king- 1 1();>. encounters Hippias of Elis 115, had friends surviving in time of Diogenes 377, professed ignorance 2 19, urgri'd cultivation of philosophy* 101 ff., rarely used name philosopher llj, “ wisest of men ’’ ibid., 4 3Si, invited to Macedonia 2 115, punished for obeying Apollo 3 2S1 f., victim of slander 4 31, ilHii'd the Thirty 183, accused by Meletns ibid., composed hymn to Apollo anil Artemis 1S5, reproved wickedness ibid., received hearing1 in court 1S7, obeyed laws JoS, death a disaster to Athens ibid., put to death by Athens 333, personality, family, and behaviour 370, left no writings 375 f., 8S7, understood by few 377, admired by Dio 881, studied father’s calling 383, pupil of Homer, not Archelaiis ibid., resembled Homer MS.j ff.. effective in similes S87 f., used actual persons os types 3S9 f., purposeful
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397 f.. based virtue on reason 421 n. 2, repeated in Academy words spoken in Lyceum and rice versa [.27 and η. 1, dealt with men of all callings I<>1, condemnation 5 61, II.'!, wisdom 71, followed motto Know Thyself 1 17, is.j, ISO, ΚΜ, sometimes attacked by Dio with coarse jests 375, son of Sophro-niscusand 1‘haenarete tl 1, Discourse on 4 371-.‘177
Socratics, appraised 2 225 ff., indispensable as training for orators ibid.
Sodom, near a community of Essenes 5 37!)
Soldiers, owe prompt obedience 2 127, 5 141, mercenaries arrogant and cowardly 2*5
Soli, fitv in Cilicia, hostile to Tarsus 3 319
Solon, encounter with Croesus 1 439, 5 49, saying of 2 21S η. 1, philosopher in politics 2!)3, cancelled debts of Athenians 3 7.5, visited PeriamU-r 4 7 f., fled from Pisistratus ibid., had statue on Salamis !> and n. 7, benefited Athens did not envy Alcmaeon iI89, legislation .'117 and n. 3, 321
Sons, subject to fathers 2 Oil
Sophists, scorned by Diogenes 1 181, 183, attract simpletons 185, compsiivd to eunuchs ibid., IH7,
mercenary 23i, misguided 443, likened to peacocks 2 !*, 3 897 f., not all bad 40], won fame and wealth
but speeches lack sense. 4 373
Sophocles, regarding wealth 1 343 and n. 3, compared with Aeschylus and Euripides 4 31i> ff., competed with both Aeschylus and Euripides 341, his Philo-ctetes compared with Aeschylus’ and Euripides’ 351 f., praised by Aristophanes 353, his Achilles' Lovers 431, dealt with Nessus story in Trachiniae 451, criticized by some for treatment of Nessus story 453, praised 5 95
Sophroniscus, father of Socrates 5 411
Soul, contrasted with body 1 137, 4 43
Sown Men, mythical progenitors of Theban nobility, bore mark of spear 1 17<>, 2 >87
Spako. woman who rescued Cyrus 5 67 and n. 7
Sparta, had disastrous earthquake 1 281 f., home of Menelaus 339, Parthenians •S71 and n. 2, home of Tyndareiis 479, had ships 493, its dogs 2	171,
263, 267, founded Cythera 421, courts Romans 3 109, scrupulous regarding statues 1 J9, rival of Athens 383 f., caps 103, inspired
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troops with Tyrtacus' M^ngs 431, object of Helot plots 155, foiled by Corinth in attempt to play tyrant 4 19, its king Agesilaus H. sought primacy lii, iS3, one of three foremost Greek cities 195, Persian Porch 363, kings, ephors, and elders contrasted with common.-- 313, meagre living 5 57, kings 1,>?
Spartans, san»; Tyrtaeus" songs 1 (it), 8<), lost shields at I’ylns 73, perhaps derived common mess from j Homer 79, defeated at | Leuctra 2 lti!), 195, forced to cede Messenia ibid.. consulted Apollo about Arcadia All, defeated at Tegea ibid., JIT. appearance 387, advised by Apollo against fortification 295, owed hardships to Lycurgus 327, heroism at Thermopylae 3 23, 4 19,
5	397 and n. 3, ;>:>!), fallen on evil days 3 ltil, made war to accompaniment of pipe 231, cut away strings of harp ‘239, ;iJ7, contrasted with Alexandrians 24·1, valiant 36 1, had trouble with Aristomenes 393, foiled by coalition of Elis. Thebes, and Corinth 4 19, owed ancient prestige to civic morals 201, 315, 5 71, their reactions to pleasure and pain H!) f„ once wore felt caps 179, lost
leadership to Thenristoeles 199 f., canlioiks 21 ϊ>, punished for murder of Persian heralds 337 and η. 1
Spear-polishers, 5 373
Sphinx, winged 1 -Ml, endowed with speech ibid.. riddle 441. devoured Theban children 151. .sent by [ I era ibid., invented by poets and artists 3 19!»
Spleen, diseases of 1 oSl
Sporus, favourite of Nero 2 279 and η. 1
Squill, used for purification 4 391
Stadium, noisy 4 135
Staeremi. town near Olynthus, birthplace of Aristotle, rebuilt with permission of Philip 1	101.
4	355. uninhabited in Din" day 357
Stags, come to close quarters when exhausted 2 3S5
Starlings, a plagui· to farmers
5	91
Stars, behave in orderly fashion 4 1-IS
Statesman.	influential
through eloquence 2 213 f., proper training for 219 ff.
Statues, varieties and pro-clnotion 2 Kl. materials and cost of chryselephantine 55. abundant at Rhodes 3 13 f.. 151. voted by Rhodes 15, Macedonian and Spartan molested 47, identified bv inscription 53, 59. listed officially at Rhodes ibid., desecrated
INDEX
87 f., 145, relabelled | some unlaliellfd !>·'» ι. Heracles’ ibid., seized by N<ro 151. honorary variety not of clay 15.5, repeatedly re-used 157 f.. fraud in dedication easily detected I."]<), Anon’s 4 7, Solon’s 9, Favorinus’ II, made bv Daedalus 11 f., equestrian 13, Pythagoras' Perseus ibid., tyrants' <it Syracuse f., sanctity 27, Gorgias ibid.. Thryne 29, ruined by lapse of time 37, falsely labelled 3!), statues of Drmt'trin.s of Phalennu destroyed ibid., Philip’s insulted ibid., mistreated by Muminius 41, none of Agesilaus ibid., Eu])lminor'.s I lephaeshis ibid., of beaten	HU.
Unman statues of gods and generals resemble philosophers 5 is I, Egyptian and Phoenician differ from (ϊreek and Roman ibid.
Stays, worn by effeminate Phoenician 3 HI
Stentor, Homeric hero, had throat of bronze 3 :ίί> 1
Stfsichorus, nativeof 1 limera, punished by Helen 1 Λ!), odes suitable for kin^s (>7, imitated Homer 71,4 HS.j, his Capture of Trap creditable 171, his palinode 177,
5 Min η. 1
Sthcncboca, type <>f lustful woman 5 12'Λ and η. I
Stliendus, son of I’apancus·,
•KQG
I boasted superiority ovct father 5 59 and n. 7 Stoics, define “ city ” 3 441). base virtue on reason 4 421 n. 2
Storks, migrate 1 267 Story-tellers, ply their vocation in Hippodrome 2 2ob Straight-edge, compared with opinion 5 11 !* f.
Streamers, tell direction of wind 5 2 \ 7
Stymphalus, district in Arcadia, birds of 4 241) Suidas, lexicographer, regarding Dio 5 41 β f. Suitors (of Penelope), do not eat fish 1 81
Sun, function and behaviour 1 139 ff., relations with other heavenly bodies 4
1	V.i f.
Suniimi, cape of Attica 1 251 Supposititious Children, 3 157
Surgery, practice of 2 1 >!), 4 SIS, >23
Surveyors, see more clearly with one eye 3 319, 5 147, may associate with courtesans or flute-girls 159,171 Susa, capital of ,'indent Persia 1 18!), 193, 215, L>51,
2	13, taken by Alexander Sol, golden plane-tree 4 I A) n. park 5 811 and n. 3
Swans, sing 2 7, 3 233, make music with wings 318 Swellings, reduced by pricking or squeezing 4 -feM Syharis, city of Magna
INDEX
Graeeia, destroyed 3 297, indolent 5 57
Symposia, reveal character
2	849 f., leaders 4 405, Discourse on 2 317-305
Syncretism, in religion 3 ΙΤ
Synesius, Neoplatonist, preserved Dio’s Encomium on Hair 5 331-313, appraised Dio's literary qualities 364·-387, would label Dio’s compositions pre-exilic and post-exilic 875
Syracuse, freed from tyrants by Corinth 4 21, colony of Corinth ibid., broke up bronze statues when short of funds ibid., rewarded Lucanian for speaking· Doric 23 f., Tinder command of Leptines and Philistn.s 5 195
Syrians, luxurious 1	81,
literature of 181, king of 221, contrasted with Greeks
3	167, in Alexandria 211, tyrant of -271, progressive
4	257, fabrics of 5 80ό, despoiled by Modes 311 and n. 2, confused with Assyrians ibid.
Syrtis, district in Africa, described 1 i239, i lo
Taenanim, promontory of Peloponnese, landing place of Arion 4 7, had image of Arion and dolphin ibid.
Taker-of-eities, title applied to Demetrius 5 (55 and n. 3
Talaiis, father of Adrastus 4 403
Tantalus, related to Menelaus 1 77, punished J7!>, 4 403, 5 51 and n. 7
Tarentum, city in Magna Graeeia, desolate 3 297, prized Arion 4 .5
Tarsia ns, even Argives 3 215, 311, addicted to “snorting ” 3 J?:5, SOI ff., 5 395 η. 1, called Cereopes 3 309, of mixed origin 311, honour Heracles, Perseus, Apollo, and Athena :ϊ 1A, have pyre in honour of Heracles 317, have grievance against certain philosophers 339
Tarsic Discourses, 3 -273-338, 335-387
Tarsus, founded by heroes 3 275 and η. I, advantages 28!), capital of Cilicia ibid., founded l>v Heracles 317, women veiled and corrupt 81!» f., episode of character expert from 323 f., befriended l>y Augustus 313 f., greatest city in Cilicia ibid., captured by Cassius 345 and n. 2, quarrels with neighbours o47 Elders 351 and n. 2, factional strife 355 f., Youth and Klders ;>57, linen-workers :>,r> 7 f., cost of citizenship 359, respects most trades ibid., relation* with Emperor 3til, officeholding 369 f., an example 4 11 !>, busied with construction 261 f.
Tattooing, practised in Thrace 2 137 f.
197
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Tavern-keepers, wear tunic belted hijrh 5 177
Taxes, collection disreputable business 2 1.S3, personal taxes unusual at Rhodes 3 51
Teachers, flog pupils 2 161, hold school in streets 255
Teeth, resist fire 1 1 >>:»
Tegea, scent- of Spartan defeat 2 ->() 1, strength of ibid.
Teiresias, Theban seer, misunderstood by Oedipus 1 I.1!!) f., advised Odysseus to roam 2 1)7
Telamon, father of Ajax, won with discus at Isthmian (ίarm's 4 l.j f.
Tel »machu.s, son of Odysseus, inhospitable 1 ASo, received gifts from Helen and Menelaus S3!), parentage 2 1)7, set up axes for trial of bow 4 397
Telephus, son of Aiifje and Heracles 2 IAS, reared by a woman, not a hind mid., received deer from Fortune 5 67 anil ». <>
Tellus, Athenian, blessed in liis children 5 Ι!» f.
Tenedos, island near Troad, makes frafjili· pottery 4 171
Tens, in Asia Minor, celebrated for variegated marble 5 307
Tcthys, mother of Tyche in Hesiod 5
Thamyris (Thamyras), |>uii-ishecl by Muses for arrogance 2 107, 5 153
Thasos, Aegean island, famous for wine 1 2o9, 5 95. llo, neglected statue of Theaffencs 3 101 f.
Theagenes, Thasian athlete,
_ tale of 3 101 f.
Theatre, in Euboea 1 J99, a public meeting-place ibid., 4 113 f., statues 1 309, 3 127, scene of gladiatorial shows ibid., the “ ear ’’ of a people 175, in Alexandria ibid., 225 f., shout-in<r in 4 135, place where honours are conferred 5 <>:! and η. 1
Thebans,pre-eminent in fhite-jtlayirifr 1 355, restored Hermes’ statue because of laudatory inscription ibid., cherish their myths 451, victorious at Leuctra 2 169, aided Messenians ibid., fallen on evil days 3 161, did not aid Heracles 4 251, helped by Epaminondas J9!>. stupid 5 55 and n. 4, failed to overcome Alexander (55
Tlu'ht", town in Mysia, plundered by Achilles 1 (i!)
Thebes, boyhood home of Heracles 1 .‘55, sacked by Alexander 71, founded by Amphion 45.‘5, 2 25H, 3 had statue of Alcaeus 97, together with Elis and Corinth foiled Sparta 4 19, exalted l>y Epaminondas 177, under dictator 179, made head of Boeotia by Epaminondas 221, lidd
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Philip as hostage .'!)!>, Hautist in 5 277
Thebes in Egypt, 5 57
Themis, a phase of Fortune 5 51
Themistius, late sophist, testifies to Trajan's regard for Dio “of the golden tongue ” 5 363 f.
Themistocles, Athenian statesman, orator in the best sense 2 293, guiding spirit of Athens 329, exiled ibid., 5 19!), promoted interests of Athens ibid.
Theodorus, late rhetorician of Gadara, worth reading
2	233 f.
Theognis, gnomic poet, quoted 1 7, linked with Phocylides 53
Theophilus, unidentified person, visited Alexandria but refrained from speaking
3	367
Tlieopompus, historian, second to Thucydides 2 221, .style analysed 221 f.
Tlieopompus, Spartan king, established ephorate 4 407
Thermodon, river of Pontus, home of Amazon 1 481
Thermopylae, battle of 1 559, involved 400 Corinthians and 300 Spartans 4 lit, congress of 5 2 <15 and η. 1
Thrrsite.s, agitator in Iliad 1 65 and η. 1, jester 3 l269, treated badly by Homer ‘283, warning to upstarts 5 10!)
Theseus, abducted Helen 1 179, 2 3S9, 5 13 n. 3, defeated by Dioscuri 1 479, mother captured ibid., married Antiope 481 and n. 2, comrade of Heracles and lVirithoiis 501, aided by Thessalians and Boeotians Λ01 f., beautiful and brave 2 381), laboured for the sake of virtue 3 λι, statues 97, victor at Isthmian Games 4 17, united Attica 221, reign 5 13, sun of Post idon, caused death of Hippolytus 221 and n. 8, friendship with IVi-rithoiis proverbial i?37, saved by Ariadne 325 and η. 3
Thespiae, town in Boeotia, home of l’lirynr 4 29, had statue of Philip I I
Thessaly, famed for horses and cavalry 1 l(»i, 171,
2	171, topography I,
its assembly	allied
with Theseus .j()l, desolate
3	297, noted for witchentft
4	253 f., 135 n. 2, 5 105, visited by Nestor 4 til, failed to overcome Alexander 5 65, sensuous 131
Thetis, mother of Achilles, compared with Olympias 1 61, warned Achilles in conm-xion with I’atroclus 523, brought armour to Achilles 527, untreated Zeus 2	(57, mother of
Achilles 4 4 Jli, " silverfooted ” 5 343
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Thief, term deserved by one 1 λνΐιο refrains, from thieving j through fear 5 147
Thirty (The). 2 575, defied by Socrates 4 1S.‘?
'J'hrace, home of Orpheus 1 SI, subject to Persia 121, practised tattooing 2 187, 157, 3317
Thracians, employed by Alexander 1 171, despised 3 161, fought Macedonians JflO, subjugated by Heracles 4 219, ruled by Philip 2!)7. failed to overcome Alexander 5 65, include Getae 179
Thrasylns, admired by Tiber i us 5 :Ui.j
Thrasymachns, sophist, used as type by Socrates 4 389
Thucydides, Athenian historian, denied existence of Seirite company 1	5.57,
first amon^r historians 2 221, recorded his own name in connexion with account of each winter and summer 4 3(55 f., funeral oration of Pericles 5 37:}
Thucydides, Athenian politician, opposed Pericles 2
Thunderbolt, title applied to son of Ptolemy Soter and also to SHeucus III 5 (iΛ and n. 3
Thnrii, Athenian colony in Mafrna Graccia, desolate 3 2f7
Thvestes, sorrows of 1 M.j.j, defiled wife of At rei is 151,
1	2 1 19, attj his own children
1	451, 5 95, 221 and η. 1, disloyal to Atreus 1 48o, committed incest with Pe-!o])ia 5 95
Tiberius, Homan Emperor 4 171 and η. 1, admired Thrasylns 5 365
Timandra, Corinthian he-taera, mistress of Alci-hiades 5 47 and n. 7
Timarchus, father of Charidemus 2 401
Timotheus, Athenian general, affronted Fortune 5 63 and η. 1
Timotheus, flute - player, played for Alexander 1 3 f., 3 231, mistreated at Sparta 327
Tissaphernes, Persian satrap, treacherous toward Clear-chus 5 223
Titans, progenitors of mankind 2 109, fought tilt-gods ibid., not progenitors of mankind 421, founded Tarsus 3 275
Tithonus, brother of Priam and father of Memnon 1483
Tlepolemus, son of Heracles, statue 3 97
Toil, more blessed than ease 1 143,159
Tomyris, nomad queen, slew Cyrus 5 45 and n. 5
Traders, 5 141, 155 f.
Tradesmen, punished for false ineiisums 3 41
Tr.ifredy, typical heroes 2 107, supposititious children 151, in Dio’s day
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mostly confined to “ ancient " plays with lyrics omitted All, 4 42? and n. 2, not favoured by Dio 1	^8o, scorned current
events ibid., recited by Nero 5 171
Tragic Poets, seldom competed with plays on same theme 4 341, not fret· from inconsistencies 343 f., Discourse on Aeschylus and Sophocles and Euripides 336-353
Trainers (athletic), 5 141 f. 1
Traitors, denied burial 3 89 f. |
Trajan, addressed 1 21, 31 and η. 1, 10.5. character described 105 f., devoted to reason 3 and n. 4, plans to visit Alexandria 265, congratulated by Prusa 4 121 and n. 2, munificent 121 f., made concessions to Prusa _>(>!) f.. benevolent toward Dio ibid., greatness foretold by Asiatic god 211 and n. 2, authorized improvements at Prusa 259 and n. ], 279 and η. 1, addressed by Dio 417. 5 23, 25 n. 2, showed preference for Dio 865, 417, correspondence with 1 Pliny regarding Dio 41 <i-423, statm· at Prusa -119 f.. calls Dio Cocceianus 123
Triballians, Thracian tribe, once served by Macedonians 1 55
Trierarch, commands trireme 4 405
Tripod, of Pythian priestess 5 187
Trireme, commanded by trierarch 4 405
Troad, not controlled by Achaeans 1	507, made
subject to Mytilene 4 221
Troilus, Trojan prince, slain in bovhood 1 505, 507, 515, 2 Jr-'l
Trojan, Discourse 1 445-565, mares impregnated by North Wind 2 -i(i?
Trojans, contrasted with Achaeans by Homer 1 8.5. routed by Achilles’ voice ST. 3 438, 4 repulsed from Achaean camp 1 517. looted Achaean camp 53.“, hail no fleet ibid., aided by Memnon and Amazons ibid., connected with Λ-treidac by marriage and kinship with IYlops 539, licentious 3 257, disheartened by I’andarns' perfidy :>9o, a Trojan builder 5 169, suffered for Helen’s sake 319
Trousers, worn by man}' barbarians 5 179
Troy, capture 1 Jt.l, 531, 3 257, Α) 1, 5 67, activity of its rivers 1 50ό, became more prosperous after the war 551, 2 267, 3 251, its initial advantages 291 f., walled by Poseidon and Apollo 293, its disasters known everywhere -95, throne offered to Philo-ctetes 4 34ί), neighbouring:
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cities would have been j captured early 5 7
Trust, Discourse on 5 193-i?05
Trustees, varieties 5	197,
worries of 19? f.
Tunic, when worn alone does not arouse suspicion 5 177. trarb of sailors ibid., a variety of ibid., worn by tavern-keepers belted high ibid.
Turban, worn by many barbarians 5 1T9
Tutors, disliked by boys 5
185
Tyche, child of Tethys and Oceanus, rarely personified by later Greeks 5 oil
Tyndareiis, horn in Sparta
1	179, father of Helen,
Clyteninestra, and Dioscuri ibid., did not join Trojan expedition .OOo, not older than Nestor and Phoenix ibid., kinp:	of
Sparta 5 11, hound Helen’s suitors to lend aid 13 and η. 1
Typhon, monster of primitive
r world 1 35
Typhoons, visit the universe
2	409
Tyranny, Discourse on King-ship and 5 23 ff.
Tyrants, contrasted with kingrs 1 ] AS, friendless \57, sad plight of 278 ff., licentious 2 Ail, Syrian tyrants visited Memphis 3	>71,
conduct 4 ;>«), jc.-ilous and suspicions 5 203
502
Tvrians, removed to Carthage
2	333
Tvrtafus, song bv Spartans '1 (ϊ!). 3 431, ([noted 1 89
Ulcers, 3 147
Universe, administration of 1 23, an evil prison 2 109, beautiful house 4:23, constitution 449, “ home of Zeus ” 453 f., invisible movement 459, consumed by tire 4(J3 f., 467, preserved by concord 4 143
Uranus, early god, mutilated by Cronus 1 559
Varenus Rufus, proconsul of Eithvnia, benevolent toward Prusa 4 275 f.
Vertigo, afflicts the body 2 411
Vespasian, benefited from Dio's speeches On Kingship 5	409, connexion
with Dio 415
Virtue, Discourses on 1 375-399, 5 137-147
Walking, an index to character 3 225
Wall-builders, 5 ^73
War, avoided by preparedness 1 17, stirs even meant·]· souls 3 169, announced by raising standard 435, folly 4 unheralded 67, for liberty 75, worse than any peace 133
Warfare, compared with athletics 2 881, 3S7
Wealth, Discourse on 5 303-
INDEX
311, men of wealth desire I attention of philosophers '293
Weather, unsettled at solstice 1 203
Weddings, .suitable days fur 1 325, preliminaries of 3.‘4I Wet-nurses, derided 1 331 Wind, dim'tion indicated l>y streamers 5 -217 Wind-eggs, not impregnated by male seed 2 207 Wine, from Thasos 5 95, 113,
1 15, used in pursuit of popularity 9?
Wise Man, Discourse on 2 301-315
Witches, Thessalian 4 253 f., 435 and n. 2, 5 105 Women, compared with men
1	137 f., of low repute 3 203, fight at close quarters
4	433, delight to hear other women disparaged 5 15. limited in business dealing's JIT f.
Wooden Horse, brought within Ilium 1 541 Words, invented bv Homer
2	71
Wrestlers, toy with weaker opponents 2 231, used in pursuit of popularity 5 i>7 Wrestling, practised bv Nero
5	171
Writers, attend Olympic Games 2 9
Xanthus, divine name for Seamandel 1 IS. ϊ, 3 j
293
Xenophon, Athenian writer, j
quoted 1 115, exiled because of campaign with Cyrus .‘>77, 5 6I, satisfies needs of men in public life 2 225 ff., moved I)io to tears 227, has simple and artless style 5 865
Xerxes, rtiif? canal across Athos 1 111), bridged Hellespont ibid., had motley army 189, exploits in Greece 059 f., led host* of Asia against Greece 2 111, obeyed ship captain 1 ■_><), ruined throughgmd 19!) f., his army not brilliant 3 257, 5 377
Zaleucus, Locrian lawgiver 5 ol7 and n. 2
Zeno, founder If Stoic school, inconsistent with professions 4 Ὁ!· f., wrote on Homeric poems 85lJ. considered Jlari/ites a youthful work of Homer f., explained Homer’s inconsistencies 3(>1, teacher of lVrsaous ibid., attacked by Dio with coarse jests 5 375
Zetes, son of Boreas, athletic 1 391
Zethus, son of Antiope and Zens, exposed 2 153 and n. I, loo, criticized brother for devotion to music 5 205 and η. I
Zeus, fosters £ood kiners, humbles bad 1 9, 25, !)!) f., 187, ideal king 21, !)!>, 177, 4 3(57 f., relations with Minos 1 21, 187, titles 21,
5 03
INDEX
2	45, 7? ff., 4 103, father of Heracles Ὁ, 245, father of men and pcods 99, 17? f., punished Prometheus 363, god of family life .“<>··>, relations with Hera 45!) f.,
3	471, 4 31, partial toward
Ilium 1 50«J, 3 3i)3, destroyed Ilium ibid., reputed father of Sarpedon 1	517, responsible for
Hector's ransom 535, niuti-lated Cronus 5όί), had altar at Troy 563, statue at Olympia 2 15 and n. 3, 37 f., 55 f., protected by mist 39, attributes 77 ff., appointed Paris judge of beauty contest 365, praised 421, statue at Rhodes 3 117, turned animals into men at request of Calliope 335, made Ganymede cupbearer -J9X f., wisest and
eldest lawgiver 451, his chariot hymned by Zoroaster and Magi 457, had Nisaean horses 4.Ϊ7	f.,
his heavenly horse 161, credited with statues of Poseidon and Philip 4 41, his temple at Olympia 4-19 η. 1, compared with Agamemnon 5 9, his weapon 53 and n. 3, maligned by Alexander 63 and n. 7, his storage jars <>!), statues at Rome wear only cloak 181, laws inviolable 321, hair praised by Homer 3 kS
Zeuxis, famous painter 2 51
Zopyriis, son of Megabyztis, conquered Babylon 5 67 and n. 2
Zoroaster, founder of Persian religion, had miraculous career 3 457, sang of Zens’ chariot ibid.
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Martial. W. C. A. Ker. 2 Vols. (Yol. I 5th Imp., Yol. II 4th Imp. revised.)
Minor Latin Poets : from Puhlilius Syrus to Rutilius Namatianus, including Grattius, Calpurxius Siculus, Nemesianus, Avianus, with “ Aetna,” “ Phoenix ” and other poems. J. Wight Duff and Arnold ΛΙ. Duff. (2nd Imp.)
Ovid : The Art of Love and other Poems. J. H. Mozley. (3rd Imp.)
Ovid : Fasti. Sir James G. Frazer. (2nd Imp.)
Ovid : Heroides and Amores. Grant Showerman. (4th Imp.)
Ovid : Metamorphoses. F. J. Miller. 2 \rols. (Vol. I 9th Imp., Vol. II 7th Imp.)
Ovid : Tristia a.vii Ex I’oxto. A. L. Wheeler. (2nd Imp.) Petronius. M. Heseltine; Seneca:	Apocolocyntosis.
W. H. D. Rouse. (7th Imp. revised.)
Plautus. Paul Nixon. 5 Vols. (Yol. I 5th Imp., Vols. II and III Uh Imp.)
Pliny :	Letters. Melmoth’s translation revised by
W. M. L. Hutchinson. 2 Vols. (\Tol. I 5th Imp., Vol. II Uh Imp.)
Pliny: Natural History. H. Rackham and λ\\ H. S.
Jones. 10 Vols. Vols. I-λ7, (Vols. I-III 2ndImp.) Propertius. Η. E. Butler. (5th Imp.)
Prudentius. H. J. Thomson. 2 \’ols. Vol. I. Quintilian. Η. E. Butler. 4 Vols. (2nd Imp.)
Remains of Old Latin. E. II. Warmington. I Vols. Vol. I (Ennius and Caecilius). Vol. II (Livius, Naevius, Pacuvius, Accius). Vol. Ill (Lucilius, Laws of the XII Tables). Vol. IV (Archaic Inscriptions). (Yol. IV 2nd Imp.)
Sallust. J. C. Rolfe. (3rd Imp. revised.)
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Scriptores Histokiae Augusta e. D. Magie. 3 Vols.
(Yol. I 2nd Imp. revised.)
Seneca : Apocolocyntosis. ('/. I’ktroxius.
Seneca : Epistulae Morales. Κ. M. Guinmerc. 3 Vols.
(Vol. I 3rd Imp., Vols. II and III 2nd Imp. revised.) Seneca : .Moral Essays. J. W. Ilasore. 3 Vols. (Vol. II 3rd Imp. revised, Yol. Ill 2nd Imp. revised.)
Seneca : Tragedies. F. J. Miller. 2 Vols. (Vol. I 3rd Imp., Yol. II 2nd Imp. revised.)
Sidonius : Poems and Letters. \V. B. Anderson. 2 Vols. Vol. I.
Silius Italicus. J. I). Duff. 2 Vols. (Vol. I 2nd Imp., Yol. II 3rd Imp.)
Statius. J. H. Mozley. 2 Vols.
Suetonius. J. C. Iiolfe. 2 Vols. (λ'οΐ. I 7th Imp., Vol. II 6th Imp.)
Tacitus : Dialogus. Sir Win. Peterson; and Agricola and Germania. Maurice Hutton. (6th Imp.)
Tacitus :	Histories and Annals. C. H. Moore and J.
Jackson. 4 Vols. (Vols. I and II 2nd Imp.)
Terence. John Sargeaunt. 2 Vols. (Vol. I 6th Imp., Vo II 5th Imp.)
Tertullian : Apologia and De Spectacuus. Τ. R. Glover;
Minucius Felix. G. H. Kendall.
Valkrius Flaccus. J. II. λΐοζν,. (2nd Imp. revised.) Varho: De Lingua Latina. R. G. Kent. 2 Vols. (2nd Imp. revised.)
Velleius Paterculus and Hes Gestae Divi Augusti. F. W. Shipley.
Vihgil. II. R. Fairdoiigh. 2 Vols. (Vol. I 17th Imp., Vol. II 13th Imp. revised.)
Vitruvius :	De Ahciiitectura. F. Granger. 2 Vols.
(Vol. I 2nd Imp.)
GREEK AUTHORS
Achilles 'I'atius. S. Gast-lee. (2nd Imp.)
Aenkas Tacticus, Asclepiodotus and Onasandeiu Tlie Illinois Greek Club. (2nd Imp.)
Aesciiikes. C. D. Adams. (2nd Imp.)
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Aeschylus. H. Weir Smyth. 2 Yols. (Vol. I 5th Imp., Vol. II Ath Imp.)
Alciphbon, Aelian an» Piiilosthatus : Letters. A. R. Benner and F. H. Fobes.
Apollodorus. Sir James G. Frazer. 2 Yols. {2nd Imp.) Apollonius Rhodius. II. C. Seaton. {Ath Imp.)
Tiif. Apostolic Fatiikks. Kirsopp Lake. 2 Yols. (7th Imp.)
Appian’s Roman History. Horace White. 4 Yols. (Vol. I 3rd Imp., Vols. II, III and IV 2nd Imp.)
Abatus. Of. Callimachus.
ArjstophaxeH Benjamin Bicldey Rogers. 3 Vols. (\’ols.
I and II Ath Imp., Yol. til Ath Imp.1 Verse trans. Aristotle: Art of ktoric. J. II. Freese. (3rd Imp.) Ahistotu·: :	Athenian Constitution', Eudemian Ethics,
Yjktui s and Vices. H. Rackham. {2nd Imp.) Aiiistotle : Gen’ehatiok of Akimai.s, Λ. L. Peck. {2nd Imp.)
Aristotle: Metaphysics. II. Tredenniek. 2 Vols. {3rd Imp.)
Aiustotle: Minor Wohks. W. S. Hett. “On Colours,” “ On Things Heard,’’ “ Physiognomies,” “ On Plants,” “ On Marvellous Thing's Heard,” “ Mechanical Problems,” “ On Indivisible Lines,” “ Situations and Names of Winds,” “ On Melissus, Xenophanes, and Gordias.” Aristotle:	Nicojiaciiean Etiiics. II. Rackham. {5th
Imp. revised.)
Aristotle :	Oeconojiica λ νη Magna Μοπλι.ια. G. C.
Armstrong. (With Metaphysics, Vol. II.) {3rd Imp.) Aristotle : On the Heavens. W. Κ. C. Guthrie. {2nd Imp.)
Aristotle: On tiie Soul, Paiiva Xatuhalia, On Breath.
W. S. Hctt. {2nd Imp. revised.)
Ahistotlf. : Ohganon. Η. P. Cooke and II. Tredennick. 3 Vols. Vol. I. {2nd Imp.)
Aristotle : Parts of Animals. A. L. Peck ; Motion and Proghessiox of Animals. E. S. Forster. {2nd Imp.) Aristotlc : Physics. Rev. P. Wickstced and F. M. Corn-ford. 2 Vols. {2nd Imp.)
Aristotle: Poktics and Longinus. W. Hamilton Fyfe; Demetrius on Style. \Y. Kliys Roberts. {Ath Imp. revised.)
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Ahistoti.e : Politics. H. Rackham. (3rd Imp.) Aristotle : Problems. W. S. Hett. 2 Vols. (Vol. I 2nd Imp. revised.)
Ahistotlk :	Riietorica ad Alexandrum. H. Rackham.
(With Problems, Vol. II.)
Arrian :	History of Alexander and Indica. Rev. E.
Iliffe Robson. 2 Yds. (2nd Imp.)
Athenaeus :	Deipnosophistae. C. B. Gulick. 7 Vols.
(Vols. I, V and VI 2nd Imp.)
St. Basil: Letters. R. J. Deferrari. 4 Vols. (Vols. I, II and IV 2nd Imp.)
Callimachus and Lycophron. A. W. Mair; Aratus. G. R. -Mair.
Clement of Alexandria. Rev. G. W. Buttervvorth. (2nd Imp.)
Coll υ Tii us. Of. Oppian.
Dapiims and Chloe. Cf. Longus.
Demosthenes I :	Olyntiiiacs, Philippics and Minor
Orations: I-XVII and XX. J. H. Vince.
Demosthenes II : De Corona and De Falsa Legatioxe.
C. A. Vince and J. H. Vince. (2nd Imp. revised.) Demosthenes III :	Meidias, Androtion, Aristocrates,
Timocrates. Aiiistooeiton. J. H. Vince.
Demosthenes IV-YI : Private Orations and In Neaeram.
Λ. T. Murray. (Vol. IV 2nd Imp.)
Demosthenes VII :	Funeral Speech, Erotic Essay,
Exordia and Letters. N. W. and N. J. DeWitt.
Dio Cassius : Κόμαν History. E. Cary. 9 Vols. (Vols. I and II -2nd Imp.)
Dio Ciirvsostom. 5 Vols. Vols I and II. J. W. Cohoon. Vol. III. J. W. Cohoon and II. Lamar Crosby. Vols. IV and Υ. H. Lamar Crosby. (Vols. I and II 2nd Imp.) Diodorus Siculus. 12 Vols. Vols. I-V. C. H. Oldfather.
Vol. IX. Russel M. Geer. (\Tol. I 2nd Imp.)
Diogenes Laertius. R. D. Hicks. 2 Vols. (Vol. I 4th Imp., Vol. II 3rd Imp.)
Dionysius op Halicarnassus: Κόμαν Antiquities. Spel-man’s translation revised by E. Cary. 7 Vols. (Vol. IV 2nd Imp.)
Epictetus. \V. A. Oldfather. 2 Vols. (Vol. I 2nd Imp.) Euripidis. A. S. Way. 4 Vols. (Vol. I 7th Imp., Vols. II-IY 6th Imp.) Verse trans.
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Eusebius : Ecclesiastical Histoby. Kirsopp Lake and J. E. L. Oulton. 2 Yols. (Vol. I 2nd Imp., Yol. II 3rd Imp.)
Galen: On the Natural Faculties. Λ. J. Brock. (3rdImpf The Greek Anthology. W. R. Paton. 5 \'ols. (Vols. I and II 4th Imp., Yols. Ill and IV 3rd Impf The Greek Bucolic Poets (Theocritus, Bion, Moschus).
J. M. Edmonds. (7th Imp. revised.)
Greek Elegy and Iambus with xhk Avacreoxtea. J. M.
Edmonds. 2 Vols. (Yol. I 2nd Impf Greek Mathematical Works. Ivor Thomas. 2 A'ols. (2nd Impf
Herodes. Cf. Theophrastus : Characters.
Herodotus. A. D. Godley. 4· Yols. (Vols. I-III ith Imp., Vol. IV 3rd Impf
Hesiod and the Homeric Hymns. H. G. Evelyn White.
(7th Imp. revised and enlarged.)
Hippocrates and the Fragments of Heracleitus. W. H. S. Jones and E. T. Withington. 4 Vols. (Vol. I 3rd Imp., Vols. Ill V 2nd Impf
Hosier: Iliad. A. T. Murray. 2 Vols. (6th Impf Homer : Odyssey. A. T. Murray. 2 Vols. (7th Impf Isaeus. E. S. Forster. (2nd Impf
Isochates. George Norlin and LaRue Van Hook. 3 Yols. St. John Damascene : Barlaam and Ioasaph. Rev. G. R.
Woodward and Harold Mattingly. (2nd Imp. revised.) Josephus. H. St. J. Thackeray and Ralph Marcus. 9 Vols.
Vols. I-VII. (Vols. I, V and VI 2nd Impf Julian. Wilmer Cave Wright. 3 Yols. (Yol. I 2nd Imp., Vol. II 3rd Impf
Longus :	Dafhnis and Chloe. Thornley’s translation
revised by J. M. Edmonds ; and Partiienius. S. Gaselee. (3rd Impf
Lucian. A. M. Harmon. S \Tols. Vols. I-V. (Vols. I and II 2nd Imp., Vol. Ill 3rd Impf Lycopiirov. Cf. Callimachus.
Lyra Graeca. J. M. Edmonds. 3 Vols. (Vol. I 3rd Imp., Vol. II 2nd Ed. revised and enlarged, Vol. Ill 3rd Imp. revised.)
Lysias. W. R. M. Lamb. (2nd Impf
Maxetho. \Y. G. Waddell; Ptolemy: Tetrabiblos. F. E. Robbins. (2nd Impf
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Marcus Aurelius. C. R. Haines. (3rei Imp. revised.) Menander. F. G. Allinson. (2nd Imp. revised.)
Minor Attic Orators. 2 Vols. Vol. I (Antiphon, Ando-cides). K. J. Maidment.
Nonnos : Dionysiaca. \V. ΙΓ. D. Rouse. 3 Vols. (Vol. Ill 2nd Imp.)
Oppian, Collutuus, Trvphiodorus. Λ. W. Mair.
Papyri. Νοχ-Literary Selections. Λ. S. Hunt and C. C. Edgar. 2 Vols. (Vol. I 2nd Imp.) Literary Selections. λ'οΐ. I (Poetry). I). L. Page. (3rd Imp.)
Partiienius. Cf. Lojjgus.
Pausanias : Description’ of Greece. W. H. S. Jones. 5 Vols. and Companion λτο1. arranged by R. E. Wycherley. (Vols. I and III 2nd Imp.)
Philo. 11 Vols. Vols. I-V. F. H. Colson and Ptev. G. H. Whitaker; Vols. VI-IX. F. H. Colson. (Vols. I, II, V, \Y and VII 2nd Imp., Yol. IV 3rd Imp. revised.) Philostbatus : Tiie Life of Apollonius of Tyaxa. F. C.
Conybeare. 2 Vols. (3rd Imp.)
Philo stratus : Imagines ; Callistratus : Descriptions. A. Fairbanks.
Phii.ostratus a.vd Eunapius :	Lives of the Sophists.
Wilmcr Cave Wright. (2nd Imp.)
Pindar. Sir J. E. Sandys. (7th Imp. revised.)
Plato : Cjiarmides, Alcibiades, Hipparchus, The Lovers, Theac.es, Minos and Epinojiis. \V. H. ΛΙ. Lamb.
Plato : Cratylus, Parmenides, Greater Hippias, Lesser Hippias. Η. N. Fowler. (3rd Imp.)
Platu : Euthvphho, Apology, Crito, Phaedo, Phaedhus. Η. N. Fowler. (1 )th Imp.)
Plato :	Laches, Photagoiias, Meno, Euthydemus.
W. It. M. Lamb. (2nd Imp. revised.)
Plato : Laws. Rev. II. G. Bury. 2 Vols. (2nd Imp.) Plato :	Lysis, Symposium, Gorgias. W. Ii. M. Lamb.
(4th Imp. revised.)
Plato : Republic. Paul Shorey. 2 Vols. (Vol. I 4th Imp., Vol. II 3rd Imp.)
Plato:	Statesman, Philebus. II. N. Fowler; Ιον.
W. R. M. Lamb. (3r<Z Imp.)
Plato : Theaetetus and Sophist. H. N. Fowler. (3riZ Imp.) Plato :	Timaeus, Chitias, Clitopiio, Menexenus, Epi-
stl’i.ai··. Rev. It. G. Bury. (2nd Imp.)
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Pi.utarch : Mohalia. 14 Vols. Vols. I-V. F. C. Babbitt : Vol.VI. W. Γ. Hdmbold ; Vol. Χ. II. N. Fowler. (Vols. I, III and X 2nd Imp.)
Plutaiicii : The Parallel Lives. B. Perrin. 11 Vols. (Vols. I, II and VII 3rd Imp., Vols. Ill, IV, VI, VIII-XI 2nd Imp.)
Polybius. W. H. Paton. <> \Tols.
Procopius: History of the Wars. II. β. Dewing. 7 Vols. (Vol. I 2nd Imp.)
Ptolemy : Tethaiublos. Cf. Manetiio.
Quintus Sjiyhnaeus. Λ. S. Way. (2nd Imp.) Verse trans. Sextus Empiricus. Rev. R. G. Bury. 4 Vols. (Vols. 1 and III 2nd Imp.)
Sophocles. F. Storr. 2 Vols. (Vol. I 8th Imp., Vol. II 5th Imp.) Verse trans.
Strabo : Geography. Horace L. Jones. 8 Vols. (Vols. I and VIII 3rd Imp., Vols. II, V and VI 2nd Imp.) Theophrastus : Ciiaractehs. J. M. Edmonds ; Hehodes, etc. A. 1). Knox. (2nd Imp.)
Theophrastus : Enquiry into Plants. Sir Arthur Ilort. 2 Vols. (2nd Imp.)
Thucydides. C. F. Smith. 4 Vols. (Vol. I 3rd Imp., Vols.
II-IV 2nd Imp. revised.)
Tkvphiodorus. Cf. Ofpian.
Xenophon : Cyhopaedia. Walter Miller. 2 Vols. (Vol. I 2nd Imp., Vol. II 3rd. Imp.)
Xenophon: IIellenica, Anabasis, Apology, and Symposium. C. L. Brownson and O. J. Todd. 3 Vols. (Vols. I and 111 3rd Imp., Vol. II 4th Imp.)
Xenophon : Memorabilia and Oecoxojiicus. E. C. Mar-chant. (2nd Imp.)
Xenophon : Sciupta Minora. E. C. Marchant. (2nd Imp.)
VOLUMES IN PREPARATION
GREEK AUTHORS
Akistotle : De Munuu, etc. D. Furley and E. S. Forster. Aristotle : History of Animals. A. L. Peck.
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AniSTOTLr : Meteoroi.ogica. H. I). P. Lee.
Plotivus.
I.ATI fl AUTHORS
St| Acgi’stinf. : Citv of God.
[Cjcf.uo : Ad Hehkn’nium. H. Caplan.
Cicero : Pro Sestio, In Vatinium, Pro Caei.io, De Pro-vinciis CoxsuLAHiniTs. Γ ho Balbo. J. H. Freese and K. Gardner.
Phaedrus and otheii I'ahulists. Β. E. Perry.
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